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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

HELD  AT 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  JANUARY  23-25,  1907 


PREFACE 

• 

January  22,  23,  24  and  25  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders* 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  held  their  meetings  at  Harrisburg.  No  such 
crowd  of  farmers  and  dairymen  ever  before  turned  out  to  Pennsylvania  meetings.  Tnc  hall  was 
filled  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  at  some  of  the  sessions  standing  room  was  none  too  plentifuL 
All  three  organizations  contributed  their  share  to  the  success  of  the  meetings,  and  all  worked 
in  harmony.  Acknowledgements  should  be  made  especially  to  the  officers  and  committees  of  the 
different  organizations,  who  worked  hard  for  their  success;  to  the  speakers,  who  were  liberal  with 
their  time  and  energy;  to  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield  and  his  staff,  who  attended  to  local  preparations 
and  did  much  for  us  in  many  ways;  to  Henry  Palmer  and  Joshua  Sharpless  for  their  work  in 
arranging  the  Corn  Show,  to  the  manufacturers  and  their  representatives  who  made  the  display  of 
dair"  machinery  and  supplies  an  interesting  feature,  and  to  many  others  whom  we  cannot  pause 
to  name. 

We  again  apologize  for  the  tardiness  of  this  report.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  more  promptly 
issued  and  more  complete  in  ever^  particular.  ,  But  our  friends  will  please  rcmenjber  that  we  are 
busy  men,  that  our  services  are  given  without  compensation,  and  that  all  work  of  this  kind  has  to 
be   done   at   odd   moments. 

Our  thanks  are  due  especially  to  The  National  Stockman  -  and  Farmer  of  Pittsburg,  for  its  con- 
tribution of  $100  to  the  prizes  for  the  Corn  Show,  and  for  its  assistance  i"  preparing  this  re- 
port. Also  to  many  journals  throughout  the  state  for  their  courtesy  in  publishing  our  announce- 
ments. 

We  feel  that  the  era  of  real  progress  in  Agriculture,  Live  Stock  Husbandry,  Dairying,  Hor- 
ticulture, etc.,  in  Pennsylvania  has  just  opened.  With  a  stronger  agricultural  collie  than  ever 
before,  with  better  organizations  ana  more  of  them,  with  good  markets  present  and  prospective, 
everybokly    should    feel    encouraged    and  go  to  work  to   spread   the  gospel  of  progress. 

W.    E.     Pcfham, 
Sec'y   Penn'a   Dairy   Union. 
E.    S.    Bayard. 
Sec'y    Penn'a    Live    Stock    Seeders*    Asso'n. 


At  the  close  of  the  business  of  the  State 
Board  early  Wednesday  evening,  Hon.  W.  C. 
Norton,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stu»!k  Breeders'  Association  takes  the  Chair, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  session  of 
Wednesday  evening,  January  23rd,  is  con" 
ducted  by  the  Breeders'  Association. 

President  Norton:  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad 
to  see  so  many  faces  here  tonight.  As  we 
have  several  good  speakers  to  be  heard,  the 
President's   address   will   be   dispensed   with. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  is  a 
paper  by  A.  E.  Norton.  My  son  is  unable 
to   be    here   at    this   time,    so    we    will   omit 


that. 

Prof.  Harry  Hayward  is  here,  and  as  he 
will  have  to  leave  tonight,  he  has  requested 
that  we  give  him  the  first  place  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  as  I  suppose  there  will  be  no 
objectkm,  I  will  call  on  Prof.  Hayward. 

Prof.  Hayward:  I  want  to  express  my 
pleasure  in  coming  to  the  Pennsylvania 
meeting,  and  seeing  so  many  of  my  old 
friends.  My  Joy  is  dampened  by  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  leaving 
tonight  for  Chicago.  My  paper  will,  there- 
fore, of  necessity  be  brief. 

Prof.  Hayward's  paper  was  as  follows; . 
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PORK  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  EAST. 
By  Prof.  Harry  Hayward,  Director  Delaware  Experiment  Station 


That  pork  production  is  an  important  agri- 
cultural industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  year  1900  the  average  private 
family  ate  a  little  over  half  a  ton  of  meat, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  pork.  In  other 
words,  the  total  amount  of  pork  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
total  consumption  of  beef,  veal  and  mutton. 

These  facts  are  explained  by  another  fact 
and  that  is,  pigs  for  various  reasons  are 
more  profitable  animals  to  raise  than  beef, 
steers,  or  sheep,  and  on  this  account  al- 
ways have,  and  probably  always  will  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  American  Agriculture. 
Of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  make  pork 
production  profitable,  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant may  be  of  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  pigs  are  more  prolific  than  any  other 
class  of  farm  animals,  they  mature  more 
quickly,  and  can  therefore  be  turned  ofC 
sooner  than  any  other  live  stock  save  poul- 
try. Again,  a  pig  produces  its  meat  upon 
considerably  less  feed  than  any  other  meat 
producing  animal,  much  of  which,  more- 
over, could  not  be  used  advantageously  in 
any  other  way.  A  pound  of  pork  can  be 
produced  upon  half  the  amount  of  feed  that 
Is  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef,  and 
two-thirds  as  much  as  it  requires  to  make 
a  pound  of  mutton.  Still  another  point  in 
favor  of  th,e  pig  is,  that  the  percentage  of 
dressed  weight  is  higher  than  in  either  beef 
or  mutton.  The  average  fat  hog  will  dress 
about   80   per  cent,   of  his   live   weiprht. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  Animal 
Husbandry  which  can  be  taken  up  with  such 
a  small  outlay  of  capital  as  raising  pigs. 
They  can  be  kept  in  comparatively  large 
numbers,  in  small  inclosures.  or  they  will 
do  very  well  on  pasture  which  furnishes  a 
part  of  their  feed,  and  they  are  subject  to 
but  few  diseases.  As  our  population  in- 
creases the  demand  for  pork  on  account  of 
its  palatability  and  nourishing  qualities  prob- 
ably will  also  increase,  and  it  is  to  discuss 
some  of  the  questions  that  will  arise  in  meet- 
ing this  demand  that  this  paper  has  been 
prepared. 

According  to  the  last  census  Pennsylvania 
has  a  little  over  a  million  head  or  pigs, 
while  states  like  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Indiana 
and  Missouri  have  from  three  and  one-half 
to  ten  millions.  If  these  states  that  are  so 
far  from  the  markets  find  it  profitable  to 
produce  pork,  why  can  not  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer  make  it  more  profitable,  since  he 
can  grrow  about  every  kind  of  crop  that  the 
farmer  farther  west  can  produce,  and  has 
one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  United  States 
at  his  very  door? 

With  the  prices  of  dressed  pork  hovering 
around  the  nine  cent  mark,  I  am  strong  in 
my  belief  that  the  farmers  of  this  state 
can  well  afford  carefully  to  consider  the 
feasability  of  making  pig  raising  on  a  moder- 
ably  large  scale  one  of  their  principal 
sources  of  revenue.  I  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience In  handling  a  herd  of  from  one 
hundred  to  two  and  fifty  head  to  believe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  in  which  the 
eastern  farmer  can  solve  the  labor  problem; 
a  very  serious  matter  just  now  on  most 
farms.  . 

If  a  farmer  Is  Inclined  to  make  pork  pro- 
duction a  large  factor  in  his  farm  economy, 
he  should  make  his  plans  carefully,  and  be 
sure  of  his  ground  in  order  to  forestall  sub- 
sequent losses  and  disappointments. 


In  view  of  the  knowledge  we  now  have, 
few  would  think  of  trying  to  grow  pigs  even 
on  a  moderate  scale  without  the  use  of  the 
pasturing  system  unless  located  near  a  city 
where  garbage  is  available.  This  system 
calls  for  a  very  small  area  of  tillable  ground 
per  head,  which  in  course  of  time  should  be- 
come richer  and  more  productive  by  the  use 
of  legumes  and  the  dropping  of  the  animals. 
Considerable  thought  should  be  spent  in 
planning  the  layout  of  the  yards  and  lots 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  work  may  be 
done  with  the  minimum  amount  of  effort. 
The  buildings  should  consist  of  a  store  house 
or  granary  in  which  could  be  stored  at  least 
a  car-load  of  feed  such  as  bran  and  a  root 
cellar.  Beside  this,  there  should  be  half  a 
dozen  or  more  small  farrowing  pens  that 
could  be  warmed  in  case  of  sows  farrowing 
in  very  cold  weather.  These  buildings  could 
be  arranged  in  relation  to  the  feed  and  pas- 
ture lots  so  that  they  could  be  easily  reached 
with  a  car  running  on  an  overhead  track. 
While  such  a  plan  will  slightly  increase  the 
initial  cost  of  a  pig  raising  plant,  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  ol  carrying  the  feed 
by  hand,  which  is  out  of  the  question  where 
as  many  as  fifty  hogs  are  kept,  and  not  only 
does  away  with  the  expense  of  a  horse  and 
wagon,  but  the  feedways  are  not  cut  up  in 
wet  weather,  thus  eliminating  a  disagreeable 
feature  of  most  piggeries.  With  a  little 
thought  in  arranging  the  overhead  track 
most  of  the  Mfting,  and  much  of  the  un- 
pleasant sloppiness  so  prevalent  around  hog 
Im  uses  can  be  avoided.  With  an  arangement 
of  tnis  kind  one  good  man  will  be  able  to 
feed  and  care  for  from  three  to  four  hundred 
pigs.  Tn  regard  to  pig  hou.«»p!S,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  Lovejoy  house,  eighi 
feet  square,  made  of  rough  hemlock  boar 
well  battened,  is  very  satisfactory  in  moat 
climates.  These  houses  will  accommodate 
about  eight  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound 
hogs,  will  answer  as  farrowing  pens  in  mod- 
erate weather,  are  cheap,  and  in  case  of  an 
outbreak  of  disease  can  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected or  even  burned  without  much  expense. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  fences 
on  a  big  farm,  as  a  breachy  pig  is  as  bad 
as  any  other  farm  animal  that  acquires  the 
habit  of  breaking  ^ut.  The  best  fence  Is  of 
hoards,  but  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
lumber,  such  a  fence  cannot  be  considered, 
if  one  wishes  to  practice  economy.  The  most 
practical  pig  fence  perhaps  is  one  of  fairly 
heavy  woven  wire  from  26  to  30  inches  high, 
with  a  strand  or  two  of  barbed  wire  stretch- 
ed above  It. 

If  a  fence  of  this  kind  Is  put  up  carefully 
so  that  it  will  be  tight,  the  posts  braced  firm- 
ly, and  the  bottom  of  the  fence  stapled  to 
stakes  or  small  posts  firmly  set  in  the  ground 
between  the  posts  it  will  be  pig  proof  and 
should   last  a  long  time. 

The    Selection    of   a    Breed. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  one  will 
find  upon  studying  the  results  of  breed  tests 
at  a  number  of  Experiment  Stations  that 
certain  breeds  do  not  produce  pork  uniform- 
ly so  cheaply  as  do  other  "breeds.  On  the 
other  hand  I  do  not  think  this  difference 
great  enough  to  offset  one's  own  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  In  the  matter  of  breeds. 
I  think  it  true  that  as  yet  few,  if  any,  of 
our  markets  distinguish  enough  in  price 
between   the  so-called  lard  and  bacon   type 
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of  pigs  to  justify  a  preference  for  either  type 
from  a  market  standpoint.  On  account  of 
the  reasonable  price  for  which  pure-bred 
sow  pigs  can  be  bought,  and  as  a  pure- 
bred male  is  essential  to  success  in  any  case, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  advise  the  use  of  pure- 
bred pigs  rather  than  grades  in  general  pork 
production.  It  costs  no  more  to  grow  the 
pure-bred  animal,  and  with  but  little  care 
one  may  easily  dispose  of  a  pure-bred  pig 
at  two  months  of  age  for  as  much  as  he 
can  get  for  a  fat  grade  pig  at  eight  or  ten 
months  of  age.  The  more  popular  the  breed 
selected  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  make 
satisfactory  sales  of  breeding  stock.  Go 
slowly  on  new  or  unfamiliar  breeds.  Few 
breeders  are  able  to  popularize  new  breeds 
so  as  to  make  many  or  good  sales. 

Feed    and    Care   of    Breeding    Stock. 

In  feeding  brood  sows  there  are  three 
points  that  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind.  First,  to  supply  the  nutrients  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  sow, 
and  the  litter  she  is  carrying;  second,  to 
make  the  ration  bulky  enough  to  keep  the 
system  open  and  in  good  condition,  and 
third,  to  make  it  as  cheap  as  possible.  Dur- 
ing the  growing  season  such  a  ration  can  be 
supplied  at  a  minimum  expense  by  feeding 
about  two  per  cent,  of  the  sow's  weight  of 
three  parts  corn  and  one  part  bran  or  mid- 
dlings, tankage,  soy  beans  or  cow  peas,  the 
remainder  of  the  ration  being  supplied  by 
allowing  the  sow  to  run  on  clover,  alfalfa  or 
some  other  leguminous  pastures.  In  winter 
cut  clover  or  altalfa  hay  mixed  with  the 
grain,  together  with  a  sugar  beet  or  two 
or  mangels  will  make  a  good  substitute  for 
the  pasture.  The  sows  as  well  as  the  boar 
should  have  abundant  exercise,  and  in  plac- 
ing the  houses  in  the  lot  where  the  pigs  are 
confined  care  should  be  taken  to  plan  to 
have  the  feeding  place  as  far  from  the  sleep- 
ing quarters  as  conditions  will  allow,  so  as 
to  enforce   exercise   in   cold  weather. 

In  order  to  have  the  pigs  ready  for  an 
early  market  in  the  fall  they  should  be  far- 
rowed in  March,  the  earlier  in  the  month 
the  better.  If  the  sow's  next  litter  comes 
the  first  of  September,  they  will  be  in  good 
shape  to  market  the  following  April  when 
prices  are  nearly  always  good.  In  this  way 
the  brood  sows  produce  two  litters  a  year, 
and  by  a  little  extra  care  they  are  ready  to 
sell  when   the  market  is  usually  at  its  best. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  start  young 
pigs  without  skimmilk,  and  keep  them  going 
until  marketed.  The  faster  they  grow  with- 
in reasonable  limits  the  greater  will  be  the 
profits.  One  of  the  important  factors  in  this 
connection  is  the  sow  herself.  Unless  she 
is  both  a  good  feeder  and  a  good  milker,  no 
matter  how  skillful  her  care  may  be  satis- 
factory results  can  not  be  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand  given  an  ideal  brood  sow  unless 
the  feeder  is  a  pig  man,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  feed  the  sow  with  the  cheaper  foods 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  sow  give 
her  maximum  amount  of  milk  and  make  it 
agree  in  all  cases  with  the  sucking  pigs. 
Henry  has  demonstrated  that  it  requires  no 
more  food  to  produce  one  hundred  pounds 
gain  in  the  pigs  when  fed  to  the  sow  and 
pigs  before  weaning  than  when  fed  to  pigs 
alone  after  weaning.  This  fact  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  more  milk  the  sow  can 
be  induced  to  yield  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  economical  growth  of  her  pigs.  If  skim- 
med milk  is  available  at  this  time,  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  feeding  of  the  brood 
sow  while  nursing  her  pigs  are  materially  les- 
sened.    The   milk   should   be   fed  with   grain 


enough  to  make  a  fairly  thick  slop.  Light 
grains  such  as  white  middlings,  red  dog  tlour, 
ground  oats  with  a  little  corn  meal  being 
preferred.  Henry  also  found  that  it  required 
230  pounds  of  mixed  grain  and  530  pounds  of 
skimmilk  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain  in 
young  pigs  under  these  conditions  at  a  cost 
of  about  $3.35.  If,  however,  skimmilk  is  not 
to  be  had,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  finely 
ground  oats  with  one  part  of  wheat  bran 
and  one  part  white  middlings  with  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  tankage  allowed  to  soak  be- 
tween feeds  is  a  satisfactory  ration;  to  as- 
sist in  keeping  the  system  open  a  few  roots 
or  access  to  pasture  is  desirable. 

At  the  age  of  about  three  weeks  the  little 
pigs  should  be  encouraged  to  eat  by  scatter- 
ing some  shelled  corn  on  a  clean  fioor,  or 
by  allowing  them  access  to  another  pen,  or 
a  shallow  trough  of  milk  into  which  has  been 
stirred  a  few  middlings.  From  now  on  un- 
til they  are  weaned,  their  food  should  be  in- 
creased and  strengthened,  care  being  taken 
that  they  have  plenty  of  exercise  that  they 
do  not  become  too  fat. 

At  the  age  of  eight  week  the  pigs  should 
be  ready  to  wean.  This  is  a  crisis  in  the 
young  pig's  life,  and  the  skillful  manager 
will  see  to  it  that  the  pigs  are  not  checked 
in  their  development  at  this  time.  This  can 
be  done  providing  they  are  kept  warm  and 
dry,  that  their  food  is  suitable,  palatable  and 
properly  prepared,  and  that  they  are  not 
over-fed  at  any  time.  If  they  are  never 
given  quite  all  they  will  eat  their  appetites 
will  keep  keen  and  thus  they  may  be  made 
to  eat  the  maximum  amount  of  food  to  the 
best  advantage. 

From  the  time  the  pigs  are  weaned  until 
they  are  shipped,  the  question  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  gain  at  the  least  expense.  This 
involves  not  only  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  feed  market,  selecting  the  cheapest  one 
and  buying  when  the  price  is  low,  but  it 
also  involves  a  knowledge  of  how  to  blend 
the  growth  producing  and  fattening  foods  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  a  pig  large  enough  to 
weighs  from  225  to  250  lbs.  when  about  eight 
or    nine    months    old. 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  way  can  pork  be 
made  more  cheaply  than  with  grain  on  pas- 
tures, provided  the  grain  and  the  pasture  is 
of  the  right  kind.  Experiments  at  a  number 
of  different  stations  have  shown  that  it  re- 
quires from  one-fifth  to  one-third  less  grain 
to  produce  one  hundred  pounds  of  p^irk  with 
pasture  than  without  it.  While  this  is  no 
doubt  true,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  try 
to  over  do  the  matter  of  pasture,  especially 
with  young  pigs.  Young  pigs  need  more  pro- 
tein than  older  ones,  because  they  are  grow- 
ing rather  than  fattening.  In  consequence, 
the  young  pig  should  receive  for  some  time 
after  being  weaned  a  ration  equivalent  to 
two  parts  of  corn  meal  and  one  of  middlings, 
with  a  little  tankage  perhaps  aside  from  ac- 
cess to  good  clover,  alfalfa,  oats  and  peas, 
or  cow  pea  pasture  from  which  he  will  get 
considerable  protein.  On  this  sort  of  pas- 
ture, as  the  pigs  grow  larger,  the  proportion 
of  corn  may  be  increased  until  they  have  at- 
tained the  weight  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  when  corn  alone  may  be  economical- 
ly fed,  unless  perchance  corn  may  be  high 
and  protein  feed  proportionally  low  in  price. 
Under  usual  conditions,  however,  the  nitrog- 
enous feed  are  so  high  that,  although  their 
use  undoubtedly  would  make  more  rapid 
gains,  they  are  obtained  at  such  an  increas- 
ed cost  as  to  render  their  use  inadvisable. 
Pigs  should  be  so  fed  that  they  will  gain 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  a  day  from  the 
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time  they  are  three  weeks  old  until  they  are 
marketed.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing: like  this  gain  on  pasture  alone,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  Montana  Station  has 
found  that  it  is  possible  to  feed  more  grain 
than  is  necessary  to  make  the  maximum 
gains.  It  seems,  too,  that  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results  from  the  pasture  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  pigs  be  allowed  to  graze 
rather  than  to  have  the  green  feed  cut  and 
brought  to  them.  Whole  grain  fed  on  pas- 
ture should  be  ground  or  soaked  with  the 
possible  exception  of  corn,  which  may  be 
fed  on  the  cob  or  shelled.  It  will  pay,  how- 
ever, to  soak  old  corn  before  it  is  fed,  as 
soaking  is  equivalent  to  grinding  and  is 
much  cheaper. 

It  was  further  found  at  the  Utah  Station 
that  pigs  in  pasture  consisting  of  about  half 
alfalfa  and  a  full  grain  ration  gained  1.3 
pounds  per  day,  and  that  417  pounds  of  grain 
were  required  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  In 
pasture  and  three  fourths  grain  ration  the 
daily  gain  was  1.2  pounds  and  377  pounds 
of  grain  required  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  On 
a  half  grain  ration  the  daily  gain  was  .87 
pounds  and  352  pounds  of  grain  required  for 
100  pounds  of  gain.  Another  rather  peculiar 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  Utah  Experiments 
was  that  exercise  alone  increased  the  gain 
22  per  cent,  and  the  amount  eaten  but  1.5 
per  cent.,  but  decreased  the  amount  required 
for  one  pound  of  gain  22  per  cent. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  and  fore- 
thought to  arrange  to  have  desirable  pasture 
available  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
growing  season.  Assuming  that  the  land  de- 
voted to  pig  pasture  is  fairly  fertile,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  will  perhaps  yield  satisfactory 
results  under  average  Pennsylvania  condi- 
tions where  alfalfa  is  not  as  yet  a  certain 
crop: 

The  earliest  pasture  that  can  be  had  is 
rye,  and  although  its  food  value  may  not  be 
great,  it  will  serve  to  tone  up  the  system 
and  induce  better  appetite  and  faster  growth. 
Hairy  vetch,  red  clover,  oats  and  peas,  rape, 
gem  sorghum,  soy  beans  and  cow  peas  may 
follow  each  other.  Climate,  soil,  and  other 
conditions  will  probably  serve  to  exclude 
some  of  the  crops.  It  is  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  from  this  list  a  rotation  may  be 
had  that  will  give  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania 
a  succession  of  suitable  pasture  for  hogs. 
The  great  advantage  in  supplying  such  a 
course  of  pasture  is  that  many  of  them  sup- 
ply in  a  very  cheap  manmer  protein  which 
is  needed  for  rapid  and  economical  gains. 

Winter  Feeding. 

Growing  pork  in  the  winter  months  is  a 
little  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  However,  we  have  never  had 
pigs  do  better  than  during  the  winter  in  open 
feed  lots  with  Lovejoy  nouses  for  shelter. 
In  winter  as  in  summer  the  ration  for  grow- 
ing pigs  should  contain  considerable  protein, 
although  not  so  much  is  needed  in  cold 
weather  perhaps  as  in  summer.  It  has  been 
found  that  for  the  most  economical  gains  in 
pigs  the  nutritive  ratio  should  be  about  1:6.5. 
Then  nutritive  ratio  of  corn  is  about  1:10. 
A  part  of  the  winter  ration  can  well  be  com- 
posed of  alfalfa  or  second  growth  clover  hay, 
cut  fine  and  mixed  with  meal,  or  in  the  caise 
of  brood  sows  be  fed  from  racks. 

In  some  experiments  in  Nebraska  a  ration 
consisting  of  80  per  cent,  corn  meal  and  20 
per  cent,  chaffed  alfalfa  produced  as  much 
gain  as  a  ration  of  80  per  cent,  corn  meal 
and  20  per  cent,  middlings.  Sugar  beets  or 
mangels  fed  raw  in  mild  weather  and  cooked 
!n  freezing  weather  can  also  be  used  advant- 


ageously in  winter  feeding.  Not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  nutritive  value,  as  their 
value  to  keep  the  system  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  increase  assimilation. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  growing 
pork  in  the  East  or  anywhere  else  they  may 
all  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — sanita- 
tion. 

The  sanitation  of  the  piggery  should  be 
guarded  as  carefully  as  the  sanitation  of  a 
hospital.  Damp  and  illy  ventilated  sleeping 
quarters  are  fatal  to  pigs  and  unless  the 
owner  will  see  to  it  that  his  hogs  always 
have  a  dry  and  well  ventilated  place  to  sleep, 
he  had  much  better  keep  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. Overcrowding  is  an  evil  in  pig  grow- 
ing that  must  be  guarded  against. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  at  least  half,  if 
not  more,  of  the  outbreaks  of  disease  are 
due  to  overcrowding  young  shotes.  The 
younger  and  weaker  ones  become  so  unre- 
slstant  that  finally  they  succumb  to  the 
germs  of  the  cholera  or  swine  plague,  which 
I  understand  are  always  present  even  in  very 
healthy  pigs.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
crowd  young  pigs  and  this  point  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 


President  Norton:  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  this  paper  discussed  briefly. 

Mr.  McSparran:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Professor  whether  he  has  ever  experimented 
with  linseed  meal  as  against  tankage? 

Prof.  Hay  ward:  Yes,  sir;  I  have;  I  think 
tankage   is  cheaper. 

Mr.  McSparran:  That  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make — because  it  is  cheap. 

A  Member:     What  is  tankage? 

Prof.  Hay  ward:  Tankage  is  a  mixture  of 
ground  meat  and  dried  blood  which  is  being 
put  out  by  slaughter-houses,  and  is  largely 
used  for  feeding  hogs,  particularly  in  the 
middle  west — in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

A  Member:  What  proportion  of  it  would 
you  feed? 

Prof.  Hayward:  About  five  per  cent.;  it 
depends  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  hogs. 

A  Member:  I  want  to  ask  whether  the 
by-products  of  the  farm  would  not  answer 
as  well  as  the  tankage  you  buy  in  the  city? 

Prof.  Hayward:  Yes,  and  be  cheaper,  too, 
although  I  think  the  tankage  put  on  the 
market  by  Armour  and  Swift  is  an  excellent 
thing. 

A  Member:  The  by-product  of  hair  is  all 
taken  off? 

Prof.  Hayward:     They  bum  that  off. 

Mr.  Hargett:  You  must  excuse  me,  for  I 
am  a  stranger;  I  am  from  Maryland  and 
have  farmed  all  my  life,  and  I  know  a  little 
of  everything  and  not  much  of  anything, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  this  by-product  of 
hair  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever 
tried  for  growing  potatoes.  After  planting 
the  potatoes  lay  the  hair  over  them  and 
note  the  result. 

A  Member:  Will  the  potatoes  have  hair 
on  them? 

Mr.  Hargett:     No,  sir. 

Secretary  Critchfield,  (from  the  bald-head- 
ed row):  I  guess  I  must  have  been  planting 
potatoes. 

Mr.  Hargett:  Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  an  evolution  of  my  own,  but  we  had  a 
ladj^  from  California  visiting  us  who  is  very 
fond  of  flowers,  and  she  told  me  that  her 
Chinese  servant  insisted  that  the  hair  that 
came  out  in  her  combings  would  make  her 
plants  grow;  to  satisfy  him  she  tried  it,  and 
they  grew  wonderfully.  Now,  I  thought  that 
idea  might  be  applied  to  the  potatoes,  and 
I  have  used  it  with  remarkable  success. 
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Mr.  McSparran:  Does  the  Secretary's  wife 
raise  flowers? 

Mr.  Mr.  McCreary:  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Professor  what  he  values  skimmilk  at 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Prof.  Hayward:  I  have  always  thought  It 
worth  about  twenty  cents  if  fed  to  hogs 
weighing  under  twenty-five  pounds;  if  fed  to 
hogs  weighing  over  twenty-five  pounds  it  is 
worth  more  than  that. 


Secretary  Hayward:  What  do  you  figure 
the  pigs  at? 

Mr.  Bayard:  Pure -bred  hogs  are  worth 
from  $100  to  $300. 

President  Norton:  Any  more  questions? 
If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next  subject, 
which  is  an  address  by  the  Hon.  W.  M. 
Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
Washington,   D.   C. 

The  address  of  Mr.   Hays  is  as  follows: 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
Address  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  be 
with  you  tonigiit,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  with 
you.  I  am  proud  of  your  great  state.  I 
have  been  living  near  it  recently,  and  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  it.  In  my 
boyhood  days  I  heard  much  about  it  from 
my  Pennsylvania  German  relatives,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  I  have  become  personally 
acquainted  with  it,  and  have  learned  from 
my  own  observation  how  great  it  really  is. 

I  have  just  learned  from  your  Secretary 
this  evening  that  I  was  down  on  the  pro- 
gram for  two  speeches.  I  did  not  know  I 
was  expected  here  las  evening.  I  received 
the  program  with  a  red  pencil  mark  over 
Wednesday,  the  23rd,  and  supposed  I  was  to 
be  here  for  this  evening  only.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  mistake  was  made  at  my  office, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  credited  to  your  Sec- 
retary. (Secretary  Critchfield  says  it  must 
have  been  made  at  the  Washington  office, 
as  they  use  blue  pencils  here).  Well,  if  that 
is  the  case,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  will  have 
to  try  to  cover  the  two  speeches  in  my  ad- 
dress of  this  evening. 

As  each  hour  has  its  duties  and  each  tilt- 
ing of  the  world's  axis  has  its  seasonable 
work,  so  each  decade  brings  up  for  solution 
Its  own  problems.  Our  country  has  taken  up 
one  after  another  such  political  questions  as 
self-government,  freedom  of  speech,  the  free- 
ing a  race  of  slaves  and  the  curbing  of 
dominating  capital.  In  education  the  first 
forward  movement  was  to  secure  private 
schools,  then  came  the  movement  for  free 
primary  schools.  The  establishment  of  acad- 
emies and  colleges  followed,  to  be  in  turn 
succeeded  by  a  movement  to  establish  free 
city  high  schools  and  normal  schools;  olso 
state  colleges  and  universities  partly  or  quite 
free  of  tuition  charges.  Each  of  these  types 
of  schools  has  been  devised  to  form  a  wheel 
In  the  educational  machinery  which  we,  as 
a  people,   are  gradually  perfecting. 

The  educational  philosophy  of  the  older, 
church-governed  schools  which  long  ruled  our 
educational  policy  has  been  powerfully  modi- 
fled  by  research  in  the  sciences  and  by  de- 
velopment in  the  industries,  arts  and  pro- 
fessions. The  curriculum  once  confined  to 
classical  learning  has  broadened  out  so  as 
to  cover  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical and  the  aesthetic.  Some  of  our  very 
best  philosophy  of  education  is  now  found 
in  the  minds  of  those  teachers  who  are  suc- 
cessfully reducing  to  pedagogic  form  and 
weaving  into  our  educational  scheme  the  es- 
sentials of  education  In  the  industries  and 
home-making.  When  the  older  philosophy 
met  the  problems  of  technical  education  it 
said:  "Educate  the  man  first  and  the  spe- 
cialist afterwards."  Its  plan  was  to  give 
the  man  a  general  college  course  and  give 
him  his  technical  work  in  a  graduate  course. 
That  plan  limited  technical  education  to  col- 
lege men.     It  was  the  aristocracy  of  educa- 


tion for  the  few  in  the  professions.  If  that 
philosophy  had  been  persisted  in  it  would 
have  been  the  most  un-American  of  foibles. 
The  persistency  with  which  this  mistaken 
policy  was  pursued  was  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  fact  that  school  teachers  cling  most 
tenaciously  to  the  educational  philosophy 
of  the  schools  where  they  were  taught. 
Among  the  most  intolerant  things  done  In 
American  life  stands  out  the  persistency 
with  which  our  educators  go  into  a  new 
community  and  disregard  the  local  Interests 
important  and  dear  to  the  parent  and  pupils, 
placing  the  school  emphasis  too  nearly  all 
on  the  remote,  as  on  the  possibilities  of  be- 
coming President,  or  on  the  language  of  a 
people  who  knew  far  less  than  we,  failing 
to  give  the  youth  Information  about  the 
things  with  which  he  or  she  must  deal.  But 
far  worse,  this  course  tends  actually  to  rob 
the  pupil  of  his  or  her  inspiration  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  home,  the  farm,  the 
shop,  or  other  work  in  which  at  least  90  per 
cent,    must    engage. 

The  broader  plans  coming  into  our  schools 
have  been  largely  thrust  upon  the  school 
men  by  men  of  affairs,  a,s  in  our  cities,  and 
by  legislators.  The  success  of  combining 
industrial,  technical,  and  scientific  studies 
with  the  general  studies,  thus  brought  about, 
often  under  suggestions  from  school  men, 
shows  that  the  philosophy  of  many  of  the 
older  educators  was  wrong.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  passing  the  land- 
grant  act  of  1862  establishing  State  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  did 
more  than  all  other  agencies  to  broaden  the 
philosophy  adhered  to  by  the  older  schools. 
At  first  the  mechanic  arts  were  brought  to 
a  pedagogic  basis;  then  agriculture  slowly 
but  surely  was  brought  to  teachable  form; 
and  last,  home  economics  were  successfully 
brought  into  the  domain  of  the  school.  I 
believe  there  are  now  no  administrators  of 
these  colleges  who  are  so  conservative  as 
not  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  col- 
legiate education  in  engineering;  most  of 
them  have  risen  to  a  belief  that  agriculture 
has  been  reduced  to  teachable  form;  but 
some  still  have  little  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  teaching  domestic  subjects.  Legislative 
bodies,  ever  more  ready  than  teachers  to 
turn  our  schools  into  practical  lines,  have 
their  minds  open  to  larger  plans  for  public 
education.  These  men  who  see  the  broader 
economic  and  social  movements  of  our 
country  and  our  States  have  come  to  be- 
lieve profoundly  in  scientific,  technical,  and 
Industrial  education  and  research  in  relation 
to  our  productive  industries,  in  relation  to 
home-making  and  in  relation  to  our  social 
and  civic  life.  As  the  management  of  a 
great  railway  system  is  willing  to  make  ex- 
pensive surveys  preparatory  to  the  proper 
construction  at  not  too  great  cost  of  propos- 
ed   improvements    in    order    that   larger   net 
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profits  may  accrue  to  the  road,  so  our  legis- 
lators are  ready  to  have  the  people's  money 
collected  and  expended  in  making  the  people 
more  efficient  in  creating  and  enjoying 
wealth. 

The  new  school  movement  springing  out 
of  the  Congressional  land-grant  act  of  1862 
offers  some  facts  of  interest  to  legislators 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  our  youth. 
These  colleges  (figures  of  white  pupils  only 
available.  Colored  schools  relating  to  the 
industrial  are  mainly  of  secondary  grade), 
with  12,334  students  in  engineering  courses, 
7,272  in  agriculture,  and  854  in  home  econo- 
mics, most  of  whom  are  competing  for  col- 
legiate degrees,  cannot  offer  their  training 
in  practical  studies  to  more  than  a  very  small 
number  of  the  26,000,000  school  children  of 
the  couilry.  All  will  agree  agree  that  in- 
quiries should  be  made  concerning  the  best 
way  to  supplement  these  colleges,  so  as  to 
carry  this  education  down  through  all  the 
schools,  so  as  to  carry  instruction  and  in- 
spiration into  all  three  practical  lines  of  ef- 
fort to  all  our  youth.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
the  engineering  departments  of  these  State 
colleges,  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts 
has  been  very  successfully  introduced  into 
the  numerous  city  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  mechanic 
arts  city  high  school  is  arising  from  tho 
effect  they  are  having  on  the  mechanical 
industries.  Manufacturing  firms,  for  exam- 
ple, are  seeking  in  these  schools  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  show  an  apti- 
tude for  expert  work,  a  genius  for  invention 
and  new  construction,  an  instinct  for  man- 
aging men,  or  abilities  for  promoting  and 
conserving  financial  affairs.  As  a  result  of 
the  agricultural  work  of  State  colleges  more 
than  thirty  of  the  needed  two  or  three  hun- 
dred agricultural  high  schools  have  been  or- 
ganized by  the  different  states,  two  having 
established  one  such  school  in  each  Con- 
gressional district.  Home  economic  educa- 
tion, first  organized  in  agricultural  colleges, 
is  rapidly  spreading  into  all  city  high  schools, 
agricultural  high  schools  as  well  as  private- 
ly endowed  schools  of  secondary  and  higher 
grade  and  even  into  primary  schools.  In 
towns  and  cities  too  small  to  establish  separ- 
ate mechanic  arts'  schools,  more  or  less  me- 
chanical and  home  economics  instruction  is 
introduced  often  as  elective  subjects  in  the 
regular    high    school   courses    of    instruction. 

The  little  rural  school,  so  long  the  most 
backward  in  catching  step  with  modern 
progress,  is  beginning  to  take  new  form. 
Education  in  agriculture  and  home  econo- 
mics once  it  is  fairly  started  toward  all  farm 
boys  and  girls  promises  to  be  too  strong  for 
the  conservatism  of  even  the  isolated  rural 
school.  These  schools  have  amply  demon- 
strated that  in  their  present  form  they  can 
not  properly  handle  these  two  new  lines  of 
work.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  need  to 
be  born  over  into  new  life  which  will  fit 
them  for  their  part — a  most  important  part 
in  the  evolution  of  modern  agriculture  and 
modern  home-making.  The  one-room  school 
must  become  the  four-room  consolidated 
school,  so  that  a  man  trained  to  teach  agri- 
culture and  a  woman  trained  to  teach  home 
economics  may  here  find  that  fair  wage  and 
that  long  tenure  of  office  which  will  war- 
rant them  in  thoroughly  preparing  for  their 
important  tasks.  The  faculty  of  four  or 
five  teachers  can  conduct  a  ten-vear  course 
extending  through  the  eight  primary  school 
years  and  two  years  of  the  high  school  for 
the  150  children  from  as  many  farms  in  an 
area  of  25  square  miles.  The  cottage  of  the 
principal;    the    plantations    of    timber,    fruit, 


vegetable  and  ornamental  plants;  the  plots- 
for  field  crops,  fertilizer  demonstrations  and 
farm  management  lessons;  the  laboratory  and 
practice  room;  and  the  vital  connection  the 
teachers  can  have  by  co-operating  with  par- 
ents in  the  work  on  the  farms  and  in  tho 
homes  will  weave  strongly  into  the  pupils' 
nature  the  elements  of  a  true  educktion  in 
country  life.  With  the  schools  thus  organ- 
ized there  is  provided  in  the  country  a  far 
broader  child- life  than  has  yet  been  con- 
ceived for  city  youth.  How  can  the  nation 
better  expend  some  of  its  wealth  than  by 
thus  making  provision  for  well-nigh  ideal 
conditions  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  in 
our  country  homes?  Two  hundred  of  the 
needed  40,000  consolidated  rural  schools  have- 
been  established,  and  practical  studies  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  are  slowly 
but  surely  finding  their  places  in  them. 

Education  in  the  city  industries  in  agri- 
culture and  in  home  economics  having  be- 
come successful  elements  in  our  public  edu- 
cation it  is  not  too  early  to  inquire  how  they 
may  best  be  brought  freely  to  all  American 
youth.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  subjects  generally  into  the 
secondary  and  primary  schools  will  mater- 
ially increase  the  cost  of  our  public  schools, 
nor  that  this  added  cost  will  several  times 
over  return  in  the  greater  earnings  and  in 
the  better  homes  of  the  coming  generation. 
Those  who  have  most  closely  investigated 
the  subject  believe  that  the  general  adop- 
tion of  industrial  education  is  in  the  same 
category  as  were  the  adoption  of  the  steam 
engine,  the  self-binder  and  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. The  vast  expenditures  of  these  me- 
chanical inventions  would  have  seemed  more 
appalling  fifty  years  ago  than  would  now 
the  added  cost  of  industrial  education.  Our 
scheme  of  education  for  city  life  is  rapidly 
taking  form  for  the  non-agricultural  classes 
in  our  tripartite  system  of  primary,  second- 
ary and  higher  schools.  The  great  bulk  of 
this  work  provided  for  by  public  taxation  is 
organized  under  an  articulated  system  of 
eight  years  of  primary,  four  years  of  sec- 
ondary or  high  school,  four  years  of  col- 
legiate work  with  one  or  more  added  years 
for  graduate  courses.  The  privately  en- 
dowed schools  of  primary  and  secondary 
grade  are  no  longer  rapidly  increasing  their 
numbers  nor  their  income,  though  their 
value  is  and  will  continue  to  be  second  to 
that  of  the  rising  public  school  system.  Per- 
sons with  private  funds  to  give  to  good 
causes  are  more  and  more  recognizing  that 
public  funds  are  to  carry  the  main  burden 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Even  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  non-public  char- 
acter arc  meeting  most  powerful  rivalry 
from    State    colleges    and    State    universities. 

The  city  youth  early  gains  a  position  on 
the  educational  ladder,  and  with  the  hope 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth  he  looks  and 
climbs  upward.  The  system  ever  leads  him 
on  as  if  all  could  find  occupation  at  'the 
top.  But  necessity  to  labor  for  sustenance 
and  other  causes  compels  or  induces  98.6 
out  of  a  hundred  (from  statistics  of  atten- 
dance in  private  and  public  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
1904  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education)  to  stop  short  of  the 
college  ladder,  and  9.4  out  of  a  hundred  to 
stop  before  leaving  the  primary  ladder  and 
labor  in  the  fields,  shops  and  homes.  Higher 
education  is  very  important;  secondary  edu- 
cation even  more  Important;  but  the  great 
work  of  the  schools  must  be  done  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  main  function  of  our 
secondary    and    higher    schools    is    clearly    to 
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prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  schools. 
The  city-life  system  of  education  will  pre- 
pare those  who  are  to  coninue  on  their  edu- 
cational course  none  the  less  well  if  the 
lower  schools  devote  a  fair  amount  of  their 
time  to  education  relating  to  the  sustaining 
industries.  And  there  will  be  a  far  better 
self-selection  of  those  who  are  to  continue 
In  school  that  they  may  prepare  for  the 
pulpit,  for  the  bar,  for  the  teacher's  chair, 
or  for  the  engineer's  or  technician's  post. 
The  wider  experience  of  the  pupil  who  tests 
his  own  powers  and  interests  with  the  nat- 
ural, industrial,  and  home-making  objects 
and  subjects  will  enable  him  earlier  to  find 
himself;  so  that  fewer  mistakes  in  choice 
of  a   life   vocation   may   be   made. 

When  our  city  secondary  schools  freely 
offer  to  all  pupils  training  in  the  mechanical 
Industries  and  in  home  economics,  teachers 
will  be  trained  who  know  the  educational 
value  of  these  subjects  from  the  standpoints 
of  scholarship,  mental  power,  industrial 
skill,  and  broad,  practical  citizenship,  and 
who  can  successfully  introduce  these  sub- 
jects in  an  elementary  way  in  the  higher 
grades  of  all  our  city  and  town  primary 
schools.  Clearly  there  is  no  need  in  tlie  cun  i- 
culum  ar\d  plan  of  our  city  high  schools  for 
instruction  in  practical  subjects  that  those 
who  are  to  be  teachers  of  our  lower  schools 
may  have  knowledge,  interest  and  inspira- 
tion regarding  these  broad  fields  of  indus- 
trial and  household  work  with  which  most 
of  the  people  throughout  their  lives  must 
daily  deal,  and  that  very  many  leaders  with 
higher  standards  of  skill  and  efficiency  may 
be  provided  for  all  our  industrial  and  home- 
making  work.  Laborers  trained  in  their 
work,  however  simple;  artisan^  skilled  in 
their  expert  labor;  technicians  schooled, 
specialized  in  their  duties;  foremen,  man- 
agers, and  heads  of  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, and  commercial  enterprises  made 
alert  to  see  the  inter-reLitlons  of  industrial 
processes — the  web  and  woof  of  our  great 
non-agricultural  industries — will  make  splen- 
did use  of  a  far  more  highly  developed  prac- 
tical school  training  than  our  country  now 
provides   them. 

Country-life  education  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  centralized  population  and 
wealth.  It  has  not  developed  the  needed 
leaders.  Its  problems  have  been  more  dif- 
ficult; its  organization  has  been  more  slow. 
While  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  were  designed  by  Congress 
to  keep  agriculture  and  our  splendid  coun- 
trv  life  at  the  front,  some  of  these  institu- 
tions failed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more  to  make  a  success  of  their  agricultural 
instruction.  Many  causes  operated  to  re- 
tard the  successful  development  of  collegiate 
courses  in  agriculture.  General  education 
requiring  only  class  rooms,  chairs,  black- 
boards and  books  and  scientific  education 
requiring  in  addition  only  laboratories  became 
first  installed  in  many  of  the  institutions 
and  long  held  the  chief  place  in  the  minds 
of  college  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees. 
Entering  vigorously  upon  agricultural  edu- 
cation necessitated  the  additional  expendi- 
tures for  practice  labratories  and  practical 
work  on  the  farm,  and  for  expensive  herds 
of  live  stock  and  for  other  costly  equipment. 
The  collegiate  faculty  most  of  whom  were 
educated  in  the  older  schools  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  enter  a  race  for  large 
number  of  students  with  general  colleges, 
thus  hoping  to  gain  favor  with  legislatures, 
and  most  of  the  funds  were  used  lor  courses 
which  could  easiest  be  made  popular.     Fol- 


lowing the  ideals  of  the  older  educators, 
the  technical  and  practical  studies  in  agri- 
culture were  at  first  put  toward  the  top  of 
the  collegiate  courses.  The  assumption  now 
proved  erroneous  that  the  farmer  should  bQ 
afforded  as  long  a  course  of  college  study 
as  persons  preparing  for  technical  profes- 
sions. At  first  there  were  not  so  many  posi- 
tions open  to  the  trained  agriculturist  as  to 
the  graduate  of  the  general  and  scientific 
courses,  which  became  popular  as  prepara- 
tory college  courses  for  those  desiring  to 
take  their  graduate  work  in  law,  medicine 
and  other  professions.  Lack  of  a  substantial 
body  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  bu.-5i- 
ness  principles  in  pedagogic  form  were  also 
at  first  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  de- 
velopment  of   education    in   agriculture. 

The  engineering  courses  of  these  colleges 
on  the  other  hand  had  less  to  handicap 
them.  In  the  various  lines  of  engineering 
a  definite  body  of  knowledge  and  practice 
work  was  early  brought  together  in  splen- 
did form  for  teaching.  The  rapid  growth  of 
industrial,  transportation,  and  merchandis- 
ing enterprises  afforded  large  numbers  of 
salaried  positions,  paying  even  better  wages 
than  positions  to  which  general  and  scien- 
tific collegiate  courses  led.  Students  seeing 
the  halting  and  unsatisfactory  character  of 
instruction  in  agriculture,  naturally  flocked 
to  the  courses  of  study  which  seemed  to 
give  them  individually  the  best  opening. 
Presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  traveling 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  responded  to  the 
development  of  general  and  mechanic  arts' 
courses  and  failed  to  secure  from  the  legis- 
latures the  large  necessary  equipment  for 
agricultural  education. 

During  the  last  one  or  two  decades  one 
State  College  after  another  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  forward  its  agricultural  instruction, 
and  today  success  has  been  reached  in  a 
large  proportion  of  these  institutions,  giving 
assurance  that  this  class  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation  has   a   grand   future. 

Success  had  hardly  been  attained  in  col- 
legiate courses  in  agricultural  education 
when  secondary  schools  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation began  successfully  to  develop.  In 
1888  the  University  of  Minnesota  began  an 
experiment  at  developing  an  agricultural 
high  school  course.  This  experiment  is  of 
none  the  less  value,  and  of  all  the  greater 
interest,  because  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
failure  of  agricultural  courses  of  collegiate 
grade  to  gain  a  foothold  in  a  State  uni- 
versity. Just  as  Congress  by  its  land-act 
grant  forced  colleges  of  agriculture  upon  the 
states,  this  agricultural  high-school  move- 
ment was  injected  into  the  school  system 
upon  the  initiative  of  farmers  and  business 
men.  At  present  between  thirty  and  forty 
agricultural  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished  in   the  United   States. 

In  one  line  of  country-life  education  school 
men  and  non-school  men  have  together 
taken  up  the  practical  in  school  work. 
Farmers  and  educators  together  have  en- 
tered upon  the  development  of  rural  schools, 
as  to  have  them  cover  agriculture  and  home 
economics  as  well  as  the  Three  R's.  Thus 
the  school  people  are  especially  champion- 
ing the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  and 
the  farmers  are  laying  stress  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  into  all  rural 
schools.  Both  classes  are  rapidly  coming 
to  favor  both  propositions.  The  farmers  are 
coming  to  see  that  agriculture  can  not  be 
successfully  introduced  into  the  one-room 
rural  schools,  and  the  teachers  are  coming 
to  see  that  agriculture  and  home  economics 
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are  to  have  very  strong  positions  in  the 
primary  country -school  curriculum  alongside 
the  Three  R's. 

The  need  of  a  unified  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  with  rural  schools,  agricul- 
tural high  schools  and  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, articulated  throughout  as  are  the  three 
classes  of  primary,  secondary  and  collegiate 
schools  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  city 
or  non-agricultural  classes,  is  gaining  wide 
recognition.  Courses  of  study  for  agricul- 
ture and  f(5r  home  economics  covering  the 
sixteen  years  of  primary,  secondary  and  col- 
legiate work  have  been  been  designed,  dem- 
onstrating that  a  unified  system  of  educa- 
tion can  be  built  up  for  country  people,  and 
for  the  professional  or  technical  classes 
needed  in  building  up  the  rural  industries. 
To  develop  country-life  education  as  instruc- 
tion for  our  city  people  is  developed,  two 
important  changes  are  necessary.  First, 
there  is  needed  in  every  rural  Congressional 
district  an  agricultural  high  school  with  capa- 
city to  accommodate  several  hundred  stu- 
dents, and  second,  rural  schools  should  be 
consolidated.  In  these  two  points  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
reached  by  those  who  have  paid  most  at- 
tention to  this  subject;  and  the  next  large 
public  expenditure  for  education  made  by 
the  American  people  should  be  for  the  con- 
solidation of  our  rural  schools,  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  high  schools,  and  the 
development  of  industrial  work  In  our  coun- 
try-life and   in   our   city-life   schools. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  if  a  way  ap- 
peared whereby  the  necessary  funds  could 
be  provided,  all  would  agree  to  these  im- 
portant developmental  changes.  Our  farm- 
ers say  that  they  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  discarding  the  little  rural  schools  and 
erecting  fine  central  school  houses  and  as- 
sume the  additional  annual  expense  of  haul- 
ing their  children  to  and  from  the  consoli- 
dated school.  Our  States  even  in  these 
prosperous  times  feel  conservative  in  appro- 
priating the  money  to  equip  each  of  several 
agrricultural  high  schools  and  the  money 
necessary  for  the  current  expense  fund  of 
each  such  school.  Our  cities  and  towns  dur- 
ing the  period  when  their  development  ex- 
penditures for  streets,  sewers,  waterworks, 
and  general  school  buildings  are  large  do  .not 
feel  that  they  can  add  to  their  budgets 
large  items  to  equip  and  maintain  instruc- 
tion in  mechanic  arts  and  home  economics. 
The  States  and  cities  argue  that  even  if 
free  industrial  education  would  pay  the 
community,  its  cost  is  more  than  their  pres- 
ent financial  ability  will  warrant. 

Investigations  to  discover  how  best  to 
finance  movements  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  our  farmers,  our  city  workers,  and 
our  home-makers  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. In  its  early  days,  the  country 
being  small  and  jeopardized  by  external 
foes,  the  General  Government  received  the 
right  to  levy  indirect  taxes  as  on  imports, 
on  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The  states  and  the 
lesser  political  divisions  on  the  otherhand 
raise  their  revenues  by  more  direct  taxatiOTi 
as  on  personal  property,  on  the  incomes  of 
corporations  and  of  individuals  and  on  In- 
heritances. 

It  so  happens  that  since  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  were  allowed  these 
sources  of  income  vast  economic  changes 
have  taken  place,  placing  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment greatly  at  an  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  all  the  States  combined  in  secur- 
injT    taxes.      With    the    enormous    develop- 


ment of  manufactured  products  and  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  people  to  purchase 
them,  and  with  the  greatly  cheapened  trans- 
portation resulting  from  the  circulation  of 
vastly  greater  quantities  of  commodities, 
the  revenues  obtained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  enormously  increased.  The 
States  on  the  other  hand  find  it  impractic- 
able to  secure  such  large  amounts  of  public 
revenue  from  the  more  direct  forms  of  tax- 
ation. This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  thus 
secures  in  taxes  revenues  amounting  an- 
nually to  $800,000,000.  This  is  $10  per  cap- 
ita, or  nearly  $50  per  family.  The  States 
on  the  other  hand  annually  bring  into  their 
State  treasuries  only  $2  to  $3  per  capita, 
or  about  $200,000,000.  It  should  be  observed 
that  revenues  derived  by  cities,  counties, 
townships,  and  other  political  bodies  make 
the  State  and  local  taxes  presumably  some- 
what larger  than  the  Federal  revenue.  The 
fact  that  the  State  legislator  is  often  chosen 
under  pledge  to  keep  down  State  expenses, 
while  the  Federal  legislator  is  expected  to 
secure  all  he  can  get  for  his  State  from 
Federal  appropriations  has  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  relatively  larger  growth  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  this 
centralization  of  revenue  in  the  hands  of 
the  General  Government  is  a  great  force  in 
centralizing  governmental  power,  and  if  the 
people  had  less  education  or  lived  in  a  time 
less  democratic  this  vast  sum  secured  from 
indirect  taxation  might  be  a  fatal  danger. 
On  the  other  hand  modern  conditions  re- 
quire immense  strength  and  resources  at 
the  command  of  political  administrations 
which  every  four  years  must  depend  for 
their  power  upon  the  vote  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple. Not  only  the  outside  forces  with  which 
our  Government  might  come  in  confiict,  but 
the  vast  centers  of  financial  and  political  in- 
fiuence  within  the  country  are  gaining  such 
mammoth  proportions  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  agree  that  a  strong  government  is 
required  that  It  be  more  powerful  than  any 
rival  external  or  internal. 

The  productive  Industries  of  the  country 
yearly  provide  the  $800,000,000  which  goes 
into  the  Ferderal  treasury.  If  the  workers 
were  better  prepared  for  their  tasks  they 
could  easier  provide  still  largei*  public  funds. 
Since  states,  cities  and  counties  and  small 
school  districts  are  handicapped  by  direct 
and  less  popular  methods  of  taxation  in  se- 
curing school  funds  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  expensive  work  of  providing  education 
In  the  industries  it  would  seem  legitimate 
to  use  a  small  part  of  the  national  budget 
for  that  purpose.  Congress  has  thoroughly 
established  precedent  along  this  line  by  pass- 
ing the  agricultural  college  land-grrant  act 
of  1862.  followed  in  1890  with  a  direct  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  to  each  state  for  educa- 
tion relating  to  the  industries  of  the  state 
colleges— thus  by  gift  forced  on  the  people. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  Congress  offer 
to  each  rural  congressional  district  $10,000 
annually  toward  the  support  of  an  agricul- 
tural high  school.  In  1887  Congress  gave 
to  each  state  $15,000  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment work,  and  in  1906  this  amount  was 
made  $30,000  for  each  state.  It  has  recent- 
ly been  proposed  that  $2,500  be  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government  toward  the  support 
of  a  branch  experiment  station  at  each  Con- 
gressional district  agricultural  high  school. 

It  seems  only  proper  to  carry  the  sugges- 
tion one  step  further  and  suggest  that  Grov- 
ernment  aid  should  be  extended  also  to  Indus- 
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trial  education  in  mechanic  arts  and  home 
economics  in  the  city  and  town  high  school. 
Under  this  plan  a  Congressional  law  has 
been  suggested  under  which,  say,  10  cents 
per  capita,  or  a  total  of  $8,000,000  annually 
might  be  apportioned  to  agricultural  high 
schools  and  to  city  high  schools.  The  pay- 
ment of  this  fund  from  the  Federal  treas- 
ury could  be  conditioned  on  the  State  sup- 
plying the  necessary  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  and  on  the  appropriation  by  the 
respective  states  of  sums  equal!  to  their  al- 
lotment from  the  General  Government.  The 
law  could  be  made  to  stipulate  that  the 
Federal  fund  be  used  only  for  actual  work 
in  classes  devoted  to  the  industries  and  do- 
mestic work. 

That  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  fin- 
ancing industrial  education  is  necessary  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  those  acquainted  with 
those  communities  most  backward  from  an ' 
industrial  standpoint  as  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  in  thinly  settled  districts  as  in 
mountainous   regions. 

Even  Pennsylvania  would  receive  an  im- 
pulse of  vast  importance  from  a  measure  of 
this  kind.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  country  people  of  this  state. 
Her  manufactures  also  would  gain  a  new 
impetus  from  thus  inaugurating  throughout 
her  high  school  system  mechanic  arts'  edu- 
cation. Education  in  home  economics  thus 
made  possible  to  every  girl  in  the  state  would 
still  further  exalt  home-making  and  mother- 
hood in  the  Keystone  State. 

Taking  round  numbers  from  the  Twelfth 
Census,  Pennsylvania  stands  among  the 
states  second  In  manufactures  only  to  New 
York.  In  agriculture  she  stands  eighth. 
She  has  a  total  output  of  $834,000,000  in 
the  mechanical  Industries  and  $207,000,000 
In  agriculture,  practically  four  to  one.  She 
had  928,000  workers  In  mechanical  Industries 
and  341,000  in  agriculture,  practically  three 
to  one.  In  trade  and  transportation  she  had 
454,000  workers;  In  professional  service  103,- 
000;  and  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
566,000.  Of  her  6,302,000  people  there  were 
of  school  age  2,031,000,  or  practically  one  In 
every  three,  half  of  which  number,  1,084,000 
were   in   school. 

The  figures  are  not  available  to  show  the 
school  expenditure  for  the  five  classes  re- 
spectively. It  is  conservative  to  estimate 
that  the  103,000  professional  workers  have 
had  school  facilities  from  public  funds  and 
from  private  endowments  equal  to  those 
provided  to  several  times  as  many  workers 
in  the  industries.  Educators  are  rightfully 
urging  that  more  money  be  supplied  to  equip 
the  colleges  and  universities  which  devote 
their  energies  mainly  to  educating  people  for 
the  professions.  Indirectly  by  training 
teachers  for  the  lower  schools  these  higher 
Institutions  of  learning  have  a  very  large 
infiuence  in  educating  the  workers.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  had  their  great 
day  of  promotion,  and  they  have  reached  a 
point  where  their  very  substantial  eiqulp- 
ment  and  liberal  support  are  assured.  The 
professional  class  is  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  workers.  In  education  they 
appear  as  a  privileged  class.  They  should 
not  be  given  less,  but  more;  but  the  great 
movement  now  needed  Is  to  give  of  the 
world's  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  the  workers  and  to  add 
to  this  knowledge  skill.  There  Is  now  no 
line  of  work  for  which  a  technique  is  not 
being  rapidly  developed.  In  agriculture,  In 
the  mechanical  Industries,  and  In  home 
economics    the   body    of   acumulatlng   scien- 


tific, artisan,  and  art  knowledge  Is  being  re- 
duced to  pedagogical  form.  Studies  in  this 
great  triumvirate  of  practical  affairs  (me- 
chanic arts,*  agriculture  and  domestic  econ- 
omy) are  forcing  in  beside  the  Three  R's, 
and  the  resulting  sextette  will  so  broaden 
out  the  knowledge,  the  industrial  skill,  and 
the  productive  and  home-making  efficiency 
of  the  whole  people  that  every  class  will 
have  a  richer  world  to  live  in. 

Pennsylvania  has  about  one-fourth  of  her 
industrial  workers  engaged  In  agricultural 
pursuits  with  three-fourths  in  manufactur- 
mg  and  mechanical  pursuits  and  in  trans- 
portation. If  Pennsylvania  were  provided 
with  a  fund  from  the  Federal  treasury  equal 
to  10  cents  per  capita  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, and  one-fourth  of  it  were  put  into 
technical  education  in  agricultural  high 
schools  and  three-fourths  Into  technical 
education  in  city  schools,  and  the  state 
were  required  to  expend  an  equal  amount 
along  these  lines,  the  evolution  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  trades  and  industries 
would  be  rapid,  and  the  results  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's income  and  civilization  would  be 
both  extensive  and  profoundly  beneficial. 

Mechanic  arts'  education  thus  extensively 
supported  would  result  in  much  stronger 
leadership  In  the  engineering  professions 
and  in  the  business  management  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's industrial  and  transportation  enter- 
prises. Every  boy  in  the  state  with  strong 
instincts  along  any  of  these  lines  would 
then  have  the  opportunity  of  the  largest  de- 
velopment of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 
Ten  agricultural  high  schools  in  the  state, 
each  provided  with  $15,000  from  an  outside 
source,  and  $15,000  from  the  state  would 
send  to  the  agricultural  college  course  at 
State  College,  splendidly  prepared,  all  the 
men  the  state  needs  to  train  in  collegiate 
courses  for  professional  worK  in  its  agricul- 
ture with  a  surplus  for  national  service 
along  this  line. 

These  schools  should  graduate  from  high 
school  courses  a  thousand  of  the  farm  youth 
every  year  or  35,000  every  generation.  Who 
will  doubt  that  such  a  body  of  people  train- 
ed in  rural  business  and  country  home-mak- 
ing would  not  push  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
ture to  altitudes  not  yet  dreamed  of? 
Would  such  an  army  of  people  trained  in 
country-life  education  stop  short  of  a  splen- 
didly organized  system  of  a  thousand  con- 
solidated rural  schools  and  as  many  well- 
developed  single-room  schools  In  Isolated 
mountain  districts?  From  this  body  of 
young  people  what  a  splendid  corps  of  teach- 
ers could  be  provided  to  install  country- 
life  education   in  these   rural  schools. 

Under  this  plan  a  city  of  100,000  popula- 
tion would  receive  $10,000  to  which  It  would 
add  at  least  an  equal  amount  to  be  used 
In  studies  In  the  mechanic  arts  and  In  the 
household  Industries.  Thus  the  city  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  would  not  only  grade  up 
the  efficiency  of  the  Industrial  workers  and 
home-makers,  but  would  send  to  the  me- 
chanic arts'  collegiate  courses  in  State  Col- 
lege, or  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  colleges  offering  engineering 
courses,  youn^  men  better  self-selected  and 
better  trained  to  go  forward  In  their  pre- 
paration for  the  engineering  professions. 
Even  the  other  collegiate  courses  of  these 
Institutions  would  be  benefited  by  having 
a  better  selection  of  youth  to  enter  the  col- 
legiate, scientific,  literary,  theological  and 
related  courses  of  study.  Besides  our  mod- 
em conditions  require  that  the  scientist,  the 
writer   and   the   theologian   know   the   prac- 
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tical    sides    of    the    lives    of    the    people    for 
whom    they    experiment,    write    and    preach. 

With  large  public  funds  thus  provided  for 
the  practical  in  education,  the  'less  expen- 
sive but  hardly  less  important  line  of  edu- 
cation in  home  economics  would  receive  the 
impetus  it  so  richly  deserves.  No  one  who 
has  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
developments  of  this  line  of  education  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  will  doubt  the 
assertion  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  large  sums 
of  money  suggested  for  industrial  education 
if  applied  to  instruction  in  home  economics 
in  alL'  the  public  secondary  schools  as  thus 
suggested  for  city  and  country  would  easily 
^ring  back  to  the  people  more  than  the 
entire  cost. 

While  Congress  inaugurated  industrial 
education;  while  Minnesota  has  the  credit 
of  designing  a  successful  course  of  agricul- 
tural high-school  work;  while  a  number  of 
our  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Menominee, 
have  proven  mechanic  arts'  high  schools  to 
be  practicable;  and  while  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
other  states  have  made  practicable  that 
most  difficult  of  changes  the  consolidation 
of  the  rural  schools;  and  while  Alabama  has 
the  credit  of  being  first  to  locate  an  agri- 
cultural high  school  in  each  Congressional 
district  the  great  Southern  state  of  Georgia 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  first  proceeding 
to  finance  a  system  of  agricultural  high 
schools  throughout  the  state.  Last  July  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  passed  an  act  author- 
izing Governor  Terrell  to  locate  an  agricul- 
tural high  school  in  each  of  the  eleven  Con- 
gressional districts  of  the  state,  and  turned 
over  the  funds  reserved  as  tag  taxes  on 
fertilizers  and  oils  for  their  use  as  an  an- 
nual support  fund.  The  act  retiulred  the 
people  of  the  respective  districts  to  furnish 
farms,  buildings  and  etiuipments.  Governor 
Terrell  secured  experts  to  aid  in  the  selec- 
tion of  farms  suitable  for  school  and  branch 
experiment  station  work.  He  employed  an 
architect  to  prepare  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
campus  and  buildings,  and  he  called  upon 
educators  who  aided  in  devising  a  course 
of  study  devoted  especially  to  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  and  articulating  with 
the  rural  schools  below,  and  with  the  farm, 
and  at  the  same  time  leading  toward  the 
collegiate  agricultural  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 

The  people  of  Georgia  were  thus  so  fully 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  these  schools 
that  the  bids  of  different  cities  and  coun- 
ties for  them  reached  figures  which  put  our 
rich  Northern  states  in  the  shade.  All  but 
one  of  the  eleven  schools  have  been  located, 
and  what  will  be  the  bid  of  the  last  one  is 
pretty  well  known.  The  total  thus  given 
almost  wholly  by  individual  subscribers  for 
the  200  or  300-acre  farms  for  buildings  and 
equipments  amounts  to  over  $800,000— more 
than  $70,000  with  which  to  equip  each  school. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  magnificent  re- 
sponse by  the  people  of  Georgia  to  his  ap- 
peal to  thus  use  modern  technical  education 
to  bring  still  higher  her  rising  industries 
and  home-making  led  Governor  Terrell  to 
suggest  to  his  Congressmen  to  secure  a 
Federal  grant  for  more  money  with  which 
to  supply  to  these  schools  and  for  a  branch 
experiment  station  at  each  school  a  more 
nearly   adequate   annual   expense  fund? 

America  has  no  state  more  able  than 
Pennsylvania  to  make  a  strong  pace  in  the 
development  of  industrial  education.  Build- 
ing up  a  system  of  education  in  the  city 
Industries,  in  agriculture  and  in  home- 
making  will  cost  additional  funds.     But  the 


expenditures  to  make  more  efficient  the 
producers  of  wealth  and  the  home-makers 
who  devote  themselves  largely  to  the  devel- 
opment of  people  will  pay  back  their  cost 
several  times  over.  Our  statesmen  and  our 
educators  have  before  them  no  more  im- 
portant problem  than  that  of  financing  a 
plan  of  industrial  education  which  is  educa- 
tionally correct.  More  experiments  are 
needed  that  we  may  know  how  to  develop 
industrial  education.  Of  especial  importance 
are  experiments  to  determine  how  best  to 
organize  education  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  consolddated  schools.  Pennsyl- 
vania's law  passed  several  years  ago  provid- 
ing for  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
should  furnish  excellent  conditions  for  such 
experiments.  The  rural  school  being  far 
the  most  important  of  all  schools  devoted 
to  country  life  should  be  studied  by  actual 
experiments.  No  other  one  object  in  agri- 
culture is  so  much  in  need  of  investigation. 
Possibly  legislative  bodies  and  men  in  prac- 
tical affairs  must  make  the  first  move, 
as  in  the  creation  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  as  in  financing  agricultural  high  schools. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  talked  too 
long.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  see  the 
faces  of  men  like  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Critch- 
field,  whom  I  have  just  met,  and  of  Dr. 
Armsby  in  whose  class  I  used  to  be  when 
I  went  to  college  (not  that  I  mean  to  imply 
that  he  is  old),  and  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the  man 
among  all  other  men  best  fitted  to  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  called.  I  should  like 
to  say  more  about  these  people,  but  I  have 
already  talked  too  lung,  and  I  thank  you 
for    your   attention. 


President  Norton:  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions   to   ask    Mr.    Hays? 

Secretary  Bayard:  There  are  a  number 
of  plates  of  corn  out  there  that  we  have 
no  means  of  identifying.  I  think  there  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  specimens  that  have 
no  identification  whatever.  I  take  it  that 
the  owners  will  know  their  corn,  and  wish 
they  would  identifv  it  for  us.  We  carefully 
made  a  record  of  every  exhibit  and  then 
took  off  the  cards  when  considering  the 
corn  in  reference  to  the  award  of  prizes, 
but  I  wish  the  people  who  have  not  handed 
in   their  cards  would  see  me  about  it. 

There  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  look- 
ing for  Holstein  cattle,  and  others  who  are 
looking  for  Guernseys.  If  the  people  who 
have  these  cattle  to  sell  will  see  me,  I  will 
point  out  these  gentlemen  to  them. 

President  Norton:  The  time  has  come  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  milking  machine, 
but  we  will  not  start  it  while  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  is  talking.  I  wish  no  one  would 
leave  the  room  until  he  is  through.  It  will 
be  operated  tomorrow  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
ten   at   nignt. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  we  will 
have  an  address  by  Mr.  Alva  Agee  inatead 
of   the   first  paper. 

The  Creamery  people  are  especially  in- 
vited to  the  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Union, 
which  will  be  held  in  '  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  New  Capitol — in  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer's  room.  They  will  have  butter-scoring 
demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  those  in- 
terested  in   the   making   of  butter. 

We  will  now  listen  to  Mr.  Van  AlBtyne 
on   "Rational  Feeding." 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  friends:  If  anybody 
wants  to  go  out,  I  will  not  be  offended,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  inflict  an- 
other speech  on  this  audience  when  it  is 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  but  the  Chairman  has  in- 
sisted on  my  speaking,  so  I  shall  have  to 
do  so. 

I  want  to  lay  down  three  general  propo- 
sitions on  the  subject  of  feeding,  and  a  g  eat 
deal  of  what  I  say  will  be  along  the  founda- 
tion which  Mr.  Fuller  laid  thiig  afternoon. 
Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  probably  found 
out  for  yourselves  much  of  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,  but  it  is  those  who  have  not 
progressed  along  the  line  of  feeding  as  they 
perhaps  should  have  done,  that  I  want  to 
help  if  I  can,  and  the  others  of  you  will 
have  to  bear  with  me. 

Our  general  purpose  in  feeding  animals  is 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  I  want  to 
make  that  emphatic,  becautee  from  some 
things  I  expect  to  say  you  may  infer  that  I 
would  underfeed.  I  want,  therefore  to  say 
first  of  all  that  we  must  keep  the  animal 
in  good  condition.  She  must  be  kept  so  for 
herself,   and  for  our  good. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  matter  of  summer 
feed.  If  we  allow,  as  we  often  do,  the  cow 
to  run  down  in  flesh  during  the  summer, 
bhe  will  never  do  as  well  again  until  she 
builds  up  her  system  once  more. 

Then,  do  you  believe  in  adding  grain  to 
the  pasture?  Now,  my  position  on  that  point 
is  just  this:  I  am  fully  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  if  we  can  add  our  forage 
crop  to  the  pasture  so  as  to  keep  her  up 
in  flefeh  and  milk,  we  do  not  need  to  feed 
the  grain.  But  even  if  in  supplementing  the 
pasture  we  keep  up  the  milk  flow,  but  lose 
flesh.  It  is  better  to  feed  grain,  even  if  we 
do  not  get  profit  on  our  grain  for  the  time 
being. 

To  illustrate — I  speak  of  my  own  work, 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  It  than 
with  any  one  else's — last  year  we  did  not  feed 
grain  during  the  summer,  and  along  about 
September  I  noticed  that  my  cows  had  lotet 
flesh.  There  was  no  question  about  that; 
then  I  began  to  feed  grain,  and,  friends,  be- 
fore the  pasture  of  the  next  year,  I  know 
that  I  fed  two  fold  more  grrain  than  I 
would  have  done  if  I  had  fed  a  little  grain 
during  the  summer. 

The  next  proposition  I  make  is  this:  that 
there  Is  a  difference  between  feeding  cattle 
for  profit,  and  feeding  them  for  production. 
"What"  you  say,  "when  you  feed  for  profit, 
don't  you  feed  for  production?"  Why,  cer- 
tainly not  Take,  for  instance,  the  Pan- 
American  Dairy  Tetets.  The  people  who  had 
charge  of  the  Holstelns  and  Ayrshlres  fed 
them  from  16  to  18  pounds  of  grain  every 
day  In  addition  to  plenty  of  good  silage;  and 
then  they  pointed  with  pride  to  the  record 
of  their  cows,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  the  cost  of  their  feed  was  taken  from 
the  value  of  this  production.  Instead  of 
standing  at  the  head  they  went  down  fourth 
or  fifth,  and  the  second  week  wafe  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first.  Then  they  saw  they  had 
to  do  something,  so  they  gradually  reduced 
the  grain  rations  to  10  or  12  pounds,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week  they  had  more 
profit  on  less   milk  and  less  feed. 

I  don't  know  how  It  is  In  Pennsylvania, 
but  In  New  York,  bince  the  doctrine  of  pro- 


tem  has  been  preached,  our  folks  find  that 
they  get  more  milk  for  the  same  amount  of 
feed.  In  many  cases  the  question  with  the 
farmer  has  only  been  "how  many  cans  of 
milk  can  I  carry  away  today?"  They  do 
not  stop  to  think  that  fhey  are  carrying 
away  the  milk  and  carrying  home  the  feed. 
When  their  check  comes,  the  most  of  it  has 
gone  to  pay  the  feed  dealer  and  little  left 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  or  buy 
shoes  for  the  babies.  They  are  feeding  for 
production  and  not  for  profit. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  feed  for 
our  animals.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  the  chart. 

First,  the  green  feeds,  because  they  are 
the    best,    at    the    head. 

Next,  the  dry  fodders,  feeds  that  are  grown 
on  the  farms.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  objectfe  in  keeping  a  dairy  cow  is  to 
turn  some  of  the  raw,  crude,  cheap  material, 
through  the  medium  of  the  dairy  cow  into 
the  finished  product,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
seems  to  me  what  we  should  use  as  much 
of  our  home   product  as   possible. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the  best  feed  to 
give  hife  cows  to  make  them  produce  milk 
Is  pasture  grass,  and  if  you  will  notice  pas- 
ture grass  is  80  per  cent,  water.  Now,  if 
you  will  put  that  cow  into  the  statue,  she 
will  eat  between  80  and  100  pounds  of  It, 
and  do  very  well  on  that  alone,  and  after 
you  have  satisfied  yourteelf  on  that  point, 
take  this  same  grass  and  dry  it  and  where 
you  had  a  hundred  pounds  you  have  eigh- 
teen or  twenty-five;  now,  you  will  take  this 
same  feed  and  give  it  to  her  with  all  the 
water  she  can  drink  and  what  will  happen? 
She   will  get  thin   and  dry  up. 

Now,  we  want  that  cow  to  be  In  a  healthy 
condition  In  the  winter,  and  if  we  have  not 
the  pasture  grass  on  which  bhe  thrives,  we 
can  give  her  some  other  succulent  feed. 
You  will  find  here  a  line  of  green  feeds, 
three-fourths  of  them  water.  You  will 
notice,  also,  that  the  dried  foods  Instead  of 
having  75  per  cent,  water  have  less  than  one- 
fifth,  and  as  the  water  i^  decreased  the  crude 
fibre  Is  increased,  and  instead  of  10  per  cent, 
of  it  we  have  over  40  per  cent. 

In  the  dried  stalks  much  of  the  starch  and 
sugar  which  in  green  corn  was  digestible  are 
tissued  in  woody  fibre.  So  you  will  find  roots 
which  are  90  per  cent,  water.  Any  breeder 
of  teheep  will  tell  you  that  he  will  get  more 
growth   from   less   grain   if  he   feeds  roots. 

What  about  the  protein?  It  is  necessary 
In  these  days  to  understand  such  terms  as 
"protein"  and  "carbohydrate^"  and  "potas- 
sium," and  other  words  that  were  mention- 
ed this  afternoon.  Well,  we  have  learned  to 
take  them  in  as  we  have  such  words  as 
"auto-car"  and  several  more  of  these  terms. 

The  protein  is  the  element  in  the  feed  that 
makes  the  lean  meat  and  the  blood.  If 
there  Is  any  man  who  doeb  not  understand 
this,  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  If  possible. 
This  element  In  the  food  will  do  all  this; 
It  will  make  the  lean  meat  and  the  blood, 
and  you  can't  get  it  without  It.  The  man 
who  feeds  It  Is  building  up  the  bone  and 
muscle,  but  most  of  the  feeds  grown  on  our 
farms  are  deficient  In  It.  Prof.  Hayward 
has  told  u^  what  he  knows  about  growing 
the  pig,  and  that  he  has  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  protein  with  his  rations. 
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Now,  we  have  a  young  heifer  and  we  ex- 
pect her  to  make  a  success  as  a  cow,  so 
we  must  give  her  the  material  to  build  up 
her  body  on,  and  she  can't  get  it  out  of 
the  starch  and  sugar  in  the  feed. 

Then  we  have  the  dry  corn  and  there  i^ 
where  I  think  the  farmer  is  making  a  mis- 
take. Perhaps  she  is  within  a  few  months 
of  calving  and  we  don't  expect  her  to  give 
us  much  milk,  so  we  do  not  feed  her  protein, 
but  put  her  on  coarse  feed  and  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  the  efCect  it  will  have  in 
the  development  of  that  calf.  Take  a  case 
of  abortion  at  about  seven  months;  motet  of 
them  occur  about  that  time,  and  I  believe 
that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  receive  the  necessary  food  ele- 
ment to  produce  the  strength  necessary  to 
bear  that  calf.  Unless  she  is  properly  fed, 
she  will  have  to  take  from  her  own  body  to 
develop  that  calf  and  probably  fall  off  in 
fleteh.  Now,  I  would  not  feed  that  cow  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  pregnancy  the 
same  concentrated  foods  as  when  she  is  In 
full  milk,  but  I  would  give  her  the  cooling 
protein  feeds  that  would  give  her  the 
strength  she  needed.  I  have  heard  people 
lalk  as  thoue:h  there  was  no  benefit  in  carbo- 
liydrates.  Why,  certainly  there  ite;  but  the 
point  is,  we  have  most  of  them  in  our  own 
feeds,  and  with  this  in  view  how  can  we 
bring  it  down  so  as  to  benefit  us  in  a  prac- 
tical and  economical  manner. 

What  do  we  feed  in  the  winter  when  we 
have  no  pasture  grass?  Well,  we  have  the 
silage  which  is  bucculent  but  deficient  In 
this  protein.  I  value  my  reputation,  but  I 
will  stake  it  on  this  proposition:  I  will  un- 
dertake to  keep  my  cattle  in  as  good  condi- 
tion on  the  silage,  and  get  as  much  milk 
as  on  the  dry  stalks  and  two  pounds  of 
grain  daily  in  addition.  What  doefe  that 
mean?  That  I  am  to  that  extent  free  from 
tribute  to  the  grain   dealer. 

While  we  are  talking  of  silage,  let  me  fin- 
ish it  up.  The  corn  that  we  feed  our  dairy 
cows  can  be  most  economically  fed  in  the 
form  of  silage,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
corn  is  worth  as  much  pound  for  pound  In 
silage  as  it  is  in  meal.  In  my  country  it 
costte  about  one-tenth  to  husk  the  corn  and 
we  have  to  give  the  miller  about  one-tenth 
to  grind  it  for  us.  There  is  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  our  crop.  Furthermore,  I  believe  if 
we  add  so  much  corn  to  our  silage  that  our 
gutters  are  full  of  the  corn  it  is  a  waste 
and  an  injury  to  the  cow.       ,  .      ^.  , 

Now,  if  we  go  and  eat  a  big  dinner  and 
on  it  go  and  eat  a  big  piece  of  mince  pie. 
Fee  what  happens.  The  same  thing  happens 
to  the  cow.  T  claim  that  if  we  feed  our  cow 
more  than  she  can  dlgebt.  it  is  a  positive 
Injury.  I  have  fed  the  cows  lot^  of  good 
corn  meal  that  was  not  necessary,  and  both 
the  cows  and  I  lost  by  it.  I  believe  that 
not  more  than  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  is  as  much  ate  we  can  safely  put  Into 
Bilace,  when  we  give  the  cows  all  the  silage 
they  will  eat  twice  a  day.  But  when  we 
have  all  the  corn  we  need  in  the  silage,  u 
does  nto  pay  to  add  corn  to  it  in  feeding. 
Then  what  are  we  going  to  feed  with  it?  We 
must  give  that  cow  more  protein,  but  where 
are  we  going  to  get  it?  Perhaps  we  have 
the  corn  stalks,  which  are  high  In  fibre  and 
heat  forming  elements  but  not  rich  in  Pro- 
teln  We  do  not  get  it  in  the  corn  stalkte, 
nor  in  the  sllape,  nor  In  the  corn  meal  and 
T  want  to  feed  all  I  can  of  these  because 
they  are  grown  on  the  farm  and  are  cheaper. 


But  they  are  deficient  In  protein,   so  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  we  can  feed. 

Now,  I  keep  a  book  into  which  I  enter 
month  by  month,  on  one  page  the  returns  of 
my  dairy,  and  on  the  opposite  page  the  cost 
of  the  feed  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
results  of  my  dairy  until  I  turn  the  leaf  and 
add  up  the  cost  of  the  feed,  and  Subtract 
that  from  the .  returns  of  my  dairy ;  then  I 
don't  feel  quite  so  good.  Perhaps  you  do  the 
same,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  we  cannot 
learn  to  keep  that  cow  a  little  more  econ- 
omically from  the  stuff  that  grows  on  the 
farm. 

Well,  then,  we  will  take  the  clover,  nearly 
three  times  as  high  in  protein  as  the  corn 
stalk,  and  nearly  three  times  ate  high  as  the 
timothy.  Now,  my  friend  Wing  is  here  from 
Ohio  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  alfalfa,  and 
I  am  glad,  because  there  is  about  eleven 
pounds  of  protein  to  the  hundred  pounds — 
nearly  twice  the  amount  as  in  the  clover. 

Take  next  the  cheaper  grades  of  bran  and 
middlings  which  are  upon  the  market.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Fuller  that  the  standard  of 
bran  and  middlings  has  been  raiteed  the  past 
few  years.  If  you  will  cut  your  hay  when 
the  plant  is  half  in  bloom,  you  will  get  as 
much  value  out  of  it  as  from  the  hay  that 
is  allowed  to  reach  full  maturity  with  a 
pound  of  grain  per  day  added.  I  will  stake 
my  reputation  on  that.  You  see  that  I  am 
not  recommending  anything  that  will  cost  a 
big  outlay  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
age farmer. 

Now,  what  next?  We  take  the  Canada 
pea.  i  consider  it  superior  to  the  clover, 
and  next  to  the  alfalfa  as  an  economical 
milk  producer.  About  two  butehels  of  peas 
and  one  of  oats  makes  a  good  mixture.  But 
when  the  oat  head  is  forming  and  the  peas 
are  in  blossom,  what  next?  Oats.  I  know 
of  no  feed  that  will  put  more  stamina  into 
cattle  than  oats  will.  They  will  not  pro- 
duce any  more  milk,  but  they  will  stay  longer 
than  wheat  bran. 

What  next?  Buckwheat  middlings;  very 
little  fibre,  but  very  rich  In  protein  and  very 
rich  in  fat.  Where  you  are  making  butter  In 
large  quantities   it  hate  a  tendency  to  make 

a  soft  butter.  ^  .,.     „  x    #  #^,.«» 

Now   we  have  got  through  the  list  of  farm 
products    but   we    must   have   more   protein; 
so  what  'shall  we  do?    Usually  we  shall  have 
to  go  out  and  buy.     A  man  said  to  me  some- 
time ago,   "What  is  your  balanced  ration? 
I  said  to  him  "I  have  not  got  any  balanced 
ration,"  I  am  going  to  buy  where  I  can  get 
the   greatetet   amount   of   food   value   for   my 
money.      I    have    been   a    great    stickler    for 
wheat  feed,  and  I  have  said  frequently,  be- 
cause  I    believe   it,    that   a  large   P^^tion   of 
our  rations  should  be  bran  or  middlings  be- 
cause it  makes  bone.     I  know  now  that  bran 
and  middlings  are  not  necessary  for  the  cow 
and  how  do  I  know  it?       T  have  eliminated 
it  largely  from  my  list  for  the  last  two  yearte, 
and    my   cows   are   just   as   healthy   as   they 
were    before.     When    a   man    asks    me    over 
$20  for  bran,  and  I  can  for  that  money  get 
something  that  has  more  protein,  T  tell  him 
to  keep  his  bran  and  I  will  keep  my  money. 
What  about  bone   material?     If   the  food   Is 
deficient   in  it.   feed   a  couple  spoonte  full   of 
bone   meal   daily.     I   find   that   malt   sprouts 
and  brewery  grains,  which    are    made    from 
barlev.  will' not  hurt  the  cattle  In  the  least; 
and  these  bv-products  of    the    brewery    are 
cheaper  and    bett%-    than   a   like   amount   of 
the  wheat  feeds  at  the  same  money. 
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I  don't  buy  the  starch  by-products  and  I 
need  more  protein,  so  what  am  I  going  to 
•buy?  I  don't  want  to  buy  crude  fibre,  and 
if  in  some  of  thetee  mixed  feeds,  when  a  man 
comes  to  buy  them,  he  tinds  he  is  feeding — 
What  did  the  Professor  say  this  afternoon — 
twenty  per  cent?  I  think  one  of  them  ran 
up  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it  is  not  a 
notion,  but,  friends,  teome  of  these  feeds  are 
sixty  per  cent,  fibre.  But  I  must  have  more 
protein,  and  I  will  buy  where  I  can  get  the 
most  digestible  material  for  the  least  amount 
of  money.  I  don't  know  what  it  will  be 
next  year,  but  I  know  what  it  is  this  year, 
the  brewers'  grains  and  distiller's  grains.  A 
car-load  of  brewerb  grain  contains  twice 
the  amount  of  the  protein  and  fat  as  bran, 
it  may  ndt  be  quite  as  digestible. 

Cottonseed  meal  at  $30  is  not  dear  when 
we  think  it  has  forty  per  cent,  of  protein 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  fat.  Of  course  we  can't 
feed  that  in  excessive  quantities,  but  a  cou- 
ple of  pounds  a  day  may  be  fed  with  profit. 

I  find  I  can  get  as  much  milk  out  of  a 
ton  of  twenty  per  cent,  gluten  ate  I  can  i^ut 
of  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal,  but  if  I  feed 
the  gluten  exclusively  my  cows  will  get  thin. 
Then  the  linseed  meal,  very  rich  in  protein 
and  very  economical.  Prof.  Fuller  told  us 
this  afternoon  that  some  of  the  stock  feeds 
on  the  market  sold  as  high  as  $160  per  ton, 
and  are  composed  chiefly  of  linteeed  meal  at 
$32  per  ton,  1  have  never  seen  the  man 
who  denied  it,  but  then,  they  tell  you  it  is 
mixed  with  several  expensive  drugs.  Well, 
if  you  want  to  feed  it,  I  will  guarantee  this 
to  be  as  good  as  the  drugs  they  use:  100 
pounds  linseed  meal,  5  poundte  powdered 
charcoal,  5  pounds  Epsom  salts,  5  pounds 
common  salt,  4  pounds  saltpetre  (which  they 
call  nitrate  of  potassium  and  we  don't  recog- 
nize it),  3  poundte  fenugreek. 
'  You  can  see  how  very  expensive  these 
things  are,  and  I  would  say  that  if  the  ani- 
mal is  well,  I  would  not  give  her  any  of 
them.  ^     ^. 

Well,  friends,  there  is  rational  feeding. 
Now,  how  much  will  you  feed?  Why,  we 
will  feed  all  the  animal  needs  to  keep  her 
in  good  condition  and  in  addition  to  the 
coarse  feeds  she  has,  just  as  much  grain  as 
she  will  pay  a  profit  on.  That  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  cow,  a  good  deal  on  what 
you  are  getting  for  the  milk.  If  you  are 
getting  four  cents  for  it,  you  can  feed  better 
than  on  three  cents.  It  is  not  "How  much 
milk  can  I  carry  away,"  but  "how  much 
have  I  left  for  myself?"  That  is,  over  and 
above  cost.  I  think  it  can  safely  be  put 
down  that  eight  pounds  of  grain  in  addition 
to  the  teilage  and  good  hay  is  as  much  as  the 
average  herd  will  pay  a  profit  on  for  a  dally 
ration.  ,  _ 

But,  you  ask  me,  will  that  ration  balance? 


I  don't  care  a  hill  of  beans  whether  it  bal- 
ances or  not.  I  have  quit  sitting  up  nights 
figuring  on  that. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  the  old  cow 
whether  that  ration  was  balanced  or  not. 
"How,"  you  will  ask?  I  put  my  hands  on 
her  skin;  if  that  is  soft  and  oily  as  it  ite  in 
summer,  when  she  has  pasture  grass,  she 
is  all  right,  but  if  it  is  courtee  and  rough, 
then  we  put  iji  more  protein.  Then,  "  her 
droppings  I  consider  a  very  important  indi- 
cation. If  they  are  too  hard,  I  would  feed 
her  more  linseed  as  a  laxative  and  if  they 
are  too  soft,  some  cottonseed  meal,  and  1 
don't  care  whether  it  balances  from  one  to 
four,  or  from  one  to  seven^  it  is  all  right. 

And  again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
cowte.  I  find  that  the  Holstein  will  take  a 
wider  ration  with  more  of  the  heating  ele- 
ments than  the  Jersey.  Again,  I  find  that  it 
depends  upon  the  way  the  cow  is  kept.  A 
cow  that  is  kept  very  cold  needs  more  heat- 
ing feed.  You  go  out  here  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  some  day  when  it  is  very  cold, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  train  is  losing 
time,  and  the  conductor  will  tell  you,  if  you 
atek  him,  that  it  can't  get  up  steam;  the 
trolley  car  is  making  its  usual  time  in  the 
same  weather  because  its  power  engine  is 
under  cover.  ,  ,  ^ 

We  want  to  calculate  by  weight  and  not 
by  quart,  and  first  we  must  feed  that  cow 
so  as  to  keep  her  in  good  condition;  next, 
we  will  feed  her  for  profit  and  not  for  pro- 
duction. We  will  give  her  the  succulent 
silage  then  we  will  follow  with  the  alfalfa; 
then  we  will  feed  her  the  coartee  feeds  we 
have  and  to  give  our  animals  what  they 
need  of  protein,  we  will  depend  on  oats, 
peas,  and  home-grown  feeds,  and  when  we 
need  to  buy,  we  will  bujf  where  we  can  get 
the  greater  amount  of  protein  for  the  least 
amount  of  money,  because  the  cow  will  be 
the  better  for  it,  and  then  we  will  feed  her 
as  much  as  she  needs  to  keep  her  in  gooa 
condition  and  that  will  be  rational  feeding. 


Nine  a.  m.,  Thursday  morning,  January 
24th  1907.  The  convention  came  to  order 
with  Mr.  Norton  in  the  Chair. 

President  Norton:  The  first  thing  on  the 
program  this  morning  is  the  Secretary  s  re- 

Secretary  Bayard:  I  have  no  special  re- 
port to  make.  You  will  find  the  proceed- 
ings of  last  year  on  the  desk,  where  you 
can  get  them,  and  see  for  yourselves  what 
has  been  done.  We  have  not  got  pur  corn 
awards  arranged  yet,  but  we  will  do  better 
next  year,  and  get  more  money  for  it. 

President  Norton:  We  will  now  have  the 
Treasurer's    report. 


REPORT  OF  J.  F.  LANTZ,  TREASURER 


REPORT  OF  J.  F.  LANTZ,  TREASURER. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  a  written  report  this 
morning,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  I 
write  a  report  I  am  very  likely  to  go  to 
too  great  a  length,  and  as  we  have  a  very 
good  program  I  will  make  my  report  very 
brief.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  Association 
has  no  salaried  officers,  and  at  times  the 
officers  have  had  to  reach  down  into  their 
pockets  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 
And    so,    when    we    wanted    a    good    report 


printed,    and    had   no   money   to   pay   for   It, 
"The      National      Stockman     and      Farmer 
printed   it   for   us   free   of   charge.     The   of- 
ficers have  always  paid  their  own  postage, 
In  addition  to  furnishing  the  stationery  and 

doing  the  work. 

Now,  this  year  we  would  like  to  get  out 
a  good  report,  and  all  those  of  you  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Association  we 
shall  be  glad  to  list  as  non-members.  If  you 
will  help  us  along  by  giving  us  a'^V?l^^'''tn"2^ 
we   wiU  send  you  the  report  which  will  be 
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worth  more  to  you  than   that  dollar. 

I  will   now  give   you   the  actual   report   in 
figures,   which  is  as  follows: 

Balance   on   hand $64.11 

Annual  dues  received 115.00 

Department  of  Agriculture 225.00 

Advertisements   in    "Annual" 58.00 

Received  from    Dairy    Union    in    pay- 
ment  of   their  share  of  expenses  of 
last  Annual   Joint   Meeting 144.21 

Total  $606.32 

EXPENDITURES. 

Bills    paid    Lecturers    at    last    Annual 

Meeting   $265.69 

Stenographer    65.00 

Printing    Annual,    Postage    Programs 
and  printed  matter  to  members 42.47 

Total    $523.16 

Balance  on  hand   $  83.16 

President  Norton:  Are  there  any  remarks 
on   this   report? 

Mr.  McSparran:  Is  there  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions?  I  think  that  since  "The  Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer"  has  been  do- 
ing our  work  for  nothing,  we  ought  to  ex- 
tend them  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Secretary  Bayard:  "The  National  Stock- 
mand  and  Farmer"  has  been  thanked  for 
It.     That  was  done  last  year. 

President  Norton:  I  will  say  that  I  ex- 
pect to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
also  an  Auditing  Committee  a  little  later, 
and  any  one  who  has  any  resolutions  to 
offer  will  please  reduce  them  to  writing, 
when  they  will  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  brought  before  the  house.  We 
want  to  proceed  with  the  program  now,  so 
I  will  appoint  these  committees  a  little  later. 

Dr.  Hunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  an- 
nouncement to  make  to  you  this  morning, 
that  I   think  you  will   be  glad   to   hear. 

Pennsylvania   State    College   as   a   farming 
instution  has  three  objects  in  view;   one   is, 
to   obtain   knowledge   relating   to    the    indus- 
try of  Agriculture  and   to   make  experiment 
and   research;    another   is   to   educate    young 
men   and   women    to   go   out   into   the    world 
and  carry  out  instruction;  and  the  third,   to 
extend  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  to  farm- 
ers and  others,  the  knowledge  which  we  mav 
gain  at  the  Experiment  Station.     When   we 
find  out  anything  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you,  we  don't  want  to  keep  it  under  a  half- 
bushel,    but   we   want   to   get   it   out   among 
you,  where  it  will  do  some  good.     Now,  the 
Board    of    Trustees    for   a    number   of    years 
have  been   endeavoring  to  bring  about  such 
agencies   as   will   bring   the    School   of   Agri- 
culture and  the  Experiment  Station  in  touch 
with  those  who  need  it,  and  them  In  touch 
with    it    in    a    practical    way,    and    for    a 
couple  of  years  they  have  been  endeavoring 
to  get  a  man — the  man,   and   the  only  man 
that  they  thought  ought  to  be  in  that  posi- 
tion.     If   you    did   not   know   him    so   well   I 
might    say    something    about    him,    but    you 
know    him    too    well    for    me    to    be    able    to 
add   anything  to   his  qualifications.     I   could 
not  do  that  if  I  were  to  try,   so  I  will  only 
say    that    this    is    the    young   man    that   the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  selected  for  the  work, 
and  he  is  to  become  Professor  of  Extension 
Work.      I    take    pleasure    in    Introducing    to 
you  Professor  Alva  Agee. 

Prof.  Agee:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  As  yau  have  already  learned, 
Dr.    Hunt   Is   a   very  taking   man. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  the  Live  Stock  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  Pennsylvania.     Last  week 


I     addressed     a    meeting    of     the     National 
Breeders'    Association    at    Columbus,    Ohio, 
and    it    was    a    great    meeting.      There    was 
gathered  there  a  large  number  of  men,  like 
you,    practical   breeders   and   men   Interested 
In   heredity.     If   there   was  any  criticism   at 
all  to  be  made  of  last  week's  work.  It  was 
that  the  program  was  too  full.     There  were 
too  many  good  things  to  digest.     And  I  con- 
gratulate  you  on   your  program — a  program 
that  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  who  are  here. 
Over  there  I  was  just  a  little  bit  uneasy  for 
fear    the    large    mass    of    facts    would    cause 
distress    to   some    of    us.      I    thought    of    the 
young   married   man   whose    wife   woke   him 
in  the  night,   saying  she  had  been  listening, 
and    she    was   sure    she    heard    some   one    in 
the  pantry  at   the   pies  she   had   made,   and 
he  said  he  didn't  care,  so  long  as  he  didn't 
die  on  the  premises.     I   enjoyed  that  meet- 
ing over  there  very  much,  and  here  I  have 
been  delighted  with  some  of  the  best  meet- 
ings during  the  last  three  days  that  I  have 
ever    seen    in    the    State    of    Pennsylvania. 
Now,    I    don't    know    very    much    about    live 
stock    breeding,    but    I    am    willing    to    take 
the  information  you  give  me  and  extend   It 
to  others.     I  am  like  a  friend  of  mine,  who, 
like  most  of  us,   believes   thoroughly   in   our 
President.      One    day    some    one    asked    him 
whether    he    believed    in    infant    damnation, 
and  he  said  "Why— I  don't  know;  what  does 
•Teddy'    say   on    that   point?"    and    so   I   am 
in    the    same    boat.      Whatever    you    people 
say  I  am  willing  to  spread  abroad,  and  what- 
ever I  say  or  think   this  morning,   does   not 
concern   the  program   at  all. 

Some  of  your  people  have  been  Interested 
In   our   Farmers'   Institutes,   and   in   our   De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  believing  they  were 
effectual    in    reaching    the    people    with    the 
facts  that  have  been  developed  by  research 
and    work   at    our    Experiment   Station,    and 
above  all,   have  been  interested  in   the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  men.     We   have   talked 
college   education   with   our  neighbors;   some 
of  us  have  said   "these  boys  must  go  to  our 
Agricultural   College  and   take  a  four  years' 
course  In  Agriculture  before  they  are  fitted 
to   become   land   owners."      Now,    we  are   all 
practical   people    here    this    morning,    and    to 
us   that   sounds   good,    but   it   is   a  fact   that 
ninety-five    out    of    every   hundred   who   will 
own    land    In    Pennsylvania,    and    Ohio,    and 
New    York,    and    in    our    great    agricultural 
states  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will 
not    be    men    who    are    able    to    spend    four 
years   In   an   Agricultural   College.      Some   of 
these  boys  of  ours  are  not  students.     I  mean 
by  that   that   they   are   not   book   men,    they 
are  not  boys  who  are  willing  to  spend  four 
long   years    in    the   class    room;    they    prefer 
to    work    on    the    land.      That    means    this, 
then:  these  boys  who  will  be  the  land  own- 
ers in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  not 
know    how    to    farm    Intelligently    unless    we 
can  reach  them  in  some  way;   they  will  not 
know    any    law    that    governs    any    plant    or 
animal.      Well,    some    of   us    have    said    that 
the   solution   to   that   problem   lies   in   teach- 
ing agriculture  In  our  public  schools.     Now, 
I  am  heartily  in  accord  with   that.     I  agree 
with   Director  Bailey   of  Cornell   In  what   he 
says    about    teaching    geography;    most    any 
man    does   agree    with    what    he    says    about 
teaching   the   kind   of   geography   to   a   class 
of  boys  that  concerns   them  most — and  that 
Is    the    geography    of    the    farm.      You    take 
the   average   boy   and   ask   him    "How   many 
fields  are  there  on  your  father's  farm?"    He 
will   say   "it  is  10x12—1   don't  know;   I'll  ask 
father."     Father  don't  know,   and  he   comes 
In  the  next  day  with  a  new  idea.     Then  we 
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ask  him  "What  is  the  distance  from  your 
residence  to  the  farthest  field  on  your 
farm?"  and  then  he  would  measure  it,  and 
find  out  how  much  time  was  lost  In  tilling 
that  field.  Then  we  ask  him  about  the  soil, 
and  the  plants,  and  the  animals,  and  I  teli 
you,  we  are  practical  men,  and  within  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  we  will  not  need 
in  that  neighborhood  a  college  to  teach  our 
boys  properly  in  agriculture.  But  what  are 
we  going  to  do  now?  How  solve  the  prob- 
lem before  us? 

Last  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
I  spent  a  four-hour  school  day  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  with  136  of  our  Ohio  boys 
who  go  up  to  that  Institution  to  take  a  ten 
weeks'  course  in  winter  instruction.  We 
take  some  of  these  young  men  who  are  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  any  llaw  that  governs 
plant  or  animal  life,  and  we  put  them  in 
with  some  of  the  boys  In  the  four-year 
college  course,  and  we  give  them  instruc- 
tions on  plants  and  animals  and  soils,  and 
teach  them  to  judge  specimens  of  live  stock, 
and  we  bring  them  into  contact  with  the 
practical  elements  In  agriculture.  They  do 
not  ream  much  In  these  ten  weeks,  but  they 
will  be  largely  benefited.  They  will  see  that 
Agriculture  has  a  wider  outlook  than  most 
men  make  it.  That  has  been  done  in  Ohio. 
We  are  going  to  do  it  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.     It  Is  already  being  done   in   Iowa, 


Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  be  personal,  I 
will  say  that  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
thought  it  would  be  utterly  Impossible  to 
convince  me  that  I  had  other  work  to  do 
than  the  work  I  have  been  doing,  and  that 
Interested  me.  When  other  matters  were 
presented  to  me  at  one  time  in  Ohio  the 
past  few  years,  1  said  "No,  sir;  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied;  I  don't  want  anything  bet- 
ter than  I  have  here,"  but  when  I  realized 
the  possibilities  In  Pennsylvania  of  bring- 
ing your  boys  to  our  State  College,  where 
there  is  a  fine  corps  of  scientists  at  work — 
when  I  realized  the  possibility  of  bringing 
these  boys  who  are  going  to  make  their  liv- 
ing in  a  few  years  to  our  State  College  for 
ten  weeks,  and  starting  them  right,  I  was 
very  easily  tempted.  I  know  it  is  no  easy 
work;  I  know  it  is  difficult  work,  even  with 
the  co-operation  of  men  who  believe  like 
rhe.  In  a  better  agriculture.  It  would  be 
even  more  difficult  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
men  like  you  are  working  with  us  and  up- 
holding us — working  in  harmony  with  Dr. 
Hunt  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College— with 
all  of  them.  But  we  are  going  into  the 
work,  knowing  we  have  an  ally  that  will 
strengthen  us  where  we  are  weak,  and  that 
these  boys  will  come  to  State  College  within 
the  next  few  years  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture,  and   of  your  grand  Commonwealth. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STOCKMEN  AND  THE  MEAT 

INSPECTION  LAW 

By  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Penna.  State  College 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Eight  years  ago  I  stood  one  Sunday  on  the 
Great  Salt  Air  Bathing  Pavilion  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  looked  over  that  broad  stretch  of 
country,  and  I  thought  of  Dickens'  remark 
that  that  he  did  not  know  anything  deader 
than  a  door  nail:  except  a  coffin  nail.  He 
could  not  have  stood  where  I  did,  and  look- 
ed over  that  vast  stretch  of  country  with- 
out a  sign  of  living  vegetation,  and  standing 
there,  looking  over  that  broad  stretch  of 
dead  country,  you  can  judge  my  surprise 
when  I  found  later  that  that  broad  area  of 
dead  land  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  once 
laid  out  in  fertile  farms  that  were  the  pride 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Salt  Lake  City.  But 
the  vegetation  failed  through  lack  of  Irri- 
gation in  that  land  of  the  alkali,  wherein 
no  living  thing  can  flourish  without  it,  and 
the  farmer  moved  off.  Now,  that  is  a  par- 
ticularly striking  illustration,  and  I  use  It 
to  show  you  the  foes  that  have  surrounded 
the  alkali   sections  of   the   United   States. 

Then,  I  took  the  train  for  San  Francisco, 
and  if  you  read  the  glowing  account  of  the 
railroad  circulars,  you  will  expect  to  find 
yourself  at  once  In  the  beautifuli  valley  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada;  they  give  you  a  fine  de- 
scription of  it,  but  they  fall  to  say  anything 
about  the  two  nights  and  days  you  must 
spend  In  traveling  through  the  alkali  desert 
where  the  alkali  dust  almost  chokes  you, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  living  thing. 

Well,  the  next  morning  I  got  up,  and  I 
asked  "What  state  Is  this?"  and  they  said 
"It  is  TUah;"  I  said  "Why,  I  thought  I  was 
In  California  by  this  time,"  and  they  said 
"No,  this  Is  TTtah  yet."  Then  J  asked  them 
"Is  not  this  the  trail  of  the  Forty-niner?'* 
They  told  me  It  was,  and  looking  over  that 
vast  expanse  of  desert,  where  there  is  no 
living  thing,  I  said  "but  how  could  he  get 
through  here  alive?"  He  had  horses,  for 
there  were  no  trains,  and  he  could  not  travel 


on  foot  all  that  distance,  and  supplies  must 
be    taken    along;    and    probably    he    had    his 
family    with    him.      How    could    he    ever   get 
across    this    desert?      There    is    nothing    to 
support   animal   life,   and   no   living  plant  or 
tree.     Well,  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were 
tenderfoots    like    myself,    and    no    one    could 
answer  that  question.     The  conductor  could 
not    enlighten    me,    but    finally   a    man    who 
said  he  was  an  engineer,  and  had  engineer- 
ed all  through  that  country  said,   "I  can  ex- 
plain   that    to    you."     He    said     "when     the 
Forty-niner  went  over  there   the   grass   was 
knee  deep.      These   were   the   sheep  pastures 
of  Nevada,   right  along  here,   where  we  are 
now   running."      (Mr.    Wing    was    there    and 
can  teil  you  whether  or  not  I  am  right;  this 
is  the  engineer's  history,   and  I   don't  know 
whether  I  am   right).     He  said,   in   the   first 
place  came  the  cattle  man,  and  got  posses- 
sion  of   the   land   when   the   grass   was   knee 
high,    selecting  the   places   where   there   was 
grass  there  and  water  there  was  all  the  title 
required    so    far   as    he    was    concerned,    and 
the   next   cattle    man    who    came   along   took 
the    same    thing.      Now,    he   had    the   cattle, 
but    he    did    not    figure    on    the     sheepman. 
Then   he   came  along  and   I   have   been   told 
by  men  out  there    that    the    sheep    can    go 
thirty   days   without   water,   and   I   do   know 
that   the   sheep   can  get  ahead  of  the  cattle 
on  the  water  proposition.     And  no  cattle  will 
follow    sheep    in    large    numbers.      Then,    he 
said.   It  rains  some  times  out  here,   and  you 
people  who  have  not  lived  here  know  noth- 
ing about  this  adobe  mud;  it  is  worse   than 
anything    you     ever    saw.      The     sheep     you 
know,    not    only    eats    the   grass    like    cattle, 
but   he   will   burrow   down   and   pull   out   the 
roots,   and   they   pulled  out  the   roots  of  the 
grass    and    trod    down    this    adobe    mud    so 
hard  that  where  there  was  grass  knee  high 
in  the  days  of  the  Forty-niner,  there  is  now 
neither  grass,    nettle,   nor  jack   rabbits.     So 
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I  began  to  notice  more  particularly.  I  had 
supposed  that  this  country,  this  one-third 
of  the  United  States  west  of  Denver,  was  a 
be  the  feeding  place  of  the  whole  United 
States,  that  we  were  to  go  there  and  get 
our  young  cattle  and  bring  them  east.  That 
was  what  I  supposed  eight  years  ago,  but 
when  I  looked  at  it,  it  looked  different.  I 
can  bring  it  home  to  you.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  illustrations  to  call  it  to  your 
attention. 

What  is  contained  in  the  state  of  Nevada? 
I  went  up  to  Carson  Lake  and  took  the  stage 
down  to  Carson  City.     Along  the  stage  line 
I   saw  a   "V"    shaped   box,   and   in   that  box 
was  running  water.     I  kept  looking  at  it  and 
wondering  what  it  was.     Finally  I  summon- 
ed up  courage  enough  to  ask  the  only  other 
passenger  on     board,     who     was     a     woman, 
what   it  was.      "Why,"    she   said,    "this   is  a 
flume."    I  said  "What  is  a  flume?"     "Why," 
she    said,    "that    flume    brought   down    wood 
from   the   mountains   to   the   box   factory   at 
Carson  City."     "Oh,"  I  said,   "there  is  a  box 
factory   at   Carson    City?"      "No,"    she    said, 
"there    is   none    there    now."     I   said    "Why 
not?"     I  suppose  she   thought  by  that  time 
I    was   a    fool,    but   she    said    "We    have    no 
wood."     I  was  afraid  to  ask  her  any  more, 
so  I  kept  on  looking  and  at  Reno,   Nevada, 
I  asked  a  man  why  it  was  that  there  was 
no    lumber   in    that   part    of    the    state,    and 
he   told   me   that  Mackay,    the   lumber  king, 
had  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  work 
up  there  day  after  day  for  more  than  four 
years  cutting  that  wood.    I  went  up  to  Reno 
by  train.     The   train   stopped;   I  have  never 
learned  why  it  stot)ped,  because  I  didn't  see 
any  house.     So  I  said  "What  is  this  place?" 
They   said  It   used   to  be  a  mining   town   of 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  but  it  is  all  gone 
now.     There   is  no  wood,   no  tree,   no  vege- 
tation there,   and  so  they   have  gone.     Now 
you  can  see  why  it  is  that  Nevada,   several 
times  the  size  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
has  a  population  about  the  size  of  this  city 
of  Harrisburg,  and  it  was  less  in  population 
In  1900  than  it  was  in  1890.     I  am  not  saying 
this  to  disparage  any  one,   but  I  only  want 
to  bring  home  to  you  this  proposition.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,   that  trip  made  an  easterner 
of  me,  and  set  my  feet  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, when  I  came  to  look  at  the  surrounding 
country.     I  had  gone   West  with   the   inten- 
tion of  staying  there,  but  I  came  back  East, 
after   I   had   gone   over   that   country   deter- 
mined to  stay  East. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  men  began  to 
go  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  into  the 
new  country  beyond.  Then,  from  1800  to 
1850,  they  spread  into  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  perhaps  Illinois,  and  they  flourished  at 
your  expense.  Why?  For  two  reasons;  one 
was  that  it  was  a  new  country,  fresh  and 
undeveloped,  and  your  young  blood  went  out 
to  develop  It.  Then  came  the  Civil  war,  and 
after  that  was  over  the  stream  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  Heretofore  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  dug  out  their  homes  from 
the  forest;  then  they  came  out  with  plows, 
and  turned  a  furrow  or  two  and  made  a 
home;  then  came  the  self-binder,  and  then 
other  improved  farm  machinery,  making  it 
easy  to  make  a  home,  and  from  1870  to  1900 
the  population  of  the  United  States  doubled, 
and  in  these  thirty  years  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry developed. 

What  does  that  mean?  Why,  it  means  that 
In  thirty  years  these  people  of  the  United 
States  were  compelled  to  produce  as  much 
as  they  had  done  in  250  years  before.  For 
one  hundred  years  these  people  out  there 
have  been  competing  with  you  because  they 


have  had  cheap  lands  with  fresh  soil,  and 
because  they  had  your  fresh  young  blood  to 
develop  it,  and  they  raised  cattle  out  there 
at  practically  no  cost  whatever.  Take  the 
illustration  I  have  frequently  used  of  the  Jew 
peddler  who  went  to  Deadwood  thirty  years 
ago,  and  distributed  a  few  cattlfe  on  the 
public  land  there.  A  few  years  later  he  had 
20,000  and  then  300,000  of  cattle  worth  $3,- 
000,000,  every  dollar  of  which  he  made  by 
distributing  cattle  on  government  lands.  It 
was  easy  for  these  people  to  ship  cattle  Into 
this  new  country,  take  them  off  the  train 
and  distribute  them  on  that  land,  and  then 
ship  them  back  at  $2  a  head,  you,  of  course, 
to  stand  the  loss.  I  spoke  to  a  Westerner 
about  raising  cattle  in  the  East,  and  he 
laughed  at  me,  and  said  "You  go  back  and 
teach  those  Eastern  farmers  to  make  Jersey 
cream." 

Now  here,   gentlemen,   is   this  proposition; 
this  Eastern  country  is  adapted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  trees  and  grass;  the  Western  country 
is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn  cheaper  and 
cereals.      Then   we   have   between    the   great 
central  West,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Den- 
ver.    And  when  proper  economic  conditions 
are  developed  regarding  the  raising  of  grass 
and  trees,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees 
Is  stopped,    the   tree   and   grass   men   in   the 
North  Atlantic  states  must  flourish.     Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  will  make  great  hor- 
ticultural states,  because  they  have  the  trees, 
and  the  time  Is  coming  very  rapidly,   I  be- 
lieve, when  this  will  be  the  cattle  producing 
country,  and  the  West  be  better  adapted  to 
doing   some   other   thing — not   that   It   Is   not 
a   good   country;   I   would   not   say   anything 
against   that   part   of   the   country — but   It   is 
better  adapted  to  doing  other  things,  and  we 
need  not  send  our  young  blood  out  there  to 
develop   it.      It   has   got   to   be   developed   at 
its  own  expense.     You  have  been  doing  that 
for  a  hundred  years.     You  could  not  help  It. 
No   one   could.     For   the   last   hundred   years 
they  have  raised  stock  so  cheaply  that  you 
could  not  compete  with  them.     Some  of  you 
have  not  had  stock   enough   to  keep  up  the 
fertility   of  your   land,    but   just   as   soon   as 
you  have  more  stock  on  your  land  you  will 
raise   more   corn   and   more   wheat,    and   you 
can  afford  to  keep  more   stock  because  you 
are  going  to  be  paid  better  than   you   have 
been.     Some  of  the  people  here  have  thought 
that  the  only  thing  that  is  going  to  continue 
in  live  stock  is  raising  milk  and  butter  and 
shipping   it  to  city   markets;    that   the   meat 
business  is  out  of  it.     Now,  the  fact  Is  that 
these  Eastern  states  are  better  adapted   for 
raising  meat  stock   than   they  are   for  dairy 
stock.     They   are   better  adapted    to   raising 
grass  than   cereals.     In   Nebraska  there  are 
32,000  hand  separators;  out  there  where  you 
have  been   thinking  of  them  only  as  raising 
steers   they   are   milking   cows,    and   sending 
their    milk    In    some   instances    flve    hundred 
miles  to  be  made  into  butter.     Three  cream- 
eries in  the  state  make  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
butter  made  In  that  state.     You  have  com- 
petition in    dairying,    and    there    is    coming 
about  a  re-adjustment  of  the  live  stock  con- 
ditions of  this  country. 

Now,  there  Is  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to;  some  one  has  referred 
to  what  "Teddy"  thinks,  and  this  brings 
home  to  me  that  they  have  been  quite  busy 
in  Washington  lately.  They  have  passed  two 
very  important  laws.  In  my  mind  they  are 
more  important  than  most  people  realize. 
They  have  passed  the  National  Pure  Food 
Law,  and  tney  have  passed  the  Meat  In- 
spection Law.  It  is  going  to  make  a  differ- 
ence,  I  think.     I  went  into  one  of  the   big 
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packing    houses   in    Chicago,    and    when    the 
head  man  of  the  house  showed  me  about,  he 
took  me  to  the  department  where  they  make 
bone  handles  for  knives.     The  girl  in  charge 
showed  me  how  they  were  made,  and  "These 
we  make  into  bone  handles,"  she  said,  "and" 
showing  me  some  other,  "those  made  in  this 
way  are  the  imitation  stag  horn,  and  those." 
showing  me  a  third  lot,  "are  real  stag  horn." 
The    girl    was    perfectly    honest    In   her    en- 
deavor  to   make   things  plain   to  me.     Now, 
the  other  day  I  bought  this  knife  of  a  per- 
fectly   honest    young    man    as    genuine    stag 
horn.     Now,  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me  whether  I  carry  a  knife  with  a  handle 
of    genuine    stag    horn    or   not,    but    it    does 
make  a  difference  when  I  eat  a  piece  of  meat 
whether  it  has  poison  in  It  or  not.    It  makes 
a  difference  to  me  when  I  eat  sausage  wheth- 
er I  eat  so  many  pounds  of  sausage,   or  so 
many  pounds  of  sausage  mixed  with  so  many 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  so  many  pounds  of 
water.     I    was    told    In    this   'same    packing 
house  that  there  was  no  kind  of  sausage  in 
the  world  that  they  could  not  supply,  and  I 
have  a  letter  in  which  the  enumerated  six- 
teen kinds  which  they  make,  and  many  other 
kinds    which    they   do   not   care    to   mention, 
for  fear  of  hurting  the   trade.     Here   is   the 
point:   this  is  the  Pennsylvania  farmer's  op- 
portunity to  put  on  the  market  a  good  ar- 
ticle. 

Now,   gentlemen,  you  cannot  buy  Evapor- 
ated Cream  any  longer;  it  will  be  just  plain 
Evaporated   Milk.      You    cannot   buy   colored 
peas;  If  you  put  colored  matter  on  the  mar- 
ket some  one  will"  flnd   it  out,  and  you  will 
be  out  of  business.     But,  you  say.  If  we  put 
a  good  article  on  the  market  some  one  will 
put   it   out   of   the   market.     That   has   been 
the  case  for  the  last  flfty  years,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  from  now   on    is  going  to  be   the 
opportunity    to    raise    the    finer    articles — a 
greater  opportunity  than  ever  before.     I  be- 
lieve  there   is  going   to   be  a  discriminating 
public,    who   will   be   willing   to   pay   a   good 
price  for  It  if  they  are  sure  of  getting  the 
genuine  article.     I  believe  that  Instead  of  a 
few  large  packing  houses — I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  them,   for   they  are   all  right  In 
their  places — but  I  believe  that  Instead  of  a 
few  large  packing  houses,  there  will  be  scat- 
tered throughout    Pennsylvania    small    abat- 
toirs,   perhaps    co-partnership    abattoirs,    the 
same  as  co-partnership  creameries,  and  they 
will  say  you  "Can  get  genuine  sausage  there, 
and  can  get  it  fresh  every  day  and  inspect- 
ed" just  the  same  as  the  creameries.     There 
will   be   some   disadvantages,    but   there   will 
also  be  some  advantages,  and  the  bones  and 
fertilizers  instead  of  being  shipped  from  Chi- 
cago will  be  right   here,   and  I  believe   froan 
•       now    on    Is    the    day    of    the    Pennsylvania 
farmer;   you  will  produce  more  and  more  of 
the    meat   products;    there   will    be    less    and 
less  competition  from  the  West,  and  instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  local  market  there  is 
going  to  be  a  demand  for  your  products,  and 
you  are  going  to  lead   in  producing  a  good 
article.      I  am   not   Interested   in   cattle;   you 
know  I  am  looked   upon  as  an  Agronomist; 
I  am   Interested   in   raising  crops,   but   there 
Is    an    old    Flemish    proverb    that    says    "No 
grass,    no   cattle;    no   cattle,    no   manure;   no 
manure,  no  crops,"  and  this  I  think  you  will 
find  holds  true,  and  since  they  are  all  inter- 
woven, I  hope  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  will 
take   hold   of   his   opportunity,   and   turn   his 
attention    to    the    raising    of    cattle    for    the 
market  that  is  sure  to  come  for  him — Is  com- 
ing  now. 

President  Norton:     This  paper  is  now  open 
for  discussion. 


Mr.  Wing:  Mr.  Chairman,  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  we  should  allow  that  splendid  ad- 
dress to  go  without  a  little  discussion,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  most  vital  one  that  has 
been  touched  upon  at  this  meeting.  The 
question  is.  Are  you  up  against  It?  The  time 
has  come  for  the  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  to  wake  up  to  their  opportunities.  For 
some  years  farming  had  rather  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  our  eastern  states;  there  was 
too  little  In  it.  In  Ohio  I  have  seen  corn  sell 
at  16  cents  per  bushel — a  case  of  16  to  1. 
But  there  is  a  better  day  at  hand.  These 
conditions  in  the  West  of  which  Prof.  Hunt 
speaks — the  disappearance  of  the  grass  out 
there — are  all  true,  and  more  true  than  ha 
has  told  you. 

I  spent  a  month  In  Colorado  recently,  and 
looked    over    conditions     there.      They    saw 
something  must  be  done  there,  and  they  are 
learning   how    to   do   things   there, ''and   how 
to   do   them    well.      They    work   harder   than 
lower,  and  I  saw  the  farm  fences  going  down, 
you  do  here,  but  they  have  the  faith  to  over- 
come the  necessary  obstacles,  and  will  find  a 
way.     They  have  sent  the  price  of  land   up 
In   the   San   Luis  Valley   to   $175   to   $200   an 
acre;   it  is  worth  that  now  at  Fort  Collins. 
They    have    faith,    these    people.      I    said    .to 
them    "But    look   at   the    distance    from    the 
market."     They   said    "That  is   easily  over- 
come   with    transportation    facilities."      And 
they   said   "We   can   raise   four   or   five   tons 
of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  and  get  three  crops.' 
I   said    "I   can   do    that   In    Ohio.     What   do 
you  get  for  it?"     They  said  $5;  I  said  "I  get 
$12  In  Ohio."     They  said,   "We  can  raise   75 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  some  men  get 
a  hundred."     We  said  "We  can't  do  that  but 
we   can   grow   corn,   and   get   an   average   of 
80  bushels  to  the  acre."     And  they  take  this 
to  market  long  ways  in  teams,  but  they  have 
faith   in   their   future,   and   courage   to   work 
hard  for  less  money  than  we  people  get  here. 
Now,  do  you  see  why  they  succeed  there? 

Several  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege   to 
go  across  the  water.     I  guess  I  was  always 
a  pessimist.     I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy 
—I  was  born   in  Ohio — and   I  can  remember 
when    a    farmer   got    11   cents    for   his    hogs, 
which  he  had  fed  on  his  farm,  and  sold  his 
steers  at  $90  to  $120  a  head,  and  once  when 
I   was   a   little   boy,    I    was    sent   with    some 
of  them  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  when 
I   got   them   there,    the   old   man   gave   me   a 
dollar.     I  tell  you  I  was  proud.     When  wheat 
got  down   to   $1.25  the   farmers  said,    "Times 
are  getting  poor  now."     They  kept  on  grow- 
ing poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  farmer  began 
to    average     only     20     bushels     to    the    a  re 
and    then    fourteen.      Then   I   bought   a    field 
next  to  ours  that  I  had  been  wanting  for  a 
long  time;  It  had  got  down  to  where  I  could 
handle  it.     I  have  that  field  now.     But   the 
average    yield    grew    smaller,     prices    lower, 
•and   the   paint   wearing  off   the  houses,    and 
the    mortgage    on    .the    farm    grew    greater 
rather  than  smaller,  and  I  remember  riding 
along  in  the  train  and  seeing  the  old  houses 
growing  shabbier,   and  the  old   farmers  get- 
ting   white-headed,    and    I     said     to    myself 
"Agriculture  Is  doomed  here;  the  richer  west 
is  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  farmers  here 
are  getting  poorer,  and  there  Is  nothing  left 
for  them  at  all."     Soon,  however,   times  be- 
gan  to  pick  up  In  Ohio,   and  they  began  to 
pick  up  here,  and  today  times  are  much  bet- 
ter than  they  were  then.     But  stiU  it  seemed 
to  me   that   the  soil   was   impoverished,   and 
then  I  began  to  think  of  It,  and  it  struck  me 
that  this  was  new  soil;  It  could  not  be  wotn 
out;   It  had  been  in  use  less  than  five  hun- 
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dred  years — much  less  in  most  places — while 
in    Europe    the    farmers    have    been   farming 
the    same    soil    for    centuries,    and    are    still 
farming  it,   and  just   about   then   I   had  the 
opportunity  to  go  over  to  the  old  world,  and 
I  started   in  England,   and   then  went  down 
to    the   Isle    of    Jersey,    and    then    over   into 
France,  and  the  one  thing  I  wanted   to  see 
was  how  they  could  have  lived  on  the  land 
so  long,   and  could  still  continue   to  live  on 
it,   and   it  was   the   most   marvelous   thing  I 
ever  saw.     In  France  I  saw  the  finest  farms 
I  have  ever  seen;  the  next  were  in  Scotland, 
and  I  don  t  know  whether  Scotland  was  not 
better,  even  on  the  whole  than  France.     But 
In  France,  where  I  stopped,  there  was  an  old 
Frenchman,    who    offered    to    take    me    some 
miles  out  of  Paris  to  see  a  fine  farm  which 
he  knew,   having  come  from   that  neighbor- 
hood.    So  one  beautiful  morning  we  started 
out  by  train.    Now,  the  old  Frenchman  could 
not  talk  any  English,  and  I  knew  about  three 
words  of  French,  but  we  talked  all  the  way. 
When  we  saw  anything  that  did  not  please 
us,    we   frowned,   and   shook   our   heads,    and 
when  something  particularly  attractive  came 
under  our  notice  we  smiled,  and  shrugged  our 
shoulders,    and    we    understood    each    other. 
When   we   got   there,    we    went    directly   out 
into  the  fields,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  sight  than  that  field  pre- 
sented that  morning.     There  was  the  wheat 
as  high  as  the  backs  of  his  oxen;  one  man 
went  alongside  three  yoke  of  oxen,  one  man 
drivmg,   and   an   American   binder   doing   the 
work.     A  little  beyond  this  was  another  field, 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  quite  so 
many    clovers    mixed    together— the    Crimson 
Clover,  and  the  Red   Clover,   and   the  Alsike 
Clover,    and    then    the    Alfalfa— some    fields 
were  alfalfa  entirely.     Here  were  men  mow- 
ing with  old-fashioned  scythes  with  a  short 
straight    blade,    very    unlike    those    used    In 
America   in   former  days.     I  asked   the   man 
to  let  me  try  it,  but  found  I  could  do  noth- 
ing with   it,    although   I   have   mowed   many 
an    hour   with    the    long   curved    scythe   that 
was  used  in  this  country.     Then  behind  the 
mowers  came  the  women,  and  they  raked  the 
grass  together  in  little  bunches,  and  tied  the 
bunches  and   set   them    up    in    little   shocks. 
Wonderful  grass  it  was;   I   have   never  seen 
anything   like   it    in   my   life,    and    the   green 
fields    and    the    fragrant    clover;    it    covered 
maybe  twenty  or  thirty  acres  and  it  was  of 
marvelous  growth. 

The  farm  hands  lived  in  little  stone  houses 
which  they  owned;  many  of  them  had  lived 
on  this  farm  all  their  life  and  their  fathers 
before  them.  They  did  not  own  the  land; 
that  belonged  to  the  farmer,  but  they  owned 
their  houccs  and  did  the  work  by  the  job 
This  was  an  unusually  large  farm,  about 
thirty  thousand  acres;  it  had  an  immense 
barn,  and  I  saw  where  the  cows  were  pas- 
tured, and  I  saw  where  the  2,000  sheep  were 
KepL. 

Up  you  drove  through  a  big,  wide  gateway 
to  the  castle,  erected  centuries  ago,  passing 
the  big  stable  where  they  had  those  wonder- 
ful cows  that  made  the  milk  and  cream  for 
the  Paris  markets  to  the  north  end  of  it, 
which  was  the  residence  part,  the  residence 
of  the  man  who  owned  the  castle  and  the 
farm.  He  was  worth  probably  $13,000,000. 
He  asked  me  into  the  house  and  there  I 
found  a  lady  that  spoke  English,  and  I  spent 
the  afternoon  In  going  through  that  magnifi- 
cent old  castle  with  its  fine  art  galleries, 
and  elegant  libraries,  Its  collections  of  armor 
a  thousand  years  old.  In  the  grand  old  halls 
with  the  windows  down  to  the  floor;  but 
there     was     one     peculiarity     about     those 


windows;  every  window  on  every  side  of  the 
castle  looked  out  on  the  same  thing  and 
what  do  you  think  that  was?  They  could  see 
the  cows  go  out  to  pasture  in  the  morning  in 
those  marvellous  fields,  and  they  could  see 
the  sheep  at  play  in  the  fields  beyond,  but 
from  every  window  they  could  also  see  a 
great  pile  of  manure — the  greatest  pile  I 
have  ever  seen;  two  piles,  each  one  as  big 
as  this  room,  sprinkled  over  with  some  com- 
position to  deodorize  it.  Not  a  very  aesthetic 
object,  but  one  worth  a  million  dollars  to 
that  old  Frenchman,  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  time  he  looked  at  it  he  said,  "How 
proud  I  am  of  this  pile  of  manure;  it  feeds 
my  family;  it  feeds  my  laborers,  and  my 
cattle  by  feeding  the  land;  it  is  one  of  my 
greatest  treasures." 

I  finally  got  away  from  these  people  and 
went  out  into  the  fields  again,  and  pressed 
my  foot  Into  the  soil,  and  it  ground  out 
rich  and  brittle;  and  I  said  to  myself  "Here 
is  land  that  was  old  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  is  still  more  fertile  than  anything  you 
have  ever  seen,  while  out  in  Ohio  vou  think 
that  new  soil  is  worn  out."  And  'l  said  to 
myself,  "Joe  Wing,  learn  a  lesson  from  that 
old  Frenchman's  manure  pile,  and  go  home 
and  put  it  into  practice  on  your  land,  and 
some  day  your  land  will  be  so  much  more 
fertile  that  there  will  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween   the    two." 

President  Norton:    Any  further  discussion? 

Dr.  Pearson :  It  has  been  a  great  privilege 
to  listen  to  these  addresses  of  Prof.  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Wing.  I  have  for  years  maintained 
that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
oppressed  by  an  unjustifiable  spirit  of  de- 
pression. It  is  not  justifiable.  I  used  to 
think,  like  Prof.  Hunt,  that  the  West  was 
the  great  cattle  breeding  district,  and  that 
It  would  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  our 
source  of  supply,  but  I  was  impressed  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Montana,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  cattle  raising  states,  as  to  what 
the  condition  really  is  of  the  cattle  breeding 
industry.  In  Minnesota  which  has  three 
times  the  acreage  of  Pennsylvania  they  can 
not  breed  cattle  and  horses  enough  for  their 
use.  They  are  buying  horses  in  Chicago  and 
taking    them    West. 

^^The  good  land  has  all  been  taken  up  In 
the  West;  there  is  no  more  good  land;  there 
is  no  more  pasture;  and  the  great  cattle  in- 
dustry of  the  West  has  passed  to  the  farmers 
of  the  East.  In  talking  with  some  stockmen 
in  Montana,  I  spoke  of  the  small  develop- 
ment of  the  live  stock  industry  in  that  state. 
They  said  "Wait  until  you  get  to  the  Big 
Hole  country;  you  will  see  there  the  finest 
horses  and  the  best  cattle  you  ever  saw." 
So  I  waited  until  I  got  to  the  Big  Hole  Val- 
ley, and  what  did  I  find  there?  About  20,000 
good  steers,  and  40,000  were  distributed  from 
the  stockyards  at  Lancaster  last  year  to  feed 
on  the  pasture,  of  Lancaster  county,  and  we 
don't  boast  of  It  and  most  people  don't  know 
of  it. 

In  the  matter  of  beef  I  think  there  Is 
something  we  have  overlooked.  I  think  Mr. 
Wing  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  farmers  would  raise  Short- 
horns they  would  find  them  a  profitable  In- 
vestment. It  costs  the  Western  ranchman 
from  $10  to  $12  to  produce  a  calf,  and  If  our 
Eastern  farmers  were  to  grow  Shorthorns 
they  can  usually  market  them  in  a  year.  If 
they  are  extra  good  they  are  retained  over 
another  year,  but  where  the  herds  are  re- 
tained there  is  very  little  attention  paid  to 
the  calf,  and  the  bull  is  sold  to  the  morgue. 
And  If  our  dairymen  would  grow  Shorthorns, 
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or  Herefords,  and  keep  the  beef  bulls  they 
would  raise  a  beef  quality  better  than  that 
of  the  West.  These  calves  are  sold  at  $2.50. 
*  ^iJ?f^  words,  the  Eastern  farmer  can  buy 
for  $2.50  what  it  costs  the  Western  ranch- 
man $8  or  $10,  or  $12  to  produce.  Of  course 
there  is  the  calf  to  raise,  but  in  some  dis- 
r?^^^  Ji^®  skimmilk  comes  back,  and  on  this 
the  calf  can  be  raised,  and  I  believe  that  we 
can  compete  successfully  with  the  beef  in- 
terest of  the  Wes^  if  we  will  but  keep  this 
in   view. 

Then  we  have  another  interest  in  this 
state  which  is  not  always  considered,  and 
that  IS  we  are  constantly  purchasing  and 
bringing  to  our  farms  the  surplus  fertility  of 
tne  West.  As  Prof.  Hopkins  explained  most 
of  the  crops  that  are  being  harvested  in  the 
W^est  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  and  we  are  buying  them 
and  getting  the  benefit  of  it,  and  when  we 
raise  beef  we  do  so  very  often  without  any 
regard  to  the  manure  as  a  return. 

Prof.  Hunt  spoke  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  of  the  future  of  Pennsylvania  as 
affected  by  the  new  meat  inspection  law.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  defect  In 
this  law  making  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,- 
000  per  year  for  the  inspection  of  meat  for 
export  or  interstate  use.  The  appropriation 
gives  Pennsylvania  a  proportion  of  over  $250,- 
000.  Now,  I  was  told  by  a  stock  breeder 
recently  that  the  inspection  of  the  large 
packing  houses  is  becoming  more  and  more 


stringent.  He  told  me  that  Armour's  men 
had  orders  to  condemn  any  steer  was  not 
absolutely  perfect.  What  difference  does  that 
make?  Just  this.'  before  the  meat  inspection 
law  they  could  ship  this  meat  anywhere,  but 
now  they  dare  not  use  it  for  interstate  or 
export  purposes.  So  they  ship  the  steers 
that  will  not  do  for  export  trade  to  a  firm 
that  is  doing  business  entirely  within  the 
state  in  which  it  is  located,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  put  under  federal  control,  be- 
cause it  does  no  export  or  interstate  busi- 
ness. There  are  a  great  many  packing  houses 
in  Pennsylvania;  under  federal  inspection  the 
buyer  for  a  firm  doing  export  or  interstate 
business  would  not  take  any  consignment 
that  does  not  fully  pass  requirements,  but 
the  man  who  does  business  within  the  state 
alone  can  do  it,  and  does  do  it.  So  this 
law  is  not  all  that  it  is  intended  to  be  and 
the  appropriation  of  $250,000  does  not  touch 
the  small  fellow,  and  he  will  continue  to  do 
business  in  his  own  way  unless  this  law  of 
the  United  States  government  is  supplement- 
ed by  state  meat  inspection  laws.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  want  inspected 
meats,  or  they  do  not  want  them..  If  they 
do  not  want  them  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  government  should  spend  $3,000,- 
000  a  year  for  inspecting  their  meat.  If  they 
do  want  them  it  is  necessary  to  take  action 
in  the  several  states,  and  then  use  the  ap- 
propriations for  enforcing  these  laws. 
Mr.   Wing   then  spoke  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  sheep.  It  is  a  good  subject, 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  make  out  of 
it  in  the  time  before  us.  Some  times  I  write 
my  speeches  and  read  them,  but  it  was  very 
discouraging  to  see  people  grow  tired  before 
I  got  through,  so  I  have  given  it  up.  and 
when  I  see  that  they  become  tired  of  the 
subject,   I   stop   talking.- 

I  am  going  to  outline  for  you  the  kind  of 
husbandry  that  will  pay  the  small  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  kind  of  sheep  ranching 
that  is  done  in  the  West  will  not  do  here. 
There  the  man  who  has  only  10,000  ewes  does 
not  count  for  much  in  the  business. 

Now,  the  man  with  10,000  ewes  cannot 
lamb  until  the  grass  grows.  That  will  not 
be  before  May  or  June,  and  there  will  be 
more  lambs  born  in  June  than  in  May.  Of 
course,  he  has  a  little  anxious  time  while 
the  lambs  are  coming,  but  there  will  be  a 
man  with  every  thousand  sheep,  and  besides 
seeing  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
temperature  at  night,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
tected from  wet  weather,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  disturbed  very  much  during  this  time. 
After  the  lambs  are  born  it  is  a  little  easier 
time  then,  but  the  men  have  the  extra  herd 
on  their  hands  until  the  earliest  lambs  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  market.  They  have  to 
see  that  they  do  not  get  into  the  alfalfa 
fields,  or  the  corn  fields,  and  these  little  fel- 
lows slip  through  very  easily.  Once  they  get 
In  it  is  very  easy  to  see  where  a  sheep  has 
stood.  The  eastern  market  for  the  western 
farmer  begins  in  August  or  September,  but 
the  heaviest  market  comes  In  October,  No- 
vember and  December.  We  used  to  buy  tiny 
little  bits  of  fellows  and  take  them  home  and 
feed  them  on  alfalfa  and  raise  them,  but  it 
Is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  get  them.  I 
remember  not  so  many  years  ago  buying  very 
nice  ones  at  $2.75  per  hundred  pounds,  live 
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weight;  this  year  I  paid  $6.35,  and  I  had 
1,400  of  them.  It  took  some  faith,  and  I  al- 
most thought  "I  can't  do  it." 

Now,  the  men  of  Pennsylvania  have  more 
sense  than  to  try  to  compete  with  the  west- 
ern ranchmen.  They  can't  do  it  very  well. 
You  have  your  grain  here  on  your  land,  and 
you  run  the  danger  of  stomach  worms.  You 
may  get  in  in  time  if  you  have  alfalfa,  but 
the  corn  growers  can't  do  it.  So  the  thing 
for  the  Eastern  farmer  to  do  is  to  raise  his 
lambs  earlier,  and  get  into  the  market  be- 
fore the  western  lambs  are  ready  to  be  mar- 
keted. Then  he  will  have  no  competition 
from  the  West,  and  can  get  a  good  market 
and  good  prices. 

Now,  I  think  it  will  pay  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer  to  have  one  hundred  ewes. 
That  is  a  nice  little  lot  to  take  care  of. 
He  need  not  learn  to  know  them  all  by 
name,   but   he   can   know   them   all   by   sight. 

I  am  not  talking  to  you  about  the  winter 
lamb  business  now;  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  how  the  ordinary  farmer  can  manage 
to   make    money   on    sheep   in    Pennsylvania. 

He  should  begin  in  February  or  March, 
and  first  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about 
taking  care  of  the  ewes  in  pregnancy.  That 
is  the  thing  most  people  know  little  about. 
I  love  to  talk  about  it,  because  I  have  had 
so  much  experience  with  it.  I  had  the  bene- 
fit of  that  when  I  was  a  young  man  and 
had  a  young  wife,  and  a  nice  lot  of  sheep, 
and  I  was  as  happy  as  I  could  be.  I  kept 
my  sheep  very  carefully  housed,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  and  led  them  out 
to  water,  and  took  all  the  care  of  them 
that  I  knew  how.  I  had  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  value  of  protein  In  the  feed  and 
bone  meal,  and  of  wheat  bran  and  clover 
hay,  and  oats  sometimes,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  prettier  than  that  bunch  of  sheep. 
But  when  the  lambs  came  then  the  clouds 
came  over  my  sun.     Feeding  so  much  pro- 
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tein  had  developed  too  much  bone,  and  the 
lambs  could  hardly  be  bom  at  all.  I  re- 
member one  weighing  seventeen  pounds,  but 
the  mother  died  and  the  lamb  died.  I  took 
it  into  the  house  and  nursed  it  and  fed  it, 
but  it  died.  That  lamb  died  because  I  did 
not  know  how  to  feed.  Well,  an  old  man 
who  had  raised  sheep  for  many  years  said 
to  me  "You  take  too  good  care  of  your 
sheep;  let  them  hustle,  and  give  them  oat 
straw.  You  have  wasted  your  feed  by  giv- 
ing them  too  much."  So  I  gave  them  oat 
straw  and  a  little  corn  fodder,  and  they 
looked  fine  and  well  rounded  out,  but  there 
was  .something  not  quite  right.  You  can 
learn  to  tell  that  in  your  sheep  just  as  a 
man  learns  to  know  when  his  wife  is  mad. 
At  first  he  needs  a  diagram  to  show  him, 
but  after  a  while  he  learns  it  instinctively. 
Well,  the  lambs  came,  and  they  looked  all 
right;  there  was  nothing  wrong  to  be  seen, 
but  they  did  not  live.  That  ewe  did  not  have 
that  lamb  at  the  physiological  moment; 
there  are  forces  at  work  in  her  beyond  the 
care  of  man,  and  I  learned  then  this  won- 
derful thing,  that  if  the  ewe  did  not  have 
milk  in  her  udder,  she  did  not  love  her 
lamb  either.  I  have  had  an  old  ewe  look 
at  me,  and  then  at  the  lamb,  and  say  as 
plainly  as  if  she  could  talk,  "Joe,  here  Is 
that  lamb;  I  have  no  use  for  it;  you  had 
better  take  care  of  it."  And  I  have  tried 
it  many  times,  and  have  nursed  those  lambs 
and  fed  them,  and  done  my  best  to  raise 
them,  but  rarely  with  success.  And  I  learn- 
ed this  then,  that  if  a  ewe  does  not  have 
milk  in  her  udder,  she  does  not  have  any 
love  in  her  heart,  either,  and  these  ewes 
did  not  have  milk  in  their  udders  because 
they  did  not  have  these  lambs  at  the  phy- 
siological   moment. 

Then  I  thought  if  I  was  careful  to  get 
a  good  sire,  my  lambs  would  be  all  right; 
so  I  exercised  great  care  to  get  good  sires. 
Then,  one  day  1  had  a  lamb  born,  and  the 
moment  it  was  born  it  looked  around  very 
lively,  and  found  its  dinner,  and  enjoyed  it, 
and  I  said  "That  lamb  has  strength,  and 
it  is  going  to  live,"  but  it  died.  Its  father 
lived,  and  its  mother  lived,  and  all  its 
kindred.  It  would  take  a  special  story  to 
tell  how  too  much  strength  is  not  good — 
how  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  too  little. 

Now,  we  have  learned  how  the  lambs 
should  be  born,  and  we  will  go  back  to  our 
ewe.  We  keep  that  ewe  carefully  housed,  a^id 
protected  from  the  wet  weather,  and  we 
feed  her  up  with  alfalfa  and  bran,  and  yet 
not  one  of  those  lambs  will  live.  Why? 
She  gets  no  exercise;  she  stands  too  much, 
and  not  one  of  those  lambs  will  live.  Keep 
her  out  doors,  and  give  her  exercise  and 
feed  her  well,  but  not  too  well,  and  see  if 
those  lambs  will  not  live.  Our  sheep  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  they 
must  not  be  kept  too  warm.  You  can't 
raise  sheep  in  this  way.  I  have  a  neighbor 
who  has  a  barn  worth  $3,000,  and  he  has 
never  raised  a  single  sheep  in  it.  He  keeps 
it  closed  too  tight,  and  his  sheep  get  no 
air.     You  need  the  air. 

Now,  a  man  who  has  sheep  should  have 
a  lot  of  little  panels  made,  about  3^  feet 
long,  and  fitted  with  two  little  doors  to 
keep  the  lambs  together.  You  can  fold 
th' .  e  panels  up  and  put  them  away  when 
yo  '   don't  want  them. 

^  hen  the  first  sheep  are  born,  I  tell  you 
it  is  a  busy  time  for  the  shepherd.  The 
ewe  m'y  have  twins — she  probably  will — and 
all  the  better.  Take  her  into  the  barn,  and 
put    her   into   this   little    panel    pen,    so   that 


she  will  have  room  to  move  about  with 
the  lambs,  and  then  you  can  take  care  of 
her.  It  is  very  nice  to  turn  her  over,  and 
start  milking  her,  so  that  the  lambs  cah  get 
their  first  milk,  but  we  have  not  time  to 
talk  about  that.  You  put  her  into  this  pen 
with  her  lambs,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  get  out,  and  run  around  among  the 
others.  Never  allow  them  to  get  out  among 
the  sheep  that  have  not  yet  born  their 
lambs. 

Never  give  the  ewe  any  change  in  her 
feed,  and  no  increase.  It  may  cause  a 
great  many  troubles,  and  give  her  indi- 
gestion to  give  her  anything  different,  but 
gradually  decrease  it  while  seeing  that  she 
still  has  enough  to  eat.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  give  her  some  protein,  and  some 
wheat  bran,  and  some  alfalfa,  thinking  that 
will  make   milk. 

Now,  if  you  think  the  lambs  cannot  suck 
all  the  milk  out  so  as  to  get  a  fresh  supply 
next  timci  it  is  wise  to  milk  her  for  a 
few  days  until  the  lambs  get  bigger. 

Now,  another  thing;  I  am  pretty  near 
getting  to  the  winter  lamb  business,  but  I 
want  to  start  you  right  for  the  spring,  and 
then  we  will  start  on  that  in  the  same  way. 
Make  a  place  where  the  lambs  can  go  in 
and  the  ewes  can't  follow,  and  make  it  so 
that  they  can  get  in  easier  than  out.  The 
lamb  is  the  creature  of  opportunity.  Most 
men  are  like  them,  and  some  of  you  men 
here  will  probably  go  to  the  legislature  some 
day,  and  some  will  probably  go  to  the  pris- 
on; it  all  depends  upon  opportunity.  So, 
if  the  lamb  has  the  opportunity  to  go  into 
this  place  he  will  do  so.  Place  in  that  pen 
a  little  trough,  and  in  that  trough  some 
grain — wheat  bran  will  do,  or  a  little  corn 
meal,  very  coarse  ground,  or  about  ten  per 
cent,  oil  meal  or  buckwheat  bran.  It  doesn  t 
take  long  for  these  little  fellows  to  get  start- 
ed eating  the  grain,  and  I  tell  you  they  en- 
joy it.  Then  comes  the  grass  in  the  fields,  and 
here  is  something  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you;  keep  them  ofC  the  grass  when  it  is  first 
growing.  When  you  turn  them  out  of  the 
pen,  turn  them  into  a  little  yard,  and  keep 
it  bright  and  clean,  and  when  you 
give  them  grass,  feed  it  to  them  on  the 
ground.  Why?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
grass  beyond  a  little  coloring  matter,  but 
until  he  gets  something  to  do,  he  does  not 
need  very  much  of  it.  When  I  was  ranch- 
ing in  the  West,  our  only  anxious  time  was 
in  the  spring  when  the  time  came  for  the 
lambs  to  be  turned  out.  We  had  100,000 
acres  of  land,  most  of  it  in  clover.  Now, 
as  soon  as  a  sheep  got  into  it,  you  could 
tell   where   he   stood. 

Now,  when  you  turn  them  out  you  may 
have  some  trouble  about  intestinal  para- 
sites. That  time  comes  along  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Then  the  ewes  go  out  to  grass 
with  the  lambs,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  those  lambs  run  up  and  down 
the  fields,  and  play,  and  then  run  up  to 
the  ewe,  and  off  again,  as  If  asking  her  to 
watch  them  at  play. 

Make  a  place  in  the  field  and  spread 
a  little  corn  meal  there  for  them,  and  one 
of  the  best  things  you  can  give  them  Is 
coarse  salt  that  you  buy,  and  then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  mother's  milk — the  best  of  all 
for  them. 

The  winter  lamb  business  Is  conducted  in 
the  same  way.  Begin  early,  and  when  the 
lambs  weigh  eighty  pounds  they  may  be 
sold.  I  would  not  keep  them  any  longer, 
because  then   the  western  market  comes  in. 
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and  the  prices  go  down.  I  would  tjy  to 
have  them  ready  for  market  in  June  and 
July.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that?  It 
is  easy  if  you  have  the  alfalfa  to  raise 
them  on.  Then  with  the  returns  from  the 
lambs,  and  the  old  sheep  left  to  fertilize  the 
land,  our  returns  will  come  in. 

President  Norton:  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions? We  can  take  a  little  time  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Y'ourig:  How  old  do  you  let  them  get 
before   you    finish   the   ewes   up? 

Mr.  Wing:  My  experience  has  been  that 
so  long  as  the  ewe  has  her  teeth  she  is 
faithful.  In  England  it  is  not  the  practice 
to  do  that.  They  want  them  all  to  be  four, 
five,  or  six  years  old.  I  have  one  ewe  that 
is  fifteen  years  old,  and  she  is  all  right, 
and  fat,  but  I  don't  think  she  would  vote 
for    "Teddy." 

A  Member:  That  man  with  the  bam,  did 
he  have  the  same  experience  in  keeping 
cattle? 

Mr.  Wing:  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  designed  a 
barn  for  a  man  In  Columbus.  It  was  the 
finest  barn  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  160 
feet  long,  and  had  16  windows  that  opened 
on  the  inside.  I  went  in  there  the  other 
day,  and  he  had  every  window  closed  abso- 
lutely tight,  and  was  trying  to  raise  some 
Shorthorn  cattle.  He  said  "Come  over  here 
and  look  at  these  cattle."  I  said  "I  haven't 
time,"  and  went  around  and  opened  the 
windows.  I  have  no  doubt,  though,  that  as 
soon  as  I  was  gone,  his  men  closed  them 
again. 

A  Member:  What  temperature  would  you 
have? 

Mr.  Wing:  That  would  depend  on  the 
weather. 

A  Member:     What  area? 

Mr.  Wing:  No  larger  area  than  necessary 
to   get  the  air  In. 

A  Member:  Would  you  have  windows  on 
one   side  or  both? 

Mr.  Wing:  Adjoining  sides,  where  the 
wind  does  not  blow,  will  be  all  right.  Of 
course,  for  the  man  who  Is  trying  to  reach 
the  early  New  York  or  Philadelphia  mar- 
kets   a    very   warm    place   will    do    no    narm. 

A  Member:  Which  Is  the  best  profit,  win- 
ter Or  spring  lambs? 

Mr,  Wing:  It  depends  very  much  upon 
the  lamb,  and  the  man  who  has  the  care  of 
it,  but  I  think  there  Is  more  money  to  be 
made   on   winter   lambs. 

President  Norton:  I  will  now  appoint  the 
following  committees:  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions: J.  H.  Reichert  of  Scranton,  M.  P. 
Shoemaker  of  Greensburg,  H.  W.  Comfort 
of  Falsington,  Rev.  J.  D.  Detrlch  of  West 
Chester,  Henry  Palmer  of  Avondale  and 
Austin  Leonard  of  Troy.  Committee  on 
Auditing:     A.   M.   Cornell   and  S.   F.   Barber. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Dairy  Union  and  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders*   Association. 

The  meeting  now  stands  adjourned  until 
1.30   this   afternoon. 


THURSDAY,    JANUARY    24,    1.30    P.    M. 

The  meeting  came  to  order  with  Mr.  Nor- 
ton in  the  chair. 

President  Norton:  The  first  thing  on  the 
program  will  be  an  address  by  Prof.  Van 
Norman,    President   of   the  Dairy  Union. 

Prof.   Van   Norman   spoke  as   follows: 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  We  will  now  be  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Dexter  of  Washington.  He 
represents  Prof.   Webster,   who  is   unable  to 


be  here.    The  talk  on  alfalfa  will  come  later. 
Dr.  Dexter  then  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows: 

President  Norton:  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
speaker  a  question — how  to  increase  the 
production  and  fertility  of  the  soil  by  dairy- 
ing. That  is  a  most  Important  question  to 
most  of  our  members. 

Dr.  Dexter:  I  have  an  idea  that  your 
own  president  could  discuss  that  better  than 
I  can.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  question 
to  answer. 

In  shipping  away  grain  crops  from  the 
farm,  you  are  shlppiug  away  a  large  part 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  such  crops  as  wheat;  but  In 
shipping  away  butter  and  milk  you  are  ship- 
ping away  only  the  minutest  portions  of  that 
lertility.  A  ton  of  butter  which  is  worth 
$500  takes  away  from  your  farm  less  than 
$100  worth  of  this  fertility.  You  raise  for- 
age crops  which  are  consumed  by  your 
dairy  cattle,  and  when  you  sell  their  pro- 
duct you  have  a  comparatively  small  ar- 
ticle, which  can  be  shipped  at  a  small  cost 
of  transportation,  and  for  which  you  obtain 
a  high  price,  and  which  takes  away  only  a 
minute  portion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  a  large  part  of  what  you  feed  the  cattie 
is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
nure, and  Is  worth  about  $10  per  cow  to 
the  farm  each  year,  and  with  careful  hand- 
ling produces  about  $30  in  return. 

Prof.  Van  Norma-n:  A  hundred  dollars* 
worth  of  dairy  product  takes  away  about  $1 
worth  of  fertility,  while  $100  worth  of  grain 
product  takes  away  from  the  farm  $10  or 
$12. 

President  Norton:  Anything  futher?  If 
not,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Resolution 
Committee,  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  reso- 
lution on  Dr.  Pearson,  and  the  Nominating 
Committee  will  meet  this  evening,  and  re- 
port tomorrow  morning  at  the  Breeders' 
Association    meeting. 

The  Auditing  Committee  will  audit  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  and  report  to  us 
tomorrow   morning. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  Is  an 
address  by  ex-Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin. 
He  is  unable  to  be  with  us,  and  has  so 
written  us.  The  Secretary  will  please  read 
his  letter. 

Prof.    Van    Norman:      I    have    his    letter 
here;  It  is  as  follows: 
Prof.    H.    E.    Van    Norman, 
Dairy  Convention, 

Harrisburg,    Pa. 
My   Dear  Van   Norman: 

I  was  obliged  to  wire  you  today  that  a 
severe  bronchial  attack  prevented  my  at- 
tending your  Convention.  I  can  hardly  ex- 
press to  you  my  disappointment  for  I  have 
always  taken  great  pride  in  carrying  out 
my  engagements  of  this  character,  but  I 
dare  not  venture  upon  such  a  task  in  my 
present  condition. 

Will  you  kindly  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention  my  sincere  regards  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  cause  of  dairy- 
ing in  the  grrand  old  state  of  Pennsylvania? 
I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  the  full  extent  of 
my  powers  to  further  such  objects  by  any 
means  within  my  reach.  I  think  the  day 
is  breaking  for  the  old  Keystone   State. 

My  son  has  wired  you  that  he  will  send 
copies  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  distribution 
at  your   Convention. 
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Again  regrretting  my  inability  to  fill  this 
engagement,    I    remain, 

Yours   sincerely, 

(Signed)    W.    D.    HOARD. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Personally  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  Governor  Hoard,  out- 
side of  his  work  as  a  dairyman,  and  I 
wish  our  Secretary  might  be  permitted  to 
send   him   our   greetings. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  this  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  Bayard:  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  prize  corn  will  be  auctioned  off 
tonight,   so  come  prepared  to  bid  for  it. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  We  will  now  be  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Pearson  on  "The  Relation  of 
Veterinary  Education  to  Animal  Husbai^- 
dry,"  after  which  we  will  have  the  alfalfa 
talk  by  Mr.  Wing,  who  needs  no  introduc- 
tion   to   men    like   you. 

Dr.  Pearson's  paper  is  as  follows: 


THE  RELATION  OF  VETERINARY  EDUCATION 

TO  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
By  Leonard  Pearson 


The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  an  advancing 
profitable  agriculture,  cannot  be  maintained 
without  animals.  Animal  husbandry  is  es- 
sential to  agricultural  progress. 

The  animal  husbandry  of  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  state, 
and  is  the  chief  reliance  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  that  work  the  quarter  of 
a  million  farms  within  our  borders.  The 
farmer  depends  upon  animals  to  till  his 
fields,  to  take  his  products  to  market  and 
his  family  to  church,  to  supply  his  most 
nutritious  food  and  a  large  proportion  of 
his   income. 

What  value  would  there  be  in  a  $55,(>00,00a 
hay  crop,  (these  figures  relate  to  the  crop 
of  Pennsylvania  for  1905)  as  under  present 
conditions,  if  it  were  not  for  animals  to  eat 
it?  What  would  be  done  with  straw  from 
1,600,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  with  a  $15,000,- 
000  oat  crop  were  it  not  for  animals?  About 
1,500,000  acres  is  devoted  each  year  to  the 
production  of  corn,  worth  about  $30,000,000, 
most  of  which  is  fed  to  animals  on  the 
farms  where   it  is  grown. 

The  rough,  bulky,  unmarketable  products 
of  the  farm  are  concentrated  by  animals  and 
converted  into  such  commodities  as  pork, 
beef,  mutton,  wool,  poultry,  eggs,  milk  and 
horses  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market. 
Just  as  the  weaver  uses  the  loom  to  trans- 
form his  raw  material  into  carpets,  cloth 
and  lace,  so  the  farmer  uses  animals  to 
manufacture  grass  and  other  crude  products 
of  his  fields  into  refined  and  higher  priced 
articles. 

The  profits  of  farming  depend  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  farm- 
er's machines,  both  mechanical  and  animals. 
If  the  animals  do  good  work,  that  is,  if  they 
return  a  good  yield  in  the  form  of  growth, 
eggs,  milk,  wool  or  labor  for  the  food  they 
consume,  they  are  profitable;  if  they  do  not 
return  a  fair  yield  of  these  products,  they 
are  unprofitable.  The  efficiency,  and  that 
means  the  profit  of  the  animal  machine,  de- 
pends upon  its  adaptation  to  its  condition 
of  life,  and  upon  its  adaptation  to  its  con- 
ditions of  life  and  upon  its  health.  The 
adaptation  of  domestic  animals  to  special 
uses  results  from  the  work  of  the  animal 
breeder.  Breeders  have  achieved  some  mar- 
velous triumphs  in  the  way  of  increasing 
efficiency  and  in  producing  and  fixing  form, 
type  and  breeds. 

We  are  profoundly  impressed  when  view- 
ing a  well  executed  statue  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  skill  of  the  artist.  The  sculptor 
forms  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  image 
that  he  wishes  to  express;  then  the  image 
is  modeled  in  clay  and  afterwards  chiselled 
from  stone  or  cast  in  bronze.  The  result  is 
a   likeness   of   a   living   form;    it   may   be    a 


charger,  with  ears  and  eyes  alert,  with  di- 
lated nostrils,  tense  muscles,  the  whole  poise 
denoting  readiness  to  respond  to  the  touch 
of  the  motionless  rider.  Such  a  life-like 
picture  in  bronze  is  a  great  work  of  art» 
a  triumph  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity. 
But  how  much  greater  is  the  achievemont  of 
a  breeder  of  an  improved  animal  type!  The 
sculptor  must  be  faithful  to  nature  and  copy 
a  figure  that  already  exists.  The  breeder 
forms  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  an  ideal 
animal,  as  yet  unrealized;  his  plastic  ma- 
terial is  living  tissue;  his  materials,  if  com- 
bined with  genius,  and  surpassing  patience, 
produce  an  animal  of  a  new  form  and  hav- 
ing new  attributes.  He  has  created  some- 
thing, not  merely  a  picture,  that  is  good  to 
look  upon,  but  a  living,  breathing,  moving 
animal,  that  is  better  for  a  certain  purpose 
than  any  animal  that  was  ever  produced 
before,  and  that,  most  important  of  all» 
has  the  power  to  reproduce  its  kind.  Im- 
provements in  animal  types,  and  much  of 
the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  ani- 
mals have  been  wrought  by  these  rare, 
skillful  breeders. 

The  breeder  does  not  work  rapidly;  the 
element  of  time  is  needful  in  all  of  his 
operations.  His  material  can  be  changed 
and  modeled  but  slowly.  It  was  largely  on 
this  account  that  the  work  of  breeders  was 
relatively  so  fruitless  until  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  breeder 
was  denied  the  use  of  the  indispensable 
element  of  time.  After  making  a  certain 
amount  of  progress,  his  material  was  dam- 
aged, or  it  was  snatched  from  him  by  In- 
fectious disease.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  im- 
provements in  the  breeds  of  animals  have 
developed  since  the  establishment  of  vet- 
erinary schools,  and  since  animal  plagues 
have  been  brought  under  some  kind  of  con- 
trol. 

There  was  less  difficulty  on  account  of  its 
isolated  location  in  protecting  the  cattle  of 
Great  Britain  from  animal  plagues  than 
was  experienced  in  Continental  Europe. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why 
distinct,  improved  breeds  of  animals  were 
established  in  Britain  before  they  were  es- 
tablished in  other  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Of  course,  the  freedom  of  England 
from  invasion  by  armed  foes  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  breeder  that  also  came  from 
this  isolated  location,  but  in  all  times  ani- 
mal plagues  have  destroyed  more  animals 
and  have  damaged  breeders  more  than  wars 
and  famines,  because  they  have  spread  fas- 
ter, and  wider,  and  oftener,  and  because 
no  opposition  could  be  made  to  their  pro- 
gress and  ravages.  The  losses  that  come 
from  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  contagious 
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pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  cattle  plague,  when  through  neglect  of 
vetermary  advice  they  did  reach  England 
and  prevailed  during  the  second  third  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  estimated  by  Fleming 
f-nd  others  that  the  actual  value  of  the  cat- 
ion AAn^^^Y^?  ^y.  ^^^^^  diseases  exceeds  $600,- 
000,000.  (Flemmg's  estimate  made  in  1871 
of  $450,000,000  was  for  only  a  part  of  the 
period  of  the  prevalence  of  lung  plague  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease).  And  Fleming  adds: 
But  these  examples  and  estimates  after  all 
give  but  a  slender  idea  of  the  devastation, 
misery,  embarrassment  and  loss  that  have 
been  due  to  our  ignorance,  apathy  and  neg- 
lect of  the  teachings  of  the  veterinary  and 
sanitary  science,  which  must  nevertheless 
claim  the  merit  of  having  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  the  most  formidable  diseases 
?^J^  Pf,  readily  repressed  or  altogether  abol- 
ished." 

It  has  been  possible  to  develop  the  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  breeds  because  the  cattle  of 
these  islands  have  been  protected  from  in- 
fections from  abroad  through  regulations 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  live  animals. 
Of  course,  this  prohibition  has  at  the  same 
time  been  of  service  in  helping  to  keep  the 
breeds  pure,  but  the  chief  advantage  of  these 
regulations  has  come  from  preventing  the 
entrance  of  cattle  plagues.  The  older  breeds 
of  the  continent  as  the  Simmenthal,  Dutch, 
Brown  Swiss  and  Normandy  cattle,  Merino 
sheep,  Ardenne  and  Percheron  horses  have 
developed  in  more  or  less  sequestered  local- 
ities where  they  have  been  to  a  large  ex- 
tent exempt  from   prevalent  plagues. 

Improvement  in  breeding  come,  then,  from 
continuous  effort;  and  continuity  of  effort 
is  an  absolutely  essential  factor  in  breeding 
advancement.  In  this  country  we  have  lack- 
ed more  than  anything  else  continuity  of 
effort.  How  frequently  has  it  happened  that 
a  man  has  gathered  together  at  enormous 
cost  the  best  purchasable  representatives  of 
a  breed.  The  stud,  herd,  or  flock  thus 
established  if  continued  in  competent  hands 
for  a  number  of  years  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  enormous  advantage  to  that  particular 
breed.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  enter- 
prises are  often— I  think  I  might  say  usually 
— short-lived. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  that  are  respon- 
sible for  the  melting  away  of  these  promis- 
ing beginnings,  I  have  found  that  disease  is 
the  chiefest.  Let  me  illustrate.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  of 
large  poultry  farms  were  established  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  states. 
Many  of  these  establishments  were  carried 
on  successfully  for  a  few  years,  and  the  out- 
look for  continued  success  appeared  to  be 
very  promising.  None  of  these  establish- 
ments is  now  in  existence.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  large  commercial  poultry  plant  that  is 
as  much  as  ten  years  old.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  the  reason  given  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  business  is  that  It  became 
unprofitable  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
parasites  and  disease;  the  fowls  died.  When 
one  considers  the  magnitude  of  the  poultry 
industry,  that  the  poultry  yards  of  the 
United  States  produce  more  than  the  wheat 
fields,  the  extent  of  the  loss  from  disease 
of  poultry  will  be  appreciated. 

Innumerable  ventures  in  swine  breeding 
and  in  swine  feeding  have  been  ruined  by 
disease.  Th«  keeping  of  hogs  has  been  dis- 
continued temporarily  in  many  districts  by 
reason  of  disease,  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  farmers  in  those  regions,  for 
there  Is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  in 


farm  economy  that  is  held  by  the  hog.  It 
IS  quite  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
fatten  hogs  purchased  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  shipped  on  the  railway.  To  ship 
hogs  in  stock  cars  and  through  stockyards 
is  almost  certainly  to  expose  them  to  chol- 
era, and  can  not  be  done,  in  a  business  way. 
exc^t  in  case  of  hogs  that  are  at  once  to 
be  slaughtered.  This  fact  is  a  severe  check 
on  the  swine  industry,  although  it  is  not 
always  recognized  as  such.  It  was  an  Iowa 
farmer  who  said:  "It  is  a  good  thing  that 
cholera  takes  away  ten  million  to  forty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  hogs  every  year;  if  it 
did  not,  the  price  of  hogs  would  be  much 
lower  than  it  is."  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  desire  to  keep  up  rents  in  a  city  by  burn- 
ing down  a  few  hundred  houses  every  year. 

The  parasitic  diseases  of  sheep  constitute 
such  an   intolerable   drain   on   the   sheep   in- 
dustry in  some  localities  that  sheep  keeping    • 
has  been  discontinued,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
rising   market  for  mutton   and   wool. 

I  nave  known  several  promising  horse 
breeding  ventures,  started  with  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  foundation  stock, 
and  at  great  cost  to  be  ruined  by  the  pre- 
valence of  abortion,  navel-ill,  osteoporosis 
and  contagious  pneumonia  of  foals. 

An  enormous  number  of  herds  of  pure- 
bred cattle  have  been  destroyed  or  scattered 
by  infectious  diseases,  particularly  by  tuber- 
culosis, abortion,  calf  cholera  and  contagious 
garget.  I  am  familiar  with  the  history  in 
detail  of  a  large  number  of  herds  In  the 
Eastern  states  that  were  carefully  organized, 
and  that  were  of  great  promise  until  they 
were  extinguished,  or  until  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  owners  was  extinguished  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  prevalence  of  some  infectious 
disease. 

It  is  not  alone  the  rich  owner  of  high  bred 
animals  who  is  injured  and  discouraged  by 
these  maladies.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
heartening, or  in  a  business  way,  more  In- 
jurious to  a  farmer  who  has  a  large  share 
of  his  means  invested  In  animals  than  to 
witness  the  i-nsidious  effects  of  disease  and 
the  gradual  depletion  of  his  capital.  Such 
men  usually  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon 
their  flocks  and  herds.  If  these  are  Impair- 
ed, they  are  unable  to  meet  rental  or  in- 
terest charges,  and  Innumerable  farmers 
have  In  this  way  been  carried  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  average  farmer  Is  not,  and  Is  not 
likely  to  become,  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  ani- 
mals. Better  breeding  to  the  average  stock- 
keeper  means  the  elimination  of  the  unfit 
and  the  purchase  and  use  of  occasional  Im- 
proved Individuals,  especially  males,  from 
the  breeders  of  pedigree  animals.  The  bet- 
ter the  quality  of  such  animals,  the  more 
moderate  the  price,  and  the  less  the  danger 
attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  such  ani- 
mals into  the  herd,  the  more  the  average 
stockkeeper  will  be  encouraged  to  use  them, 
and  the  more  he  will  grade  up  his  stock. 
If  pure-bred  animals  of  good  stock  are  dif- 
ficult to  acquire,  on  account  of  their  scar- 
city and  high  price,  and  if  their  purchase 
involves  material  risk  of  introducing  a  new 
disease,  the  use  of  such  animals  is  bound 
to  be  restricted,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
average  quality  of  live  stock  of  the  country 
will  be  impeded. 

One  must  admit  that  pure-bred  animals  of 
good  quality  are  neither  as  extensively  pro- 
duced nor  as  widclv  disseminated  In  this 
country  as  Is  desirable.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  advantages 
from  better  blood,  partly  to  prejudice,  partly 
to    fear    of    disease    and    partly    to   the    fact 
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that  there  is  such  a  limited  number  of  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  pure-bred  animals,  and 
so  many  instances  of  men  who  have  tried 
to  breed  pure-bred  animals  and  failed,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  number  of  in- 
spiring examples.  As  I  have  shown  a  large 
proportion  of  these  causes  of  failure  trace 
back  to  disaster  and  discouragement  from 
disease.  ^ 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  became 
evident  to  Bourgelat  that  there  was  need  of 
careful  study  and  teaching  concerning  the 
diseases  of  animals.  The  French  veterinary 
schools  were  established  upon  his  initiative, 
and  this  example,  was  soon  followed  by  all 
of  the  progressive  countries  of  Europe.  It 
was  recognized  that  before  there  can  be  an 
improved  agriculture  there  must  be  an  en- 
couragement of  animal  husbandry,  and  that 
the  first  step  toward  the  encouragement  of 
animal  husbandry  mus~  be  the  protection  of 
animals  from  avoidable  disease.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  old  world  the  veterinary  col- 
leges antedate  the  agricultural  colleges,  and 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  word 
•'veterinary"  has  priority,  for  example,  in 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Denmark. 

The  prevalent  and  most  destructive  dis- 
eases of  animals  when  these  veterinary 
schools  were  instituted  were  the  very  rapid- 
ly spreading,  quickly  developing,  and  in  many 
instances  highly  fatal  maladies,  such  as 
rinderpest,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  conta- 
gious pleuro-pneumonia,  anthrax,  glanders 
and  sheep  pox.  Some  of  these  diseases  from 
the  suddenness  of  their  onset,  and  their  high 
mortality  may  properly  be  designated  as  ex- 
plosive. Within  a  short  time  any  ol  them 
may  spread  over  a  district  and  involve  a  large 
part  of  the  animal  population.  All  of  these 
diseases  have  been  brought  under  control  by 
the  application  of  knowledge  developed  by 
veterinarians,  and  taught  In  veterinary 
schools.  Although  occasional  outbreaks  of 
some  of  them  still  occur  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, none  of  these  diseases  prevails  exten- 
sively at  this  time,  except  in  remote,  partly 
civilized  regions  or  in  restricted  areas  in 
civilized  countries,  and  then  usually  for  only 
a  relatively  short  period. 

The  gain  from  this  advance  Is  Immeasur- 
able, as  Is  shown  by  the  fearful  destruction 
wrought  within  limited  areas  by  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  foot-and-mouth  disease  dur- 
ing their  occurrence  In  this  country.  Pause 
for  a  moment  and  try  to  estimate  the  con- 
dition that  would  exist  here  if  these  dis- 
eases had  been  permitted  to  escape  beyond 
veterinary  control.  In  the  first  place  our 
export  trade  In  live  cattle  would  immediate- 
ly have  been  extinguished.  Second,  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  cattle  on 
the  open  ranges,  as  is  shown  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  cattle  industry  of  Australia 
by  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  a  fact 
which  forced  Australia  into  sheep  produc- 
tion. Third,  the  purchaser  of  cattle  from  a 
distance  would  be  exposed  to  dangers  simi- 
lar to  those  that  now  encompass  the  men 
who  purchase  hogs  that  have  been  shipped 
through  public  stockyards.  Every  one  who 
purchased  a  steer  for  feeding  or  a  milch 
cow  to  add  to  his  dairy  herd  would  take  the 
risk,  which  in  many  cases  would  be  realized, 
of  Infecting  his  herd  with  a  destructive  dis- 
ease. In  other  words  the  whole  character 
of  the  cattle  business  of  the  country  would 
be  changed.  The  loss  to  the  nation  would 
be    as   great    as    from    a    war    with    a   great 

Sower,  and  to  cattle  owners  It  would  be  un- 
earable.      Fortunately,    these   diseases   were 


not  permitted  to  escape  from  control,  and 
by  the  application  of  intelligent  veterinary 
measures  they  have  been  completely  extirpat- 
ed. The  veterinary  profession  does  not  re- 
ceive from  animal  husbandry  the  credit  for* 
this   achivement    that   is   deserved. 

As  two  other  illustrations  of  advantage  to 
animal  husbandry  from  the  application  of 
discoveries  in  veterinary  medicine  I  will  re- 
fer to  Texas  fever  and  "milk  fever." 

Texas  fever  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  mi- 
nute animal  parasite  that  inhabits  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  of  cattle.  This  parasite  is 
carried  from  animal  to  animal  by  the  Texas 
cattle  tick.  In  the  early  history  of  tho 
country  this  disease  was  each  year  distribut- 
ed widely  in  the  northern  states  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Southern  cattle.  The  nature 
and  cause  of  this  disease  were  discovered  in 
1889.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  infection  of  Northern  cattle,  and 
with  such  success  that  Texas  fever,  formerly 
so  prevalent,  is  now  almost  unknown  in  the 
Nothern  states.  Moreover,  measures  have 
been  devised  for  the  protection  of  Northern 
cattle  taken  South  with  such  success  that 
great  numbers  of  breeding  animals  have  been 
taken  to  Texas  and  other  Southern  states 
with  the  result  that  the  Texas  long-horn 
has  been  practically  bred  out  of  existence 
and  Texas  bred  steers  are  now  of  such  good 
quality  that  many  of  them  have  taken  high 
prizes  at  the  great  stock  shows  in  Chicago. 
Measures  are  now  being  taken — measures 
that  have  been  developed  by  veterinarians — 
to  exterminate  the  cattle  tick  In  infested  por- 
tions of  the  country.  This  work  has  been 
carried  out  successfully  in  some  large  dis- 
tricts, and,  although  the  fight  will  be  a  long 
one,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  eradication  of  this 
bovine  scourge.  The  benefits  that  result 
from  the  measures  already  taken  amount  to 
untold  millions,  and  It  is  estimated  by  Meyer 
that  when  the  source  of  disease  is  finally 
extinguished  the  country  will  be  better  off 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000  each  year.  Then 
the  South  will  become  a  great  breeding 
ground  for  supplying  feeders  to  the  corn- 
growing  states. 

The  other  disease  that  I  shall  refer  to  Is 
the  so-called  "milk  fever."  parturient  naraly- 
sis  or  "dropping-after-calvlng."  This  dis- 
ease has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  de- 
stroyers of  dairy  cows  of  the  first  class.  It 
Is  a  disease  that  Is  most  likely  to  take 
cows  that  are  heavy  milkers  and  whilo  tbev 
are  In  the  prime  of  life.  It  has  had  two 
especially  untoward  results:  First,  it  has 
destroyed  many,  indeed,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  highly  developed  and  most  val- 
uable dairy  cows,  and  thus  has  prevented 
further  increase  in  the  produce  of  these  ex- 
ceptionally useful  cows.  Second,  milk  fever 
has  seemed  to  establish  a  barrier  to  the 
evolution  of  the  milch  cow,  as  It  has  de- 
stroyed so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cows 
that  reach  or  pass  a  given  standard  yield. 
In  some  good  dairy  herds  the  average  mor- 
tality from  milk  fever  was  for  many  years 
higher  than  from  all  other  diseases.  By 
means  of  a  simple  treatment  discovered  by 
Schmidt,  a  Danish  veterinarian,  it  is  now 
possible  to  cure  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of 
all  animals  suffering  from  this  disease.  The 
gain  to  the  dairy  Industrv  from  this  discov- 
ery is  almost  beyond  belief.  It  amounts  to 
at  least  a  million  dollars  a  year  In  each  of 
the  five  leading  dairy  states  of  this  country, 
and  the  saving  and  profit  Is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  entire  bonded  indebted- 
ness  of    the    Pennsylvania    railroad.      Surely 
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this  discovery  constitutes  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  our  national  wealth.  The  saving  to 
the  country  is  equivalent  to  a  discovery  of 
a  new  source  of  wealth,  equal  to  an  income 
producing  investment  of  more  than  $150,000,- 
000.  This  discovery  has  already  saved  to  cat- 
tle breeders  more  money  than  has  ever  been 
paid  in  building,  equipping,  and  maintain- 
ing all  the  veterinary  schools  of  the  world 
since  the  establishment  of  the  first  one  in 
France  in  1762.  For  this  valuable  discovery 
Schmidt  has  received  several  resolutions  of 
thanks,  and  his  Danish  colleagues  have  pre- 
sented him  a  loving  cup!  While  the  full 
credit  for  this  discovery  must  go  to  Schmidt, 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  it  was 
based  upon  knowledge  of  milk  fever  that  had 
been  gradually  accumulated  by  veterinar- 
ians through  a  long  term  of  years.  So, 
strictly  speaking,  the  discovery  belongs  to  the 
veterinary  profession,  as  indeed,  must  prac- 
tically  all   the   discoveries   in  the  veterinary 

In  giving  these  illustrations  of  the  value 
of  veterinary  research  and  veterinary  teach- 
ing, I  have  tried  by  concrete  example  to  de- 
monstrate the  intimate,  although  not  always 
recognized  reliance  of  animal  husbandry  on 
veterinary  protection.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  animals  would  not  be  as  well  bred  and 
as  efficient  as  they  are  were  it  not  for  the 
measure  of  veterinary  protection  that  has 
been  afforded;  and  I  have  endeavored,  also 
to  make  it  clear  that  animal  husbandry 
would  advance  faster  through  improving  the 
quality  of  animals  by  the  encouragement  of 
better  breeding  if  a  fuller  measure  of  veter- 
inary protection  were  provided.  I  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  this  question  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  overstating  the  case  in 
the  least  degree  when  I  say  that  the  great- 
est need  of  animal  husbandry  In  the  United 
States  at  this  time  Is  Better  Faculties  fop 
Veterinary  Research  and   Education. 

Other  countries  have  recognized  these 
needs  and  have  taken  effective  measures  to 
meet  them.  The  old  veterinary  school  at 
Hanover  has  recently  been  re -equipped  at  a 
cost  exceeding  3,000,000  marks.  The  public 
has  demanded  this,  and  the  government  has 
willingly  complied  with  this  demand  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  school  is  such  as  to  merit  the  expendi- 
ture. For  a  similar  reason  Belgium  has  re- 
equipped  the  old  veterinary  school  at  Brus- 
sels at  a  cost  of  6,000,000  francs.  Hungary 
has  provided  a  magnificent  set  of  buildings 
for  the  veterinary  college  at  Budapest,  where 
all  branches  of  veterinary  work  are  provided 
for.  The  government  veterinary  schools  of 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Sweden  are  supported  on  a  liberal  scale, 
first,  because  these  countries  recognize  their 
need  of  veterinary  development,  and,  second, 
because  the  value  of  these  schools  Is  such 
as  to  fully  justify  the  expenditures  that  are 
made  upon  them,  and  the  provision  of  in- 
creased resources  as  needed  for  their  grow- 
ing work.  Either  of  the  two  veterinary 
schools  of  Switzerland  is  better  equipped 
and  proportionately  more  adequately  support- 
ed than  the  best  veterinary  school  in  tho 
United    States. 

Then  honor  of  making  the  first  proposal 
for  promoting  veterinary  science  and  instruc- 
tion in  America  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  A  prize 
of  a  gold  medal  was  offered  In  1806  for  the 
best  essay  and  plan  for  prompting  such 
knowledge,  both  scientifically  and  practical- 
ly.     The    announcement    states    that   aid    to 


schools  and  establishments  for  this,  among 
other  agriculture  purposes,  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  national  and  state  legislators,  and 
adds: 

"Investigations  into  anatomy,  diseases  and 
remedies  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  animals  on  which  our  substance  and 
comforts  so  materially  depend  must  assured- 
ly be  considered  worthy  the  most  patient  in- 
quiry, intelligent  observation  and  professional 
talents  of  the  most  celebrated  among  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  medical 
pursuits.  As  patriots  it  should  stimulate 
their  public  spirit;  as  professional  men 
nothing  can  more  entitle  them  to  the  re- 
wards due  to  their  labors.  Who  is  there 
among  the  most  respectable  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, or  in  the  highest  grades  of  society  in 
the  Old  World,  who  has  not  deemed  it  mer- 
itorious to  promote  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture? And  is  there  any  branch  of  that  oc- 
cupation so  important  as  that  now  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  and  inquiry  of  medical 
men?  If  it  has  held  an  inferior  rank  in  the 
classification  of  science  and  knowledge  it  Is 
entirely  owing  to  the  unmerited  neglect  with 
which  it  has  been  unaccountably  treated.  It 
should  be  rescued  from  obscurity  and  placed 
among  the  most  commendable  and  necessary 
branches    of   medical    education." 

During  the  following  year,  1807,  just  a 
century  ago,  an  address  was  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush  upon  the  duties  and  advantages  of 
studying  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  proper  remedies  to  relieve  them. 
Dr.  Rush  formulated  under  nine  headings 
and  for  the  first  time  in  America,  a  series 
of  powerful  arguments  In  favor  of  develop- 
ing studies  of  the  diseases  of  animals. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1884  that  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  established.  For  twenty- 
three  years  this  school  has  taken  a  leading 
place  among  the  veterinary  institutions  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  educated  374  vet- 
erinarians who  have  taken  the  full  course 
and  have  received  its  degree.  It  has  now 
enrolled  111  students.  In  this  body  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  earnest  young  men 
from  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are 
working  hard  to  obtain  their  training  in  this 
fundamental  knowledge  underlying  animal 
husbandry,  and  who  plan  to  return  to  rural 
districts  and  apply  the  knowledge  thus  gain- 
ed for  the  relief  and  advantages  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Veterinary  School 
has  thus  far  been  provided  by  the  gener- 
osity of  a  few  philanthropic  persons  who  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  its  work,  and 
by  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  its  teachers. 
The  extent  of  the  services  that  have  been 
given  gratuitously  by  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  this  school  for  a  period  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Is  most  unusual.  If 
they  have  succeeded  with  the  assistance  of 
their  public  spirited  and  generous  friends  In 
placing  veterinary  education  In  Pennsyl- 
vania on  a  sound  and  enduring  basis,  I  am 
sure  tJiat  they  will  be  satisfied.  And  It  be- 
gins to  look  as  though  they  are  succeeding, 
for  the  legislature  at  Its  last  session  appro- 
priated $100,000  towards  furnishing  part  or 
the  equipment  that  the  school  urgently  re- 
quires. But  this  provides  for  only  a  portion 
of  Its  work,  and  some  of  Its  most  Important 
branches  must  still  be  taught  In  wholly  in- 
adequate, unsanitary  premises.  It  Is  still 
unable  to  do  for  the  state  work  that  the 
state  urgently  needs. 

There  is  coming  to  be  more  general  appre- 
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elation  on  the  part  of  breeders  of  veterinary- 
work,  of  what  it  has  done  lor  them,  and  of 
the  importance  of  the  objects  veterinarians 
are  striving  to  attain. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  this  appreciation  in  this  coun- 
try. Perhaps  the  veterinarian  has  not  been 
sufficiently  insistent  on  the  achievements  of 
his  profession  and  the  value  of  his  services; 
undoubtedly  the  schools  have  not  been  ade- 
quately equipped,  and  have  not  been  able 
fully  to  meet  the  very  moderate  requirements 
that  have  been  placed  on  them,  so  that  the 
g-raduates  of  these  schools  have  been  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  aid  animal  hus- 
bandry. Furthermore,  public  support  that 
might  fairly  be  expected  for  this  important 
Isranch  of  education  has  in  some  states — not 
In  Pennsylvania — been  diverted  from  veter- 
inary schools,  where  it  properly  belongs,  and 
where  it  should  go,  to  weak  and  ineffective 
yeterinary  appendages  to  agricultural  col- 
leges or  experiment  stations. 

It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Veterin- 
ary Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  make  available  and  to  distribute 
the  information  that  is  needed  to  afford  ani- 
mal husbandry  the  veterinary  protection  it 
requires  for  its  development  and  expansion. 
It  can  do  this  by  training  and  sending  out 
educated,  capable  veterinarians  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  ever-increasing  problems  in 
animal  physiology  and  pathology  that  per- 
plex and  discourage  the  breeder.  But  the 
school  needs  help,  and,  while  I  do  not  doubt 


that  it  may  confidently  rely  on  your  sym- 
pathy, I  hope  that  it  may  also  receive  your 
active  assistance. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Have  you  any  ques- 
tions on   this  paper? 

Mr.  Relchert:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
the  privilege  of  making  a  motion?  I  have 
just  learned  that  we  are  about  to  lose  the 
valuable  services  of  Dr.  Pearson  in  this 
state,  and  to  me,  as  a  stock  breeder,  this 
seems  like  a  calamity.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  to  wait 
on  Dr.  Pearson,  and  find  out  whether  there 
is  not  some  way  in  which  we  can  hold  his 
services  for  the  interest  of  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
this  can't  be  done,  I  suggest  that  we  see 
the  Governor,  and  ask  him  to  give  him  a 
suitable  increase  that  will  keep  him,  and  I 
move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  to  represent  the  Breeders' 
Association   to  take  up  this  matter. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  I  will  appoint  that 
committee  a  little  later.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  of  both  Associations  is  request- 
ed to  meet  in  the  little  room  to  the  right  at 
the  present  time.  And  those  of  you  who 
are  interested,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
before  leaving  the  room  to  the  butter  ex- 
hibit on  the  table  out  there.  While  it  is 
not  all  that  we  hope  to  have  it  some  day, 
it  is  at  least  worth  looking  at.  Note  the 
difference  in  the  packages  and  quality  of 
contents.  We  will  now  take  up  the  question 
of  Alfalfa,  by  Mr.  Wing. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ALFALFA 

An  Address  by  Joseph  E.  Wing 


I  need  a  little  courage  to  stand  here  and 
talk  to  you  about  alfalfa,  coming  from  an- 
other state,  with  a  different  soil,  and  some- 
times when  I  have  gone  away  from  home 
to  show  how  to  do  it,  I  have  failed.  Now, 
here  is  Prof  .Van  Norman;  I  went  up  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  two  weeks 
urging  him  to  get  married,  and  here  I  find 
him  in  the  same  condition.  (Mr.  Bayard: 
That  is  his  misfortune;  not  his  fault.)  If 
I  failed  teo  badly  on  so  small  a  man,  how 
can  I  hope  to  move  so  large  a  body  of  men 
as  these  farmers?  But  when  I  looked  at 
this  good-looking  body  of  men — not  neces- 
sarily handsome,  but  intelligent  looking — 
I  said  to  myself.  "There  Is  no  doubt  but 
what   they  can   grow   it." 

Henry  Miller,  a  butcher's  boy,  went  to 
California  and  landed  at  San  Francisco  with 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket  (he  hate  that  fifty 
cents  yet).  He  did  not,  as  most  men  did 
who  went  to  California  at  that  time,  go 
into  mining,  but  he  went  into  a  butcher  shop 
and  saved  his  money  until  he  had  enough 
to  buy  a  basket  and  stock  it  with  meat. 
This  he  arranged  neatly  and  cleanly,  and 
then  peddled  his  meat  from  door  to  door, 
and  saved  his  money  When  he  had  estab- 
lished a  nice  trade  he  opened  a  little*shop, 
where  he  kept  hite  meats  just  as  temptingly 
arranged.  Here,  too,  he  saved  his  money, 
and  then  opened  another  shop,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  until  he  had  a  dozen 
shops  scattered  over  the  city,  and  became 
Its  leading  butcher.  Still  he  saved  his 
money,  and  then  he  bought  a  farm  out  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  a  few  miles  out 
from  San  Francisco,  and  there  he  sowed 
the  first  alfalfa  that  was  ever  grown  in 
California    in    a    large    way,    and    that    was 


not  very  large  , either.  I  think  It  was  about 
forty  acres,  and  it  cotet  him  about  forty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  too.  It  cost  him  a  lot  be- 
cause he  did  not  understand  about  innocu- 
lation.  He  had  seen  the  alfalfa  in  South 
America,  while  sailing  to  San  Francisco. 
Then  he  got  more  seed,  and  tried  again, 
and  failed  and  then  he  sent  to  South  Amer- 
ica for  seed,  and  tried  It  again  and  by  that 
time  the  soil  was  innoclated,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded Then  he  got  more  land,  then  more 
cattle,  then  more  land,  until  he  has  become 
a  rich  man;  but  I  can't  tetop  to  tell  you  of 
the  100,000  head  of  cattle  that  Henry  Mil- 
ler has,  all  because  he  planted  alfalfa. 

I  went  west  in  1876,  not  intending  to  farm 
it.  but  extending  perhaps  to  the  pr>sifloMt, 
or  maybe  governor  at  least,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  but  the  first  thing  I  knew  I 
found  myself  working  on  a  cattle  ranch  In 
Utah.  We  had  no  alfalfa  there  then,  and 
not  for  a  few  years  afterwards,  un'ess  It 
happened  to  grow  there.  I  think  I  brought 
it  to  that  ranch  first.  But  before  I  went 
there,  I  was  In  Salt  Lake  City,  and  walking 
up  the  street  one  day  I  saw  a  load  of  green 
hay,  and  I  tetopped  and  looked  at  it.  and 
wondered  what  it  was.  it  was  so  nice  and 
green.  I  went  over  and  looked  at  it,  and 
it  smelled  just  as  nice  as  it  looked.  So  I 
tasted  it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "It  is  good." 
Taste  it,  gentlemen,  and  see  for  yourselves, 
and  If  it  is  not  good,  I  will  give  you  some 
more  My  rule  ite  to  taste  the  feed  I  give 
my  animals,  and  if  it  does  not  taste  good 
for  me.  it  will  not  taste  good  for  the-n.  I 
said,  "That  hay  is  all  right,  and  if  I  don't 
get  work  for  a  while,  I  can  always  go  out 
and  buy  a  load  of  this  hay  and  live  on  that 
till   I   get   something   to  do." 
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Well,  after  a  while  we  got  some  alfafa, 
and  tried  it  on  the  ranch,  and  the  cattle 
chewed  it  like  a  hired  man  chewing  tobacco, 
and  they  maintained  their  flesh  on  it  all 
winter,  and  thrived  on  it  in  summer,  and 
before  long  we  were  feeding  all  our  animals 
on  it.  And  all  the  time  I  was  dreaming  of  • 
my  father's  little  old  farm  of  196  acres 
down  in  Ohio.  It  was  not  very  much  of  a 
farm,  and  it  wafe  not  very  profitable,  but 
I  loved  it;  it  was  my  home;  and  nights  and 
some  days  I  would  lie  dreaming  of  it,  and 
the  old  folks — a  place  so  different  from  that 
big  ranch.  And  after  a  while  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  alfalfa  would  not  grow 
there,  and  I  sent  my  father  about  a  pound 
of  seed,  and  he  sowed  it.  After  a  while  I 
went  back  home  on  a  little  visit,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  seen  my  father  and  mother, 
and  my  sweetheart,  I  wanted  to  see  that 
alfalfa.  I  asked  father  where  it  wate,  and 
he  told  me  it  was  out  behind  the  barn,  but 
he  told  me  it  was  no  good;  it  might  do  in 
the  west,  but  it  would  not  do  here  So  I 
went  out  and  looked  at  it.  and  it  was  only 
about  six  inches  high.  Father  said,  "You 
see  I  am  right;  it  may  do  in  the  west,  but 
it  will  not  grow  here."  But  I  began  to  hang 
round;  that  Is  a  way  I  have — to  hang  round 
until  I  either  succeed  or  know  why  I  don't. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  Is  a  bad  trait,  either. 
Well,  pretty  soon  I  saw  the  chickens  come 
round  there  and  pick  at  it,  and  I  teaid  to  my. 
self.  "Ah,  now  I  see  why  it  don't  grow  any 
higher."  Then  I  began  to  think  that  what 
it  needed  was  irrigation,  so  I  carried  some 
water  from  the  well,  and  watered  that  lit- 
tle patch,  and  then  I  took  an  old  barrel 
which  had  one  end  in,  and  knocked  the 
other  end  in,  too.  and  set  it  over  that  alf- 
alfa to  see  what  it  would  do  if  given  a 
chance,  and  went  off  to  see  my  sweetheart, 
and  forgot  all  about  it  for  a  while.  When 
I  thought  of  it  again,  and  went  to  look  at 
it.  It  had  grown  up  through  the  top  of  that 
barrel.  I  called  father  and  showed  it  to 
V  him;  he  scratched  his  head,  and  said.  "Do 
you  suppose  I  want  to  grow  a  cron  that  I 
have  to  put  a  barrel  over?"  But  I  said  to 
myself.  "If  that  one  nlant  will  grow,  why 
won't  a  million  grow?" 

Well.  It  wa»=»  not  many  years  before  T  was 
called  upon  to  ero  home  and  take  charge  of 
the  pl^oe  I  didn't  like  to  go.  for  I  had 
been  eriven  some  authority  out  on  the  ranch, 
and  it  makes  a  young  fellow  feel  pretty 
important  to  be  made  foreman,  I  had  to 
get  up  first  in  the  morning,  and  get  the 
bricks  with  which  to  get  the  other  fellows 
out  of  bed.  as  you  do  when  you  are  fore- 
man; the  onlv  difference  is  that  you  have 
to  work  a  little  harder,  and  get  a  little 
more.  But  my  father  was  old,  and  could 
not  do  the  work  anv  more,  and  so  T  had  to 
go  home.  "Well,"  I  said.  "T  will  go  home, 
and  ^ee  whether  I  can't  make  a  success  of 
the  old  farm."  I  could  s^e  alfalfa,  but  noth- 
ing else,  and  when  T  came  home  from  the 
west  T  broueht  with  mo  soven  sacks  of  al- 
falfa seed.  But  father  said  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  exp'^riment.  and  we  must  sell  that 
seed.  Flnallv  we  compromised  on  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  T  had  seven  sa(^ks  of  seed! 
And  I  had  an  awful  time  selling  that  v^eed. 
T  could  not  give  it  awav:  the  neighbors 
would  not  have  it  T  could  not  sell  it:  tbe 
seedsmen  would  not  buy  it.  I  advertised  It. 
but  it  did  not  want  to  move.  Finallv  I 
did  manage  to  get  rid  of  it  by  s-elling  it  In 
small   quantities;    now.    some  of   these   same 


seedsmen    sell   $30,000   worth  of   the   seed  in 
a   season. 

Well,  that  old  potato  patch  was  rich;  the 
cattle  had  pastured  there;  the  soil  had  been 
enriched  by  a  cover  crop,  and  I  sowed  my 
alfalfa  and  it  grew.  The  next  spring  I 
sowed  three  acres;  I  picked  out  what  I 
thought  was  the  best  land  I  had  for  the  pur- 
pose; it  sloped  down  towards  the  creek;  a 
part  of  it  was  gravelly  soil,  and  a  part  of 
it  hard  clay.  Well,  down  by  the  creek  the 
alfalfa  did  not  do  so  well,  and  on  the  clay 
land  where  it  was  flat  and  hard,  it  did  not 
do  so  well;  on  the  gravelly  soil  it  grew. 
And  I  scratched  my  head  and  said,  "Thife 
old  farm  will  grow  alfalfa;  I  must  manure 
the  hard  land  and  drain  that  wet  land,  and 
then  it  will  grow  alfalfa."  Father  had  died 
in  the  meantime,  and  my  brothers  and  I 
were  running  the  farm,  and  we  began  to 
lay  tile  underdrains,  until  finally  on  that 
farm  we  had  laid  more  than  14  miles  of  tile 
underdrains,  and  all  the  time  we  were  feed- 
ing the  stock  in  order  to  make  manure  to 
enrich  the  soil.  During  those  years  I  was 
not  trying  to  make  money.  I  did  not  give 
it  any  thought.  My  brother  Willis  gave  it 
some  little  more  thought  than  I  did.  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  ate  well,  as  we  might  not 
have  fared  so  well  if  he  had  not.  I  only 
thought  to  grow  alfalfa,  and  I  said,  "I  will 
have  forty  acres  of  it,  some  day."  I  have 
a   hundred   now. 

I  found  we  needed  more  manure,  and  I 
said,  "I  will  buy  lambs,  and  feed  200  of 
them,  and  sell  the  lambs  in  the  spring,  and 
make  some  money  on  them,  and  keep  the 
ewes  to  enrich  the  soil."  My  brother  said, 
"You  must  be  crazy;  do  you  want  to  run 
the  farm  into  the  ground?"  But  I  got  the 
lambte.  First  we  had  200  lambs,  then  300, 
then  we  fed  350,  and  we  always  had  feed 
enough  for  them,  and  the  farm  grew  fertile; 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world 
to  raise  lambs,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "Some 
day  I  will  have  on  this  old  farm  1.000  lambs" 
I  did  not  tell  my  mother,  or  my  wife,  or 
any  one  else,  but  I  dreamed  of  my  thou- 
sand lambs.  Well,  we  got  seven  hundred — 
a  thousand — fifteen  hundred,  and  now  we 
have  sixteen  hundred  sheep  on  that  farm, 
and  are  shipping  alfalfa  to  the  Philadelphia 
markpt.     How   do  we   do   it? 

WpII.  our  »=?oil  was  limestone,  and  I  hauled 
manure  on  it  until  I  got  it  pretty  rich,  and 
then  I  sowed  alfalfa.  I  had  not  much  faith 
that  it  would  grow,  but  it  did  grow.  That 
was  in  18 —  well,  never  mind  the  date.  Well, 
I  gathered  alfalfa  thr^e  times  a  year,  and 
sometimes  four  times,  for  five  years,  and 
by  that  time  it  had  died  out  some,  and  we 
planted  corn.  Now.  before  you  had  the  ;•"- 
falfa  about  30  bushels  of  com  was  a  fairly 
good  crop;  even  after  we  had  drained  it,  50 
bushels  was  a  good  crop,  and  if  we  got  65 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  it  wafe 
a  remarkable  yield.  After  we  had  the  al- 
falfa wo  made  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn — 
twice  the  quantity— and  I  can  assure  you  of 
fields  where  we  made  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre.  The  more  alfalfa  we  grew, 
the  better  crop  of  corn  we  grew,  and  the 
more  com  we  got,  the  better  crop  of  alfalfa. 
That  was  because  the  soil  had  become  In- 
noculated,  and  the  bacteria  are  living  there 
now.  Iia.«;t  vear  we  grew  on  our  farm  300 
tons  of  alfalfa,  and  we  expect  to  grow  400 
tons  this  vear.  That  old  farm  has  now  320 
acres,  and  on  that  farm  we  harvested  last 
year  more  than  7,000  bushels  of  com  of  75 
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pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  300  ton  of  al- 
falfa hay,  and  we  save  some  of  the  land  for 
pasture  for  our  sheep,  and  for  the  cattle, 
and  some  good  Percheron  horses  we  have. 

These  alfalfa  roots  get  down  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boil,  where  it  has  been  planted 
for  a  year  or  two  years.  The  plant  is  a 
heavy  feeder  on  nitrogen  in  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  grow  alfalfa,  you  en- 
rich the  soil.  Now,  what  Prof.  Hopkins 
Bald  this  afternoon  is  true.  Alfalfa  needs 
phosphorus,  and  last  year  we  put  on  our 
farm  from  200  pounds  to  400  pounds  to  the 
a,cre,  and  actually  doubled  our  crop,  and  we 
:got  $14  worth  of  crop  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  phosphorus  we  put  on  the  boil. 

This  is  what  alfalfa  has  done  for  one 
farm.  Don't  you  think  I  believe  in  it? 
When  I  started  in  in  1889,  one  old  darkey 
and  my  father  were  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work.  Now  on  that  farm  my  brothers  work 
all  the  year  round,  and  I  work  when  I  am 
home — and  my  brothers  are  good  workers — 
and  we  have  three  married  men  working 
every  day.  in  the  year,  and  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  single  men  there,  too,  and  I  am  glad 
to  give  them  employment,  because  the  more 
good  people  you  get  into  your  neighborhood 
the  better  your  neighborhood.  I  walk  out 
through  the  corn  fields,  and  I  see  wbere  a 
man  has  thrown  back  a  clod  of  ground  away 
from  the  com,  or  where  he  has  btraight- 
ened  the  stalks,  and  I  know  what  that  man 
Is.  These  things  show  faithfulness  in  a 
man,  and  these  are  the  sort  of  men  to  have 
around  you — people  who  take  an  interest 
In  their  work,  and  their  surroundings.  These 
men  live  there,  and  their  little  boys  go  to 
the  village  school  with  my  boyb,  and  their 
dinner  pails  are  packed  with  the  same  food 
my  boys  have — they  are  filled  with  alfalfa. 

Why,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  alfalfa  as 
It  Is  to  Keep  your  sweetheart  or  your  wife 
In  love  with  you  If  you  know,  I  don't  need 
to  explain  it  to  you.  If  you  don't,  I  will 
Bay  that  I  have  never  found  it  requires  any 
superior  talent.  She  does  not  expect  you 
to  climb  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  to  do 
any  great  thing,  but  she  doeb  expect  of  you 
the  little  things  that  show  your  affection 
for  her,   and   your  thoughtfulness   for  her. 

Now,  if  you  will  get  into  your  minds  a 
few  things  that  alfalfa  demands,  I  think  I 
can  help  you  get  your  farm  started  in  grow- 
ing alfalfa  successfully.  What  are  these  few 
things  absolutely   necessary? 

Firbt,  the  land  must  be  absolutely  dry. 
Dig  holes  in  It,  and  Inspect  them,  and  see 
If  they  fill  up  in  wet  weather.  If  they  do 
drain  It  with  tiles.  Just  lay  your  files  as 
close  togethf»r  as  you  can,  and  then  let 
them  go  Then  take  your  manure  spreader 
and  give  that  field  a  thorough  coat  of  ma- 
nure, and   turn  it  over  thoroughly. 

let  me  tell  you  another  thing:  It  is  a 
Burprisiner  thing.  I  know,  but  it  holds  out. 
If,  in  plowing,  you  notice  the  blackbirds  fol- 
low that  furrow  alfalfa  will  grow  there. 
The  blackbirds  foMow  the  earth-worms,  and 
where  the  ground  i^  too  poor  to  produce 
earth-worms  it  Is  too  poor  and  too  hard 
for    alfalfa. 

Your  land  drained  you  must  make  It  rich. 
Now  alfalfa  Is  thp  greatest  soil  enrlcher  th^it 
I  know  of.  but  it  will  not  enrich  poor  soil. 
That  is  accordiner  to  scripture,  which  takes 
from  him  that  hath  not,  and  gives  to  him 
that    hath. 

Down  In  Kentucky  I  planted  more  than  a 
thousand    little    plots    In    the    course    of    my 


work  there  Some  time  ago  I  passed 
through  that  state,  and  aJB  I  sat  in  the  train 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  as  the  train 
wound  around  the  curves  of  the  mountains, 
perched  up  on  the  mountain  side  I  saw  a 
little  cabin,  and  a  young  woman  in  a  sun- 
bonnet  in  the  field  near  it.  And  I  said  to 
myself,  "Tnere  is  loneliness  and  privation." 
There  is  an  old  bone-grilled  tobacco  field  or 
two,  with  some  sassafrab  brush — just  enough 
to  keep  life  in  that  young  man  who  has 
started  up  housekeeping  with  that  young 
woman  in  the  sunbonnet,  and  that  old  mule 
— and  then  the  train  went  round  the  curve, 
and  right  there  on  the  top  of  the  ledge  lay 
a  little  field  of  alfalfa,  and  then  my  heart 
was  glad,  for  I  saw  better  days  ahead  for 
that  young  couple.  That  alfalfa  will  enrich 
that  old  mountain  soil,  and  he  wl'l  have 
crops  to  take  to  town,  and  they  will  have 
comfort. 

Now,  I  don't  know  anything  that  will  en- 
rich a  soil  quicker  than  alfalfa  will,  but  you 
must  give  It  rich  land  to  start  on.  What 
do  I  mean  by  rich  land?  I  would  make  it 
as  rich,  almost,  as  I  would  for  a  corn  crop. 
Take  off  the  corn  crop,  if  you  want,  and 
then  start  right  In  on  alfalfa.  Another  thing 
is,  it  must  be  grown  on  sweet  land.  More 
of  the  failures  to  grow  alfalfa  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  due  to  lack  of  lime  In  the 
land  than  to  anything  else.  About  a  year 
ago.  I  was  looking  at  some  land  down  near 
Philadelphia.  The  land  was  rich.  It  was  dry, 
but  the  alfalfa  would  not  grow.  It  was 
lacking  In  lime;  the  soil  was  acid.  You  can 
put  the  lime  there  and  make  It  sweet.  The 
Experiment  Station  has  not  found  It  bo  but 
they  may  be  wrong,  for  I  do  believe  In  the 
lime. 

Now,  these  things  are  all  you  need.  The 
land  must  be  dry;  the  land  must  be  rich, 
and  the  land  must  be  sweet.  The  rest  of 
It  is  just  faith. 

Then,  how  are  you  going  to  sow  It?  Let 
me  tell  you  how  we  sow  it.  We  sow  It  al- 
ways in  the  spring,  and  we  try  to  cultivate 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  In  our  com 
crop  we  run  a  one-horse  cultivator  thr^u^h 
It  to  rid  It  of  the  weedb.  and  It  Is  imnort- 
ant  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  earlv.  before 
they  spread  and  take  a  firm  hold.  Wh^n  we 
have  turned  the  soil,  we  work  the  lime  in, 
and  get  the  seed  up  by  the  middle  of  Anril, 
and  we  sow  It  always  with  a  nur«e  crop  of 
beardless  spring  barley.  The  seed  Is  n  lit- 
tle hard  to  get.  but  It  Is  the  best  bnr'pv  to 
sow,  and  it  is  wise  to  bow  your  nifalfq  with 
a  nurse  crop  of  barley.  Tt  erows  otMcklv 
and  does  not  leave  any  stubble.  W^ril  we 
sow  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  a  P'^ck  of 
alfnlfa — T^  nounds  of  alf^l'a  to  a  hn«-'^'»i  -^f 
barley  When  we  harvest  the  barlev  vt^  will 
cut  the  alfalfa  down  as  far  as  it  ^'11  eo. 
and  then  we  let  It  ptow  again.  Nnw.  as 
loner  as  the  alfalfa  will  tow  the  flr^*  "lUTn- 
rner  we  let  It  errow.  Tbore  will  n-^-^t*  a 
tirne  when  It  will  look  thrifty,  and  th'*'^  "'**t 
down  on  your  knees  r^cht  therp  o»^  thnt 
alf«>lfa  p'round.  pnd  spe  If  ^Vipr©  qrp  n^v  n'^w 
b^^ds  lust  stnrtlne  out.  pnd  don't  on*  't  nry 
til  yon  see  thp  npw  bnds  startlner  ^t  r^o^q 
not  take  'ong  for  a  m'^n  to  e-pf  rlo^vn  .«•->  his 
knpes:  It  Is  a  eood  thine  for  him  »-.r>T»-  m*! 
tbpn.  Thpn.  whpn  vr>\i  ft^f^  tbp  biid«'  ts'-^ft. 
1r>er.  von  put  It.  Tt  "will  fc=oon  cro-w  nr>  ■x'-nfn. 
Wp  ppvpr  pnt  It  doT^n  clo-sp  to  thp  *»^o"»ir1; 
wp  alwav^  Ipa^'p  about  one-half  of  «♦  -^n^ 
we  do  not  allow  a  wagon  to  pasjt  or-'-r  It. 
nor  a  horse. 
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Now,  I  have  told  you  everything  I  know 
about  alfalfa,  except  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
it  will  not  grow  without  bacteria.  Cream 
will  not  sour  without  bacteria.  When  I 
was  out  on  the  ranch,  we  used  a  great  deal 
of  clabber,  and  it  made  the  men  feel  like 
fighting  cocks  most  of  the  time.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  those  fighting  microbes  that 
did  it.  But  to  grow  alfalfa  the  ground  must 
be  inoculated.  If  your  ground  is  inoculated, 
you  will  get  a  crop  the  first  year;  if  it  is 
not  inoculated,  you  will  not  get  your  crop 
until  the  second  year. 

And  while  you  are  waiting  for  your  ground 
to  become  inoculated  the  weeds  come,  so 
send  to  Washington,  and  get  some  of  the 
bacteria.  Some  of  these  bacteria  will  be  all 
right,  and  some  of  them  will  have  been  liv- 
ing on  their  wife's  relatives.  Then  I  would 
take  some  of  the  soil  of  the  old  alfalfa  flald, 
and  some  new  soil,  and  I  would  sow  these 
bacteria,  and  harrow  the  ground  in  the  even- 
ing, after  bunset,  and  all  the  rest  is  just 
faith. 

Don't  start  In  on  a  large  scale.  Try  it 
with  one  acre,  and  when  you  have  found 
which  is  the  best  land,  you  can  try  it  with 
two  acres,  and  then  you  can  gradually  in- 
crease your  alfalfa  crop.  It  Is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  chickens,  and  for 
cows,  for  sheep  and  for  colts.  It  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  yet  found  to  grow  on  the 
farm. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  We  will  take  a  little 
time  for  the  discusteion   of  this  subject. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman  what  his  rotation  is. 

Mr.  Wing:  Four  of  five  years  of  alfalfa, 
then  one  or  two  years  of  corn,  and  then  we 
grow   alfalfa   again. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Do  you  continue  dressing 
the  land  with  manure? 

Mr.  Wing:  Not  unless  the  land  is  poor. 
We  put  manure  in  first,  and  then  on  some 
of  the  land  that  has  not  been  properly  treat- 
ed, we  use  phosphate. 

Now,  jutet  a  word  about  alfalfa.  Some  of 
you  may  wonder  how  we  plow.  Now,  it  Is 
easy.  I  don't  know  anything  easier  than 
plowing  alfalfa.  First,  we  put  on  a  good 
team  of  horses,  three  horses,  weighing  about 
1,600  pounds;  then  we  put  on  them  a  good 
harness;  then  we  get  a  good  walking  plow 
— a  steel  plow,  with  good,  sharp,  new  shears. 
Then  we  get  just  one  good  Christian  horse- 
man and  the   thing  is  done. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  How  deep  do  you  work 
the  land  when  you  plow  the  soil  for  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Wing:  Why,  one  or  two  inches  deeper 
than  you  ever  plowed  before.  We  would 
plow   12   inches   deep,    if  we   could. 

A  Member:  Must  you  have  limestone  soil, 
or  will  it  do  as  well  to  apply  the  limestone? 

Mr.  Wing:  Appying  the  lime  will  do 
just  as  well.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  have 
the  ground  limestone  here.  I  believe  it 
wouM  pay  you  to  use  It.  Why,  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana  they  are  grinding  thte  limestone, 
and  selling  it  at  a  dollar  a  ton,  and  then 
applying  eight  or  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  That 
is   nearly   100   pounds   to   the   square   rod. 

A  Member:  When  do  you  put  the  lime- 
stone on? 

Mr.  Wing:  Well,  quite  a  little  time  be- 
fore you  use  the  soil,  so  as  to  make  it  mel- 
low 

A  Member:  On  fields  that  you  have  grown 
alfalfa,  and  It  does  not  show  up  very  well, 
would  you  try  It  again,  or  would  you  try 
another   field? 


Mr.  Wing:  Try  It  on  the  same  field.  Re- 
member, you  have  some  inoculation  there, 
so   go   right   ahead    there. 

The  story  of  alfalfa  ib  a  very  interesting 
one.  In  1850  a  Californian  brought  home 
some  alfalfa  seeds,,  and  they  didn't  grow. 
He  tried  again,  and  failed  again,  and  his 
friends  laughed  at  him.  Nobody  understood 
anything  about  inoculation.  Finally,  the 
chaff  that  fell  upon  these  fields  sprang  up 
and  grew,  because  the  soil  had  become  in- 
oculated. 

A  Member:  Will  It  grow  for  a  few 
months,    and   then   die? 

Mr.   Wing:     Yes.  sometimes. 

A  Member:  Will  the  roots  interfere  with 
the  tile   draining? 

Mr.  Wing:  Not  unless  it  rains  during  the 
summer  months,    when   it  will  fill   them   up. 

A  Member:  In  inoculating  the  soil,  do 
you  plow,  or  dig  it  up? 

Mr.    Wing:      Dig   it   up. 

A  Member:     How  much  soil  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Wing:     About  100  pounds  to  the  acre. 

A  Member:     Where  can  I  get  alfalfa  seed? 

Mr.  Wing:     It  is  hard  to  get:  I  have  none. 

A  Member:  Is  crimson  clover  bacteria 
the   same  as  alfalfa? 

Mr  Wing:  No,  sir;  the  white,  or  sweet, 
clover   is    nearer. 

A  Member:  I  have  heard  that  seed  from 
Utah   and   Dakota   is   good. 

Mr.  Wing:  Yes,  bometimes  that  is  very 
good. 

A  Member:  What  Is  the  matter  with  alf- 
alfa when  it  grows  up  about  so  high,  and 
then   turns   yellows? 

Mr.  Wing:  That  is  Iron  rust,  and  if  that 
is   the   matter   it   won't  grow. 

A  Member:     Is  alsike  bacteria  the  same? 

Mr.   Wing:     No,   sir;   it  is   not. 

A  Member:  You  recommend  spring  sow- 
ing; in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  we 
have  been  experimenting  with  fall  bowing, 
and  do  grandly  with  it;  I  have  alfalfa  that 
measures  16  Inches  with  just  eight  weeks* 
growth.  There  was  no  bacteria  in  the  soil, 
but  there  was  some  white  clover  in  that  field 
before. 

Mr.  Wing:  Now,  a  word  about  fall  seed- 
ing In  some  countries  where  more  snow 
will  be,  fall  seeding  is  all  right.  In  Iowa, 
and  some  other  stateb,  it  is  better,  but  in 
other  places  It  does  not  do  so  well.  Now, 
you  can  do  this;  sow  barley  or  some  other 
grain  with  It;  plow  until  nine  In  the  morn- 
ing, then  harrow  over  it;  plow  at  three  In 
the  afternoon,  and  at  six  harrow  it,  and  y^'U 
will  not  have  the  trouble  wltli  the  weeds 
that   you    have   the   other  way. 

A   Member:      What   is   dodder? 

Mr.  Wing:  A  little  vegetable  parasite 
that  grows  around  it. 

A  Member:  Do  you  recommend  top  dress- 
ing for   the  winter? 

Mr.  Wing:  I  would  recommend  a  light 
top  dressing  with  fall  beedlng. 

A   Member:     Manure,    or  what? 

Mr    Wing:     Manure. 

A  Member:  Up  In  Armstrong  county  our 
soils  lack  limestone.  The  soil  is  not  acid, 
but  it  simply  lacks  lime.  I  put  about  300 
pounds  of  lime  in  one  field,  but  where  I 
grew  alfalfa,  the  ground  limestone  was  not 
so  good. 

Mr.  Wing:  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  the  west,   where  they  grow  alfalfa. 

A  Member:  After  you  have  had  a  poor 
yield  of  alfalfa,  would  you  re-beed  that 
field? 

Mr.   Wing:     I   would  not,   unless  I  let  It 
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grow  for  a  year  or  two.  And  then,  you 
know,  you  must  cut  it.  Alfalfa  will  not 
grow  unless  it  is  cut  two  or  three  times  in 
a    season. 

Mr.  Young:  What  wages  do  you  pay  your 
farm    hands? 

Mr.  Wing:  I  give  my  men  $1.25  a  day 
the  year  round.  It  is  not  very  much  you 
may  think,   but  I  never  pay  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Bayard:  How  deep  must  the  soil  be? 
How    far    from    the    rock? 

Mr.  Wing:  It  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  rock.  If  you  take  a  rock  that  is 
porous,  the  alfalfa  will  grow  down   into  it. 

A  Member:  If  you  had  a  fairly  good 
fehowing  in  August,  would  you  cut  it  close 
in   the   fall? 

Mr.  Wing:  No;  you  want  to  let  it  be  to 
protect   the   roots   in   winter. 

A  Member:     Do  you  raise  your  own  seed? 

Mr.  Wing:  No;  don't  try  to  raise  seed 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  can't  raise  good  seed 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  one  year  in  ten, 
and  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  The  bees 
do  not  care  for  it  here  as  much  as  they  do 
in  California;  they  make  tonte  upon  tons  of 
alfalfa    honey    there. 

A  Member:  Then  you  recommend  western 
seed? 

Mr.  Wing:  There  is  no  satisfactory  seed 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  You  want 
seed  from  the  northwest.  Now,  about  va- 
rieties; there  is  one  variety  that  is  brought 
from  Turkestan,  which  may  be  a  good  alf- 
alfa in  regions  where  it  is  dry  and  cold,  but 
it   is   not  teo  satisfactory  here. 

A  Member:  Can  it  be  successfully  sown 
in  a  corn  field  when  the  last  crop  is  planted? 

Mr.  Wing:  I  would  "not  recommend  it. 
We  will  rather  take  a  field  that  gives  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  one  ton  of 
barley  hay  to  the  acre,  and  then  let  it  grow. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  about 
covered  everything,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  dttention. 

Prof.   Van  Norman:     Just  a  couple  of  an 
nouncements,  and  then  we  will  be  ready  to 
adjourn.     Dr.  Welsh  will  have  something  to 
announce. 

Dr.  Welsh:  I  don't  know  whether  I  have 
voice  enough  left  to  do  it.  I  only  want  to 
Bay  that  the  State  College  last  night  se- 
cured Prof.  Alva  Agee,  of  the  Wooster  Ex- 
periment Station,  for  our  agricultural  ex- 
tension work,  placing  him  alongside  of  Dr. 
Hunt  and  Prof.  Van  Norman. 

Prof.  Van  Norman.  The  meeting  now 
stands   adjourned   until   this   evening. 

Thursday,    January   24th,    1907. 
7:30   P.    M. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  Mr.  Nor- 
ton  in  the  chair. 

President  Norton:  We  will  take  up  the 
questions  of  Legislation  on  State  Fair  and 
Sanitary  Inspection   of  Dairies. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  The  bill  regarding 
State  Fair  is  as  follows,  we  might  devote  a 
moment  or  two  to  discussing   it: 

AN  ACT 

TO    ESTABLISH    A    STATE      PAIR      COM- 
MISSION.   TO    PROVIDE    FOR   HOT>DING 
AN  ANNUAL   STATE   PAIR.    AND  MAK- 
ING   AN    APPROPRIATION    THEREFOR. 
Section  1.     Be  it  enacted,  etc..   That  there 
shall   be   established   a   State    Fair   Commis- 
sion, to  be  composed  of  the  Grovernor  of  the 
State,    the    Secretarv     of     Agriculture,      the 
Superintendent   of   Public     Instruction,     the 


State  Fish  Commissioner,  and  other  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  GrOvernor,  as  fol- 
lows: One  from  the  members  of  the  State 
Grange,  one  from  the  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  one  from  ihe 
Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Union,  one  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  one  from  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, two  from  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  one  from  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Pittsburg,  one  from  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  members 
at  large — one  member  representing  transpor- 
tation interests.  The  members  of  the  State 
Fair  Commission  that  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  shall  be  divided  into  four  classe, 
one  of  which  shall  hold  office  for  one  year; 
one  for  three  years  and  one  for  four  years. 
As  vacancies  occur  they  shall  be  filled  by 
appointees,  who  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term   of   four  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  State  Fair  Com- 
missioners shall  meet  annually,  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, in  Harrisburg.  The  Board  is  author- 
ized to  elect  from  its  membership  a  presi- 
dent and  .an  executive  committee;  and  from 
outside  of  its  membership  a  secretary  and 
a  treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  State  Fair  Commis- 
sioners is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  once 
each  year  a  state  fair,  in  or  near  the  city 
of  Harrisburg.  The  exact  time  and  place 
for  holding  the  same  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  State  Fair  Commissioners  at  the 
January   meeting. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  State  Fair  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  the  sole  control  of  the 
state  fair  and  it  may  make  such  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the 
management  of  its  business,  as  a  majority 
of  said  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine, not  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  state  or  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  State  Fair  Commis- 
sioners shall  appoint  some  person,  not  a 
members  of  the  Board,  secretary,  and  fix  his 
compensation.  The  secretary  shall  hold  his 
office  for  a  term  fixed  by  the  Board,  not 
to  exceed  four  years;  unless  for  good  rea- 
sons he  shall  be  sooner  removed  by  the 
Board.  He  shall  be  eligible  to  reappoint- 
ment when  his  term  expires.  The  Secretary 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  usually  per- 
tain to  the  office  of  secretary,  or  as  shall 
be  required  of  him  by  the  Board. 

Sec  6.  The  Board  of  State  Fair  Commis- 
sioners shall  appoint  some  person  not  a 
member  of  the  Board  as  Treasurer,  and  fix 
his  compensation  and  prescribe  h'#  duties. 
The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum 
In  such  security  as  the  Board  shall  direct. 
He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  for 
which  he  is  appointed.  The  length  of  the 
term  Shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  may. 
not  exceed  four  years.  He  shall  keep  an 
accurate,  itemized  account  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived by  him  and  paid  out,  and  make  a  re- 
port and  full  statement  with  the  Board  an- 
nualy,   or  oftener  if  required  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Board  of  Fair  Commis- 
sioners shall,  after  their  annual  meeting  in 
January  in  each  year,  make  and  deliver  to 
the  Governor  for  transmission  to  the  Legis- 
lature a  report  of  their  acts  and  doings,  as 
required   by   law. 

Sec.  8.  Whatever  money  shall  be  appro- 
priated   for   the    purposes   of   a     State     fair, 
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shall  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  State  Fair 
Commissioners,  and  may  be  expended  by 
them  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  Board  will 
best  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
live  stock  breeding,  dairying  and  horticult- 
ure, manufacture  and  domestic  arts  in  this 
State. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  State  Fair  Commis- 
sioners, in  that  name,  may  contract  and  be 
contracted  with,  may  purchase,  hold  or  sell 
property;  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  courts 
or  places,  and  this  State  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  debts  or  contract  of  said  Board. 
The  title  of  the  property  real  or  personal, 
acquired  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
State  Fair  Commissioners  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
shall   be   free   from  taxes. 

Sec.  10.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
State  Fair  Commissioners  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  but  their  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  and  hotel  expenses, 
while  going  to  and  from,  and  while  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board,  may  be  paid  upon  presentation  of 
a  specifically  itemized  bill  and  after  ap- 
proval by  the  president  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  11.  Whoever  shall  keep  any  shop, 
booth,  tent,  wagon,  vessel,  boat  or  other 
place  for  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquors,  or  ex- 
pose for  sale,  or  sell,  give  away  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  spirtuous  liquors,  or  engage 
in  gaming  or  conduct  any  indecent  or  im- 
moral exhibitions  at  or  within  one  mile  of 
the  place  where  the  state  fair  is  held,  shall, 
for  each  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  $25, 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars;  Pro- 
vided this  section  shall  not  affect  hotel  keep- 
ers, distillers  or  others  exercising  their  call- 
ing at  their  usual  place  of  business. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  may  be  ar- 
rested upon  view  or  upon  warrant,  by  any 
sheriff,  constable  or  other  officer  author- 
ized to  make  the  arrest;  and  such  officers 
may  also  seize  the  booth,  tent,  wagon,  ves- 
sel or  boat,  and  articles  uSed  for  gaming  to 
be  sold,  and  convey  the  same  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  with  the  offender,  and 
upon  a  judgment  being  rendered  against  the 
offender  the  said  property  may  be  sold  upon 
the  execution  issued  upon  such  judgment; 
and  if  sufficient  property  is  not  found  to 
satisfy  such  fine,  the  offender  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  county  jail  until  the  fine  and 
costs  are  paid,  or  the  prisoner  discharged 
according  to   law. 

Sec  13.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Board  of  State  Fair 
Commissioners,  for  purchase  of  a  site,  the 
preparation  of  the  same,  and  for  providing 
such  permanent  equipment  as  may  ba  neces- 
sary for  holding  the  state  fair.  The  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Board  of  State  Fair 
Commissioners  for  the  payment  of  premiums 
to  exhibitors  and  for  meeting  other  neces- 
sary expenses  in  the  conduct  and  manage 
ment  of  the  fair. 

The  funds  here  appropriated  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  Treasurer  on  a  warrant  of  the 
Auditor  General,  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
vided by  law. 

SpecIHcally  itemized  vouchers,  covering 
every  Item  of  expense  made  under  this  ap- 
propriation, shall  be  filed  with  the  Auditor 
General. 

Sec.  14.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are 
hereby   rcpfnled. 


President  Norton:  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  would  state  that  the  State  Fair  at 
Bethlehem  is  not  a  State  Fair  Association. 
It  is  simply  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  State  Fair.  There  was  an  act  passed  in 
1852  appropriating  $2,000  a  year  towards  the 
State  Fair,  and  they  are  drawing  that  appro- 
priation still,  but  they  have  no  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Fenstermaker:  It  is  not  good  policy 
to  speak  against  your  neighbors,  and  I  don't 
want  to  do  it,  but  that  fair  was  simply  in- 
corporated to  run  opposition  to  the  Great 
Allentown  Fair.  It  is  more  of  a  horse-rac- 
ing  affair   than    anything    else. 

President  Norton:  If  there  is  no  more 
discussion,    we  will  pass   on. 

Mr.  Clark:  Should  not  this  bill  be  brought 
regularly  before  this  body  for  endorsement? 

President  Norton:  Well,  we  had  better 
have  the  endorsement,  and  if  any  one  makes 
the  motion,  it  will  be  properly  acted  upon 
before   we   take   up   Dairy   Legislation. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  make  a  motion  that  we  bring 
this  bill  properly  before  the  house,  with  the 
addition  of  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture    to   the    Commission. 

Theasurer  Lantz:  The  act  creating  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  passed  in 
1847.  It  should  have  been  done  away  with 
when  the  act  was  passed  creating  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  It  has  no  relation  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  that 
does  not  prohibit  the  Board  from  cooper- 
ating with  the  State  Association  on  the 
question  of  the  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Herr:  I  was  present  when  it  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  Commission  included  one 
member  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Has   it  been  recorded?     I   didn't   hear   it. 

President  Norton:  The  bill  was  gotten  up 
by  the  Secretary,  but  has  not  been  print3d. 
I   will  have   it  amended. 

Mr.  Fenstermaker:  I  can  substantiate 
what  Mr.   Herr  has  said. 

A   Member:     Is   Poultry   represented? 

President  Norton:  There  is  no  State 
Poultry    Association. 

Mr.  Nelson :  The  State  ApiariSts  should 
be  represented  The  organization  was  com- 
pleted  this   year   under   Prof.    Surface. 

Dr.  Conard:  There  is  a  new  Poultry  Asso- 
cation.  which  was  recently  organized  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  J.  D.  Nevius  was  here  to- 
day as  delegate  from  that  organization, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  given  recognition  at  this 
meeting  He  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Poul- 
try Association;  I  am  not  sure  of  hiS  nddre^s. 
but  think  it  is  somewhere  in  the  Mint  Ar- 
cade,  Philadelphia. 

President  Norton:  In  regard  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  I  would  say  that  tnis 
is  an  oversight.  In  moving  the  files,  I 
could  not  find  the  bill,  that  was  presented 
to  the  House  and  this  copy  was  made  from 
an  old  bill  that  I  had  at  home.  I  know  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  I  think  the 
Poultry   Association,   were   represented. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  The  old  State  Fair  that 
held  its  meetings  at  Bathlohem,  has  that 
been  abandoned?     Or  Is  it  still  in  existence? 

President  Norton:  I  might  add  that  the 
last  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  all  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed.  Has  that  motion  been 
seconded  ? 

Properly  seconded,  and  agreed  by  the 
house  to  endorse   the  bill. 

President  Norton:  The  next  subject  Is  the 
Dairy  Inspection  law  Prof.  Van  Norman 
will  read  the  bill  to  us. 

Prof.    Van    Norman    read    the   bill. 

A  Member:    I   would   like   to  know   under 
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what    conditions    the    farmer    is    to    produce 
that  milk. 

Prot.  Van  Norman:  Ordinary  common 
decency.  If  you  are  giving  your  cows  siopte, 
or  have  them  standing  in  manure  up  to  the 
flanlcs,  or  give  them  drinlcing  water  from 
stagnant  pools,  or  from  streams  into  which 
the  drainage  of  the  larm  yard  goes,  these 
things  will  have  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  milk  produced  under  decently  clean  and 
sanitary   conditions. 

Secretary  Critchheld:  I  must  co.ifess  that 
I  was  not  listening  as  attentively  as  I  ought 
to  have  done.  What  etfect  will  this  have, 
on  the  retired  farmer  who  rents  his  farm 
and  lives  in  town,  and  sells  his  milk  to  his 
neighbor? 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Well,  if  the  inspector 
goes  to  his  place,  and  tinds  it  in  a  filthy 
condition,  it  will  be  published,  and  he  will 
receive  no  license  until  he  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of   a  milk   wagon. 

Mr.  Herr:  It  feeems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  will  require  an  army  of 
Inspectors.  We  are  trying  to  get  these 
things  as  simple  as  possible,  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  as  much  danger  from  impure 
milk  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  We 
have  been  trying  to  keep  clear  of  these 
things  in  ihe  country,  but  if  thi^  thing  goes 
on,  after  a  while  we  will  have  to  sterilize 
our  milk  before  they  will  take  It  from  us. 
I  don't  believe  that  these  things  are  so  nec- 
essary in  the  country.  If  it  gets  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  people,  it  will  Le  all  right,  but 
If  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
hunting  trouble,  there  will  be  a  whole  peck 
of  it. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  This  bill  provides  that 
the  inspectors  must  be  men  who  are  duly 
qualified  and  approved  for  the  poteition.  Now, 
Brother  Herr  is  in  the  same  condition  as 
I  am  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wing  today,  and 
a  man  who  lives  alone  is  perhaps  in  danger 
of  seeing  only  one  side  of  things,  but  if  he 
will  come  down  to  State  College,  and  see 
the  milk  as  it  is  taken  from  the  platform, 
we  will  show  him  the  other  side  of  them. 

Mr.  Cla.k:  Might  I  just  ask  a  question 
for  information?  I  do  not  hear  very  well. 
Do  I  understand  that  our  farmers  who  load 
up  this  milk,  and  haul  it  out — are  they  sub- 
ject  to    this   license? 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  If  they  peddle  it  out 
they  will  have  to  pay  a  dollar  a  wagon  and 
receive  a  license  carrying  with  it  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Clark:  In  reference  to  this  sanitary 
inspection,  I  think  I  will  like  it;  I  think  it 
will  be  a  good  thing.  It  is  often  a  necessary 
one,  as  I  will  tehow  you.  Now,  the  farm 
next  to  mine  belongs  to  a  wealthy  Pittsbu-g 
gentleman;  in  fact,  I  sold  it  to  him.  He 
stocked  it  with  some  fine  dairy  cows,  and 
put  a  man  there  to  care  for  them,  and  milk 
them,  so  that  he  could  have  clean,  pure  milk 
shipped  him  in  the  city.  He  told  me  this 
story  himself.  One  day  he  came  out  to 
look  over  his  farm,  and  went  into  see  his 
man  milk.  And  this  is  what  he  baw:  The 
man's  time  and  hands  were  about  equaUy 
divided  between  milking,  and  blowing  his 
nose — not  Into  a  handkerchief,  but  into  the 
air.  And  he  was  paying  this  man  $2  per 
day  to  supply  him  with  clean  milk.     He  dis- 


charged him,  and  got  another  man,  but  ho 
said,  "I  will  have  to  hire  someone  to  watch 
him — but  who  will  watch  the  man  who  does 
the  watching?  " 

Mr.  Baroer:  Is  there  any  law  regarding 
quantity?  Some  of  us  are  compelled  to  sell 
milk  dry  measure,  and  then  they  peddle  it 
out  liquid  meateure. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  There  is  another  bill 
before  the  Legislature  now  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

(This   was   later  enacted  into  law.) 

A  Member:  I  am  not  selling  any  milk  out- 
side of  my  own,  but  I  don't  think  you  can 
compel  a  man  to  pay  license  to  peddie  mi.k. 
They  tried  it  pnce  in  Harnsburg,  but  it  did 
not  work. 

President  Norton:  That  was  simply  a 
city  ordinance;   this  will  be   a  state  law. 

A  Member:  No,  bir;  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  it  is  in  the  state  law;  the  city  ordinance 
was  not  in  force  at  that  time,  but  the  state 
law  was  already  in  effect. 

A  Member:  How  would  it  affect  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  who  are 
shipping  milk  into  this  state? 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  It  would  probably 
have  no  effect  upon  them  outside  of  the 
local  authorities  refusing  to  receive  milk 
that  was  not  properly  inspected. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  bill  was 
presented  for  endorsement  by  the  house,  but 
the  vote  resulted  In  a  division. 

President  Norton:  I  would  say  that  this 
law  is  a  good  deal  similar  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin law.  If  Mr.  Herr  will  go  to  any  cream- 
ery in  the  state  he  will  see  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  milk  is  dirty.  I  am  a  practical 
creamery  man  myself,  and  have  the  handling 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  day.  I  think  Mr.  Herr  is  mistaken  when 
he  thinks  all  the  farmers  produce  clean 
milk.  This  law  is  a  good  thing;  it  is  work- 
ing well  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 
will,  I  think,  work  well  here.  Since  tlif-re 
Is  a  division,  I  will   call  for  a  risiner  vote. 

A  Member:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
who   is  entitled  to  vote? 

Secretary  Critchfield:  Every  merhber  of 
the  Dairy  Union  who  has  paid  his  initi  ition 
fee,  and  his  annual  dues  is  entitled  to  vote. 
I  should  think  that  all  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Breeders'  Association  should  be 
allowed  to  vote,  but,  strictly  speaking,  only 
members  of  the  Dairy  Union  are  entitled  to 
do  so.  The  members  will  please  ri«e,  and 
stand  until  counted. 

A  count  of  the  rising;  vote,  proved  that 
the  ayes  are  In  the  majority,  and  the  bill, 
therefore,  stands  approved  as  read. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  I  think  when  you 
vote  against  a  thing  you  should  rise  and 
give  your  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Herr:  I  would  say  that  It  Is  uncon- 
stitutional to  tax  me  for  selling  my  own 
produce.  If  you  can  tax  me  for  selling  milk, 
you  can  tax  me  for  selling  applet  or  any 
other  farm  produce.  If  I  am  a  dealer  you 
can  do  so,  but  you  can't  tax  me  for  selling 
my  own  produce. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  We  will  now  have  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Reichert,  of  the  Scranton 
Correspondence  Schools,  on  "A  Profitable 
Method  of  Marketing  Milk." 
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There    are    many    farmers    and    dairymen 
keeping   cows  at  little   or   no   profit   because 
the  price  they   receive  for  their  milk  is  en- 
tirely too  low  when  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent   trust    prices    for   grain    and    labor    diffi- 
culties.     The    key   to   the   situation    then   is, 
of  course,  a  better  market,   or  better  prices 
for    our    milk.      In    mo'st    cases,    before    this 
market   and   price   can  be  secured  we   must 
arrange    lor    more    modern    methods    on    the 
farm  lor  the  production  of  clean  wholesome 
milk  from  healthy  cows.     Some  of  the  things 
necessary   are:    Your  barn   must   have   some 
method    of    ventilation;    no    matter    how    old 
the  barn,  the  man  who  reads  (and  no  farmer 
or  dairyman  should  be  without  lour  or  five 
of    the    best   agricultural   and   dairy    papers) 
can    devise    some    plan    to   do   this    at  temall 
cost.     The  barn  should  be  whitewashed  ev- 
ery 60  days  at  least,  the  barn  and  cows  must 
be  kei)t  reasonably  clean,  the  cows  should  be 
tested  annually  for  tuberculosis,  not  only  as 
an  aid   to  a  better  price  of   milk,   but  ate  a 
matter    of    self-protection.      The    udders    of 
the  cows  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth 
before    each    milking.      The    milk    should    be 
removed  from  the  bam,  and  cooled  as  soon 
as    a    cow    is    milked,    if    possible,    and    kept 
very     cold — say    45    degrees — until     shipping 
time.     I  know  that  there  are  many  farm3rs 
anxious    to    follow    better    methods    but    are 
re»strained  from  doing  so  because  of  the  ex- 
pense connected,  and  a  feeling  that  they  can 
not  procure  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  price 
of  milk  for  the  trouble  and  expense  involved. 
In  answer  to  the  matter  of  expense,  I  would 
say.  that  with  a  proper  system  of  doing  this 
extra  work,   the  expense  of  caring  for  cattle 
and   barn  in  a  reasonable,   sanitary  manner, 
need  be  but  a  trifle  larger  than  the  cost  of 
doing   so   in   the   ordinary   slip-shod   way. 

At  Willow  Glen  Farm,  we  feeem  to  have  a 
fairly  good  system  of  ventilation  for  a  100- 
year-old  barn.     We  keep  the  cows  clean  and 
whitewash  the  barns  once  a  month  in  sum- 
mer  and    every    60    days    in    winter,    with   a 
spraying  outfit;   this  is  done  by   the  regular 
farm    help    in    less    than    one-half    day.      At 
milking    time    we    have   a   bucket   and    cloth 
back  of  each  row  of  cows,  so  that  the  udders 
can    be    wiped    before    milking.      I    am    sure 
this    addte    no    cost,    but    makes    the    milking 
more  pleasant,  because  the  udders  are  clean. 
I   have   never   seen   the   milker   who   did   not 
become    disgusted    with    a    dirty    udder.      I 
know   of  no  class  of   people  who  are  Slower 
to  respond  to  progressive  methods   than  my 
own,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  yet  these  peo- 
ple follow  the  weighing  of  the  milk,  and  tho 
wiping    of    the    udders    religiously,    because 
they  see  the  value   of  It.     It  is   plain   to  be 
seen  that  with  me  it  adds  but  little.  If  any- 
thing,   to    the    cost   of   production,   but   adds 
considerable    to    the    value    and    wholesome- 
ness  of  our  milk  and  gives  us  a  ready  mar- 
ket  at   one   cent  a   quart  above  the   regular 
price.     Uet  us  see  how  this  would  figure  out 
In  a  5.000-pound  cow.     Five  thousand  pounds 
of   milk    would   give    us   approximately   2,390 
Quarts.  •«„•,> 

2,390  quarts  @  4c   $  95.60 

2,390  quarts  (@)  5c   119.50 

or  an  increase  of  $23.90  per  cow  for  clean 
milk.  In  a  20-cow  dairy,  the  difference 
would  amount  to  $478  annually. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the 
farmer  leaves  himself  entirely  In  the  hands 
of  the  middlemen,  he  must  take  the  price 
offered,  regardless  of  quality.  There  Is.  how- 


ever,   in   every    community,     a     ready     and 
growing   demand   for   better   milk   for   wliich 
at  least  two  centte  above  the  average   price 
can   be   secured,    and   milk   produced   in   tho 
manner    described    is    worth    all,    and    more, 
than  the  additional  two  cents  a  quart   that 
is  asked,  and  people  will  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  get  such  a   product   if  the  farmer 
can    bring  the   superiority  of   his  product  to 
their  attention.     Alter  having  made  arrang-e- 
ments    to    follow   reasonable     sanitary     pre- 
cautions  at   Willow   Glen   Farm  in   the   pro- 
duction of  our  milk,   I  went   to  two   nearby 
cities    and    saw    the    retailers    and   explained 
the    kind    of    milk    I    had    to   teell,    and    soon 
discovered    that   the    retailer      was      anxious 
enough  to  handle  such  milk  if  he  could  pro- 
cure  it  just  as  cheaply  as   the   "don  t   care 
how"   produced   kind,    blit  absolutely   unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  any  of  his  profit,  so  long  as 
the   public   was   satisfied,    or  at   least    stood 
for    the    impofeition.      I    then    looked    around 
for  a  man  willing  to  go  into  the  milk  busi- 
ness on  a  reasonable  profit  basis.     Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  place  the  merits  of  our 
milk    before    the    people,    a    nice    descriptive 
circular,   with  a  mailing  card  for  a  request 
to    have    our    man    deliver    a    sample    boitle 
was   put   into   each   circular,    and    these   cir- 
culars  covered  the  following  points: 

1st.  This  milk  ife  produced  from  a  tested 
herd,    absolutely   free    from   tuberculosis. 

2nd.  A  certificate  from  the  local  veteri- 
narian who  tested  the  herd,  also  a  state- 
ment from  him  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  barn,   etc. 

3rd.  An  explanation  showing  the  import- 
ance of  clean  milk  from  healthy  cows  to 
babies  and  invalids. 

4th.  Instructions  to  consumers  how  to 
take  care  of  milk  after  it  wa)S  deliveied  to 
them  and  explaining  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing milk  to  become  contaminated. 

A    letter    enclosing    the    circular   was    also 
sent  to  each  one  of  the  physicians  in  town. 
Although  we  did  not  have  a  single  customer 
before   we   started,   when   we   were   ready   to 
deliver  we   had  orders   for  150  quarts   daily, 
and  at  the  end  of  30   days  we  had  sale  for 
all    we    had   at   that    time— 200   quarts   daily. 
We  have  received  for  our  milk  five  cents  per 
quart,    delivered   at   the    station.      Thife   milk 
was    retailed    at    eight    cents    a    quart — two 
cents  higher  than  the  average  price  for  milk. 
In    a   town   where   ordinary   milk    sells   for 
eight    cents,    ten    cents    can    easily    be    pro- 
cured   for    milk    of    this    quality.      In    other 
words,    in  order  to   market   milk  at  a  profit, 
the  farmer  must  arrange  for  the  production 
of  milk  cleaner  and  better  than  the  average; 
and  second,  carry  on  an  advertising  campaign 
to    educate    people    to   appreciate   good   milk 
and  to  believe  in  his  particular  product.     A 
proper  advertising  campaign  like  the  above, 
can  be  carried  out  anywhere  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding   fifty  dollar^. 

We,  as  farmers  and  dairymen,  need  to 
learn  the  value  of  advertising  in  order  to 
create  independent  markets  for  our  products. 
If  a  man  has  something  good  to  sell,  he 
himself  must  reach  the  public  and  create  a 
demand.  In  this  way  only  can  we  secure 
decent  treatment  and  fair  consideration  from 
middlemen.  The  man  who  builds  up  a  rep- 
utation for  his  own  goods  can  generally  dic- 
tate his  own  termte. 

An  Increase  of  a  cent,  or  a  cent  and  a 
half  per  quart,  is  quite  an  Item,  and  is  suffi- 
cient   to    make    many    dairies    that    are    not 
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now  profitable,  earn  at  least  a  satisfactory 
dividend  for  the  dairyman  or  farmer.  I  be- 
lieve that  work  of  this  kind  would  stimulate 
the  dairy  business  in  many  communities.  If 
we  are  ever  to  get  better  prices  for  our  pro- 
ducts, we  mutet  teach  the  public  that  there 
is  more  than  one  kind  of  milk.  Once  people 
know  how  to  discriminate,  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  the  better  milk  and  at  bet- 
ter prices. 

Do  not  let  the  fact  that  you  are  not  close 
to  a  town  or  city  discourage  you  from  mak- 
ing an  earnest  effort  to  secure  for  yourself 
better  profits  as  a  producer  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. This  will  enable  you  to  surround 
yourself  and  family  with  more  of  the  things 
that  go  to  make  farm  life  pleafeant  and  help- 
ful to  all  connected  with  it.  The  plan  out- 
lined by  me,  and  followed  by  myself,  will 
enable  you  to  ship  milk  at  a  profit  if  you 
live  four  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  one 
and  three-quarters  hours  by  rail  to  the  town 
where  your  milk  is  to  be  sold.  I  mention 
these  distances  because  I  have  proved  that 
within  these  limits,  at  least,  this  plan  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  all  concerned,  producer,  retailer,  and 
conteumer.  Prepare  to  produce  a  good  arti- 
cle, and  then  tell  its  merits  over  and  over 
again  until  the  public  will  believe  in  Its 
superiority  as  much  as  you  do  yourself. 

Now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, and  I  will  say  to  all  of  the  farmers, 
I  think  that  if  there  is  one  class  of  people 
who  has  the  good  of  life,  it  ite  the  farmers, 
and  I  think  a  man  who  understands  dairy- 
ing, is  fitted  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  any  class  of  professional  men  in  the 
country  today.  If  you  have  a  good  article, 
why  not  talk  about  it,  and  tell  its  merits, 
until  the  people  believe  in  it,  too?  If  you 
do  this,  you  will  rise  to  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter level. 


Prof.  Van  Norman:  If  any  one  has  any 
question^  to  ask,  we  will  take  a  few  min- 
utes, after  which  we  will  hear  the  report 
of  the  bacteriologist  who  has  examined  the 
milk  sent  here — Prof.   Weld,   of  Washington. 

Mr.  Comfort:  While  the  bacteriologist  is 
arranging  his  samples,  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman who  gets  5  cents  for  his  milk  what 
it  averages   in   butter  fat? 

Mr.  Reichert:  I  would  say  that  It  averagefej 
4.7;  often  it  goes  higher.  Do  you  think  we 
sell  blue  milk  here  among  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch? 

Mr.  Comfort:  You  are  getting  five  cents 
for  it;  I  simply  asked  for  information,  and 
this  is  the  information. 

Mr.  Roberts:  To  corroborate  what  Mr. 
Reichert  has  told  you  about  receiving  five 
cents  for  his  milk,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market  that 
I  had  in  the  past  few  years.  I  had  been 
receiving  from  $1.20  to  $1.60  per  hundred 
pounds,  but  I  thought  my  milk  was  worth 
more  than  that,  teo  I  went  to  see  a  private 
party  in  Philadelphia,  guaranteeing  that  my 
milk  would  contain  5  per  cent  butter  fat.  I 
have  since  been  receiving  five  cents  a  quart 
the  year  round,  instead  of  shipping  to  mid- 
dlemen at  three  and  a  half  cents.  It  shows 
that  you  can  find  the  trade  if  you  hunt  for 
It. 

Mr.  Powell:  I  began  my  dairy  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  I  get  6  cents 
where  the  others  get  5  cents.  If  you  have 
a  good  article  you  can  find  a  market  for  it, 
but  you  must  be  careful  to  keep  up  the 
standard.  If  you  fall  below  once  or  twice 
you   will    lose   the   market. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  We  will  now  have  the 
pleasure   of  listening  to  Prof.   Weld. 

Prof.  Weld  reported  as  follows  on  the 
samples  of  milk  sent  for  examination: 


RESULT  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM  CONTEST 
By  Ivan  C.  Weld,  Dairy  Division,    United    States    Department    of    Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  dairymen  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  discuss  with  you  a  subject  that  is 
closely  related  to  your  prosperity  as  dairy- 
men, and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  We  are  a  milk  consum- 
ing people,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  human  race  for  many  years  has  been 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  cows' 
milk  for  food.  That  our  dependence  on  the 
cow  for  this  food  will  increase  as  time  goes 
on,  we  cannot  doubt.  As  dairymen,  as  pro- 
ducers of  market  milk,  vou  are  expected,  for 
a  just  compensation  and  a  fair  profit,  to  feed 
the  people.  You  must  then,  for  your  own 
benefit  as  producers,  keep  in  close  and  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  the  consuming  public. 
You  must  ever  be  ready  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  the  consumers,  and  to  supply  those 
wants,  if  you  would  secure  and  hold  their 
confidence  and  win  for  yourselves  a  profit 
in   your   business. 

It  is  for  your  best  interests  that  the  con- 
suming public  have  absolute  confidence  In 
you  and  in  your  ability  to  produce  and  to 
deliver  into  their  hands  a  food  product  that 
Is  pure  and  clean.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
it  was  discovered  that  cows'  milk  was  good 
for  food.  It  was  one  thing  for  primitive 
wants,  but  it  is  quite  another  problem  under 
present  conditions  to  produce  and  transport 
long    distances    milk    that    shall    satisfy    the 


appetite  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  who 
have  never  milked  a  cow  and  perchance 
have  never  seen  one. 

It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  Creator 
of  all  things  that  milk  should  be  furnished 
to  the  young  without  ever  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  and  foreign  sub- 
stance or  thing  whatsoever.  Under  such 
conditions,  all  agree  that  milk  has  no  per- 
fect substitute.  When,  however,  man  makes 
his  hands  take  the  place  of  the  calf's  mouth 
and  the  milk,  instead  of  going  directly  to 
the  calf,  passes  through  the  air  into  a  buck- 
et, he  has  interfered  with  the  natural  pro- 
cess, and  the  condition  of  the  product  when 
it  reaches  the  consumer  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  conditions  under  which  that 
milk  was  secured  and  cared  for.  The  pro- 
ducer is  largely  responsible  for  those  condi- 
tions, and  he  should  accept  his  responsibility 
like  a  man. 

In  the  great  interest  and  haste  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  dairy  cattle  for  the  last  dollar  obtainable, 
the  sanitary  side  of  the  dairy  business — the 
matters  that  pertain  to  the  health  of  the 
cow  and  the  health  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic—have, in  many  localitIe«,  been  neglected. 
Neglect,  however,  could  not  always  remain 
covered,  for  the  natural  result  of  uncleanll- 
ness  in  any  kind  of  work  must  sooner  or 
later    make    Itself   known.      Thus   it    Is    that 
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negligence  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some 
one  is  occasionally  uncovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  discovery  of  dis- 
ease in  herds  of  dairy  cattle,  or  among  peo- 
ple who  have  obtained  their  food  supply 
from  a  common  source. 

Many  dairymen  now  know  and  many  oth- 
ers have  yet  to  learn  something  of  the  na- 
ture and  influence  of  even  a  little  dust  in 
the  air  of  the  stable,  or  a  little  loose  dirt 
or  hair  on  the  cow's  udder  and  fianks  at 
time  of  milking.  Many  dairymen  now  know 
and  many  others  have  yet  to  realize  that  a 
milk  pail,  strainer  or  can  that  has  not  been 
well  cleaned  may  become  a  source  of  trouble. 

Many  dairymen  now  know  and  many  have 
yet  to  learn  that  even  a  very  small  piece  of 
dirt,  a  hair  or  a  fiy  falling  into  the  milk 
carries  with  it  many  thousand  small  plants 
which  find  in  the  milk  conditions  well  suited 
to  their  growth  and  increase.  Dairymen,  as 
a  rule,  are  carefur  to  strain  out  these  visible 
things  when  by  some  accident  they  get  in 
the  milk.  If  these  little  plants  or  bacteria 
were  only  large  enough  so  that  the  dairy- 
vnen  could  see  them,  he  would  doubtless  re- 
move them  also.  Unfortunately  he  cannot 
pee  them  or  remove  them.  Hence  it  becomes 
the  part  of  every  honorable  milk  producer 
to  observe  and  practice  such  methods  as 
will  keep  bacteria  out  of  the  milk,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  cleanliness 
in  all  its  details  is  the  matter  of  the  prompt 
and  efficient  cooling  of  milk.  The  cooling 
cannot  take  place  too  auickly  after  the  milk 
leaves  the  cow,  neither  can  the  temperature 
be  made  too  low,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  milk  is  not  frozen. 

The  dairymen  who  are  today  furnishing 
the  best  milk  to  our  city  markets  are  the 
dairymen  who  are  most  exacting  regarding 
the  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  low  tem- 
perature, and  I  may  also  add  they  are  the 
dairymen  who  are  ma,king  the  most  money. 

Unfortunately  there  are  various  standards 
of  cleanliness  among  producers,  as  well  as 
among  consumers  of  market  milk.  Condi- 
tions which  may  be  acceptable  to  one  per- 
son may  be  offensive  to  another,  hence  the 
desirability  of  producers  occasionally  exhib- 
iting their  products  at  dairymen's  meetings, 
and  having  those  products  carefullv  ex- 
amined and  scored  according  to  definite  and 
well  established  standards  of  excellence.  If 
there  can  be  friendly  rivalry  among  the 
dairymen  for  the  highest  score  and  honors, 
so  much  the  better,  as  that  helps  to  stimulate 
nnd  to  encourage  the  con.«5ideration  of  con- 
ditions which  make  possible  the  production 
of  a  cleaner  and  higher  priced  product.  You 
have  done  well  to  start  such  a  movement  in 
this  Dairymen's  Association.  There  is  much 
yet   that   remains    to  be   learned   in   connec- 


tion with  the  production  and  distribution  of 
milk  and  this  Association,  by  encouraging 
exhibits  of  milk  and  the  discussion  of  infiu- 
ences  and  conditions  affecting  its  production 
and  distribution,  can  do  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  milk  producers  in  this 
slate.  You  will  also  render  a  public  serv- 
ice— a  service  that  should  entitle  you  as  an 
Association  to  public  recognition  and  sup- 
port. 

Although  the  number  of  entries  in  the  first 
exhibit  is  not  large,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  that  should  eventually  lead  to  sub- 
i^tantial   results. 

In  discussing  the  method  of  scoring  these 
samples,  let  us  first  consider  the  matter  of 
flavor.  Forty  points  out  of  100  are  given  to 
this,  because  fiavor  or  taste  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  in  milk;  no  matter  what  other 
desirable  qualities  it  may  possess.  If  it  does 
not  taste  good  no  one  cares  to  use  milk  for 
food. 

Composition,  that  is  the  percentage  of  fats 
and  solids  not  fat,  are  given  25  points.  It 
is  important  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  be 
good  and  up  to   established  standards. 

Under  the  head  of  keeping  qualities  is 
considered  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter,  and  the  degree  of  acidity  or 
sourness  that  has  developed.  It  is  important 
that  the  number  of  bacteria  be  within  such 
limits  as  will  ensure  the  healthfulness  of  the 
food.  An  excessive  number  may  also  af- 
fect the  keeping  qualities,  while  the  amount 
of  acid  developed  indicates  to  what  extent, 
if  any.  the  milk  has  already  soured.  The 
number  of  bacteria  iTiay  also  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  cleanliness 
and  care  which  is  practiced  by  the  milk  pro- 
ducer. 

The  appearance  of  any  article  offered  for 
sale  has  an  effect  on  the  consumer  and  also 
influences  the  selling  price.  It  Is,  therefore, 
important  that  milk  be  put  up  in  clean  bot- 
tles, that  the  bottles  bo  free  from  metal 
parts,  that  the  caps  fit  tightly  and  present  a 
neat,  appearance.  There  Is  also  anoth  r 
thing  considered  In  judging  milk  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  sediment  Now,  sediment  la 
something  that  should  never  be  found  In 
milk.  Unfortunately  it  is  oftentimes  present, 
and  when  found  its  appearance  in  the  ^bottom 
of  the  bottle  cannot  fail  to  be  disgusting  and 
repulsive   to   the  consumer. 

All  the  above  conditions  are  considered  In 
detail,  and  the  score  of  the  milk  Is  affected 
according  to  the  conditions  found. 

The  conditions  found  by  me  in  the  milk  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting  have  been  plalnlT 
marked  on  the  score  card,  which  can  b« 
found  with  each  exhibit.  The  summary  of 
these  conditions.  Including  a  few  sainpl«« 
purchaspd  on  the  streets  of  Harriaburg.  are 
aa   follows: 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cresm  Samples  Exhibited  at    the    Meeting    and     Purchased     on     the 

Streets   of  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


No.   I     Fat. 


1 

4.90 

2 

4.80 

3 

30.50 

4 

4.20 

5 

6.00 

6 

10.50 

7 

5.20 

8 

9.00 

9 

3.60 

10 

4.60 

11 

10.75 

12 

4.20 

13 

5.30 

Total 
^olids. 

""13T8T" 
13.63 


I  I  lAppearl     Bacteria 

|Acldity|i«lav'r|    ance    |     per  C.C.. 


Score,  f    Remarks. 


12.79 
14.95 

i4.'24 

•  •  •  ■   • 

12.57 
13.02 

•  •  •  »   • 

13.04 
13.86 


.198 

33 

10. 

.188 

35 

10. 

.183 

36 

10. 

.181 

34 

9. 

.175 

32 

9.5 

.144 

34 

10. 

.189 

34 

9.5 

.192 

33 

9. 

.19 

30 

.19 

34 

9.5 

.195 

30 

9. 

.204 

35 

8. 

.174 

34 

10. 

925,000 

539.200 

44.100 

640.000 

1,370.000 

190,000 

850,000 

11,200.000 

3,789,000 

4,400.000 

6,706,000 

1,075.300 

861,000 


84. 

90. 

96. 

87. 

79.5 

85. 

86.5 

58. 

62. 

68.5 

56. 

82. 

86. 


Cream. 

Sediment. 

eiight  sediment. 

••Cream.' 

Slight  sediment. 

••Double  cream."  Sed. 

••Past'r'd."  Much  sed. 

Slight  sediment. 

"Cream."    Sedlmeor 

Sediment. 


■^  --r  * .   ^ 
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MEETING  OF  THE  DAIRY  UNION 


President  Norton:     I  have  asked  Dr.  Pen- 
nington,     of      Philadelphia,    to    say    a    few 


words  to  us. 
Dr.    (Miss)   Pennington  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  PENNINGTON 


The  consumer  has  a  side  as  well  as  the 
producer.  Now,  we  get  milk  in  the  City  or 
Philadelphia,  and  we  are  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  experiments.  What  we  ars 
doing  is  very  small,  but  I  feel  the  results 
warrant  the  continuation  of  the  work,  and 
I  think  it  is  doing  good.  The  experimenters 
are  bringing  in  feamples  direct  from  the  plat- 
form to  us  in  the  laboratory,  as  well  as  those 
that  come  to  us  through  middlemen. 

So  far  as  adulterations  in  it  are  concern- 
ed, we  have  found  very  little  boric  acid,  or 
other  adulterant.  I  think  the  figures  for 
1906  are  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  contend 
with  what  Dr.  Weld  has  shown  us  in  the 
boltom  of  the  jar — manure.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  contend  with,  and  what  I  shall 
speak  of,  because  I  think  if  it  is  broughc 
to  your  attention  it  will  make  it  easier  to 
overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
connected  with  the  shipping  of  milk.  There 
Is  no  real  need  of  its  being  there,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover. 

Then  we  have  another  form  of  organic 
matter  to  contend  with —  ;dyspeptocoeci 
they  get  into  so  many  of  the  cells  in  the 
milk  that  we  have  strictly  a  form  of  pus. 
We  find  a  large  percentage  of  the  milk  com- 
ing into  the  city  that  contains  these  things, 
and  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. You  might  as  well  feed  your  ba- 
bies on  poison.  The  adult  is  in  danger  as 
well,  but  they  are  not  so  susceptible  as  ba- 
bies, although  they  often  succumb.  I  ex- 
amined last  year  about  10,000  sampled  and 
about  20  per  cent  of  these  samples  contained 
Bnrt — something  which  made  the  milk 
u-ifit  for  use  as  food. 

Now,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  us  to  alter  thefee  conditions.  If 
we  keep  the  cows  reasonably  clean,  and  the 
milking  reasonably  clean,  and  the  utensils 
reasonably  clean,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  conditions  should  exist.  The  milk  is 
being  sorted  out  by  the  middlemen,  and 
when  the  housewife  gets  it  it  lookte  reason- 
ably clean.  The  housewife  does  two  things 
when  she  gets  the  milk;  she  looks  for  the 
cream,  and  she  looks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  If  that  looks  all  right,  it  substantiates 
the  purity  of  the  milk,  in  her  opinion.  Now, 
the  sediment  does  not  teettle  in  the  bottom. 
They  have  it  filtored,  but  they  do  not  get 
It  all  out,  and  it  is  mixed  with  the  milk. 
From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate  it,  but  from  a  san- 


itary point  of  view,    it  is   the  bacteria  that 
do   the   harm. 

We   hear   a   great   deal   about   Pasteurized 
milk,   but  Pasteurizing   will   not   kill   all   the 
bacteria.       Keep     the     milk    cold;    keep    the 
utensils  clean;  bacteria  do  not  thrive  in  the 
cold.     And  then   it  can  be  shipped  so  as  to 
be  a  palatable  and  a  healthy  food.     If  such 
conditions  can  be  obtained  by  dairy  inspec- 
tion such  as  has  been  proposed  here  tonight^ 
it   is   the   best   thing   that   can   be  done,   be- 
cause  there  is  at  all   times   a  market  for  a 
good  article.     I  am  quite  sure  that  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  good 
article.     The  market  is  there,   and  the   peo- 
ple need  these  things  more  perhaps  in  large 
cities    than    anywhere    etee,    but    they    need 
them  everywhere.     Milk  has  for  a  long  time 
been  produced  so  dirty  that  I  am  afraid  the 
general  public  prefers  it  dirty.     Just  let  me 
teli  you  an  incident  that  I  know  to  be  true: 
A  producer  near  the  city  produces  a  milk 
guaranteed   to  contain   less  than   10,000  bac- 
teria,   and    which    ordinarily     contains      less 
than    2,000.      It    also    contains    about    5    per 
cent  butter  fat.     One  of  this  producers  con- 
sumers'   complained    that    the    milk    had    no 
taste;    it    tasted    more    like    skim    milk    than 
anything.     This  consumer  was  asked  to  visl** 
the   dairy,    and   was   given   a  glass   of   milk. 
He  said  that  was  just  exactly  what  he  com- 
plained of — the  milk  had  no  tatete.     The  pro- 
prietor gave  him  another  glass  of  milk  from 
a   second   bottle.      That   he   said    was   better, 
but   not   quite   right.     Then   he   gave   him    a 
third   glass,    from   a   third  jar,   and   that,    ht. 
said,   tasted  just  right;   that  was  exactly  the 
thing   he    wanted.      Then    the   proprietor   ex- 
plained   just    what   he   had    done.      The    first 
glass    was    pure    milk — as   clean   ab    it   could 
be  made;  in  the  second  glass  he  had  mixed 
a  small  piece  of  manure,  and  shaken  up  the 
bottle  well,  and  in  the  third,   he  had  put  in 
quite  a  large   lump   of  manure,   shaking   the 
bottle  thoroughly,   so  as  to  mix  it  well — and 
that  suited  the  consumer.     I  think  we  need 
to  educate  the  consumer 

Prof  Van  Norman:  After  the  next  talk, 
by  Prof.  Christie,  on  Corn,  we  will  have  an 
auction  of  the  corn  out  there.  We  all  know 
the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in  our 
neighboring  fetates  in  the  way  of  growing 
corn,  and  we  know  the  man  who  is  doing 
the  work.  A  disciple  of  that  man  will  pre- 
sent to  us  some  of  the  methods  of  work, 
and  Its  results.  This  young  man  his  worked 
for  several  years  under  Prof.  Holden.  the 
com  wizard  of  the  West,  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Prof.  Christie. 


CORN  GROWING 
By  Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  Indiana  Experiment  Station 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  So 
many  times  have  I  heard  speakers  In  the 
last  few  days  say  they  were  glad  to  be  here, 
and  congratulate  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
on  being  such  a  good-looking  lot  of  people, 
that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  about  the  only  people,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be   here. 

When  people  rise  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
fame,   as   some   of   us   think   we  have   done, 
they    usually    make    their    own    terms,    and 


when  I  am  asked  to  make  an  addretes,  I 
usually  tell  them  that  I  have  two  rules  with^ 
out  which  I  will  not  speak;  the  first  is,  I 
must  have  from  two  to  three  hours'  time 
in  which  to  tell  what  I  want  to  say,  and 
the  second  is,  that  I  will  not  talk  after  nine 
o'clock  In  the  evening.  I  must  break  both 
of  these  rules  tonight,  as  I  want  to  let  you 
go  hbme,  and  it  la  already  considerably  after 
nine  o'clock. 
It  beems  ridiculous  for  me  to  come  here 
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and  tell  some  of  you  people  who  have  grown 
corn  more  years  than  1  have  lived,  how  to 
grow  corn,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
come  here  as  knowing  all  about  it  or  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  simply  wish  .to 
impress  on  you  tonight  the  importance  of 
doing  some  of  the  things  you  already  know. 
Our  agricultural  improvement  is  coming  to 
the  people  as  nothing  new — ^just  as  telling 
you  that  you  need  pure  food  and  other 
things  are  not  new  things,  but  telling  them 
to  you  impresses  their  importance  upon  you.  ' 

Prof.  Holden  has  228,000  farms  in  Iowa, 
and  he  has  increased  the  yield  5,000,000 
bushels.  We,  in  Indiana,  are  simply  trying 
to  wake  our  people  up.  When  I  first  went 
to  the  farmers  there,  some  of  the  old  gray- 
bearded  men  said  to  me,  "That's  all  right 
for  you  fellows  in  Iowa,  but  we  don't  want 
It  here.  You  can  run  your  corn  experiments, 
and  do  these  things  there,  but  our  people 
are  too  conservative;  our  people  are  not  as 
sensational  as  they  are  in  the  west.  Joe 
Wing,  here,  who  does  things  with  alfalfa, 
he  came  here  and  tried  to  get  us  to  do  them, 
too,  but  our  people  went  ahead  in  the  old 
way  and  forgot  all  about   it." 

Indiana  had  averaged  from  35  to  38  bush- 
els per  acre,  which  was  not  large.  La  Porte 
county  on  the  north,  and  one  of  the  largest 
we  have  growing  corn,  had  this  year  60,000 
acres  of  land  in  corn.  They  had  got  in  some 
parts  an  average  vield  of  38  bushels  per 
acre,  and  on  the  hard  clay  teoil  they  had 
an  average  of  32  bushels  per  acre,  and 
thought  they  raised  their  full  share.  We 
went  up  to  La  Porte  county  and  Increased 
their  yield  to  50  or  60  bushels  per  acre,  and 
then  they  said  they  were  making  money, 
and  they  saw  their  land  increasing  in  value, 
and  they  were  satisfied. 

But  we  wanted  to  raise  the  yield  in  that 
county,  so  we  decided  to  get  the  boys  in- 
terested. There  are  several  bank^  in  that 
county,  and  we  went  to  the  bankers,  and 
induced  them  to  offer  prizes  to  the  boys 
to  arouse  their  interest,  and  the  boys  under- 
took the  work,  and  their  yield  astonished 
some  of  those  people.  Why,  one  boy  had 
an  average  of  114  bushels  per  acre.  Then 
more  boys  came,  and  they  raised  eich  one 
acre  of  corn  on  the  sand  hin^,  and  the  clay 
banks,  and  the  marsh  lands  of  La  Porte 
county,  and  at  the  meeting  on  December 
14th.  8.416  boys  reported.  One  boy,  in  low 
mnrsh  land  that  was  sold  two  years  before 
at  $5  per  acre  raised  119  bushels  of  corn  of 
70  pounds  to  the  bushel.  A  boy  of  18  dem- 
onstrated to  the  people  of  La  Porte  county 
something  that  they  had  never  attempted 
before.  The  president  of  the  School  district 
gave  a  sworn  statement  that  the  average  of 
those  boys  was  over  84  bur'hels  per  acre. 
Well,  we  needed  more  money  to  continue 
our  experiments,  and  I  went  up  there  one 
morning,  and  a  man  interested  In  the  Leg- 
islature took  me  around  in  his  automobile, 
and  within  a  few  hours  we  had  secured  all 
we  needed.  It  Is  just  a  little  matter  of  get- 
ting what  you  want  That  is  all  there  i& 
about   it. 

They  became  interested  un  there;  and  then 
the  question  came  up.  "Can  we  aflford  to 
raise  beef  cattle  on  $100  of  land?"  and 
I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  they  could 
not  raise  cattle  on  $100  of  land;  they 
needed  It  all  for  corn.  And  once,  when  I 
presented  this  report  of  La  Porte  county, 
one  old  farmer  said,  "Could  I  take  care  of 
40acres  of  land  the  same  way  that  boy  took 
care  of  his  one  acre?"  I  said,  No,  sir;  cut 
It  In  half,  and  take  care  of  twenty  axire^. 
and  Instead  of  35  bushels  an  acre,  you  will 


have  75.  Turn  the  rest  into  grass,  and  in 
a  few  years  that  old  farm  will  be  worth  more 
than   you   ever   saw   before." 

The  question  is  how  to  get  more  corn  on 
the  same  land,  and  the  thmg  Is  how  to  do 
it.  That  is  what  you  want  answered,  and 
that  is  what  we  want  to  answer.  The  first 
thing  ite,  to  get  the  variety  of  corn  that  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  locality.  Many 
of  us,  through  ignorance,  have  allowed  our 
land  to  run  down  to  the  point  where  it  will 
not  produce  corn  any  more,  and  others  have, 
through  hard  work,  brought  up  the  standard 
of  corn,  but  they  still  lack  in  production. 
Now,  these  men  are  here,  the  same  as  they 
are  in  Indiana,  and  other  states,  and  these 
are  the  men  we  want  to  help.  We  want 
to  find  out  what  will  most  benefit  th^m. 
Now,  how  are  we  going  to  find  this  out? 

Now  then,  a  few  years  ago  the  men  at 
the  Experiment  Station  got  together  and 
decided  that  they  would  try  to  get  the  corn 
that  averaged  the  largest  yield,  and  then 
teach  the  farmer^  of  the  state  that  this  was 
the  corn  for  them  to  plant.  So  these  Ex- 
periment Station  men — I  was  one  of  them — 
sent  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  ta 
the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  state,  and 
procured  samples  of  the  different  varieties 
of  corn  grown  there,  and  we  planted  them 
in  nice  little  plots,  and  awaited  results  The 
southern  part  produced  60  bushels  per  acre, 
the  north  30,  the  east  40,  another  50,  and 
feo  on.  Then  we  published  these  results  and 
sent  them  over  the  state,  and  told  them 
"now  you  know."  Well,  they  tried  it;  and 
the  corn  grew;  in  fact.  I  think  it  would  be 
growing  yet  if  the  frost  had  not  stopned  it. 
But  it  did  not  ripen  and  develop,  and  they 
had  to  harvest  it  when  the  time  came,  but  it 
was  a  miserable  lot  of  corn.  You  may  have 
read  that  one  year  the  corn  crop  of  Indiana 
was  a  failure,  and  the  corn  not  up  to  stan- 
dard. That  was  the  year.  Well,  they  har- 
vested that  corn,  and  then  their  troubles  be- 
gan in  earnest.  The  elevator  men  refused 
to  take  that  corn;  no  one  would  have  the 
stock.  Finally  they  compromised  on  a  lower 
price,  and  the  corn  was  Shipped  away,  and 
one  after  another  of  these  farmers  came  to 
us  and  said,  "Wp  have  lost  $1,800  or  $8,000," 
as  the  case  might  be.  "on  the  corn  we  ship- 
ped out  last  year,  and  the  only  reason  for 
it  was  that  that  corn  was  not  fit  to  be 
shipped."  and  they  blamed  the  Exneriment 
Station — as  they  had  a  right  to  do.  One 
old  fellow  said  the  reason  wa^  that  those 
fellows  up  nt  Pnrduo  had  taken  the  corn 
away  from  home,  and  tried  to  get  results 
on  different  soils,  consequently  the  results 
they  oflTered  were  not  accurate  and  had  no 
value,  and  he  was  right. 

So  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  a  man 
at  work  in  each  .section,  growino:  corn.  I 
want  to  speak  of  this,  because  it  is  of  value 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  The  best 
way  to  obtain  results,  and  determine  what 
is  needful  for  that  particular  s-^il  is  by  Ex- 
periment Station  right  in  your  own  county. 
For  instance,  for  the  farmers  of  Lancaster 
county,  a  station  right  there  in  T  anoaster 
county,  doing  the  work  there  on  that  par- 
ticular soil,  and  awaiting  results.  Well, 
thife  is  the  way  we  did  It  in  Indiana. 

We  have  in  every  county  a  poor  farm, 
which  has  never  produced  anything  for  any- 
body, and  nobody  expected  It  to  do  so;  In 
fact,  people  usually  forgot  all  about  it  un- 
til they  came  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  then 
they  grumbled  a  little  at  It.  So  we  went  to 
the  authorities  and  got  permission  to  use 
these  poor  farms  for  our  work,  and  then 
we  went  to  the  farmers  and  asked  them  to 
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co-operate  with  us,  and  in  Rando'.ph  and 
Clinton  counties,  where  we  carried  on  thi^ 
work,  we  had  about  a  hundred  of  them  in- 
terested. In  Randolph  county,  on  the  lOtli 
day  of  May,  over  20  farmers  gathered  to- 
gether, and  each  one  had  a  sample  of  the 
corn  he  was  going  to  plant  that  year.  Then 
they  each  took  a  plot,  and  planted  it  under 
the  instructions  of  our  Experiment  Station, 
and  they  got  results  that  surprised  them. 
They  ran  from  47  up  to  90  bushels  per  acre, 
and  I  sat  down  and  figured  it  out  for 
them;  by  planting  No.  1,  which  averaged 
90.3  per  acre,  the  farmer  would,  on  40  acres, 
have  just  $1,900  more  than  he  ever  had 
before.  That  particular  variety  would  pro- 
duce the  largest  yield  on  that  particular 
soil. 

You  can  do  the  same  thing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Take  the  man  in  your  neighborhood 
who  gets  the  largest  average,  and  instead 
of  sending  out  to  Indiana  or  somewhere  else 
for  some  of  this  red-letter  corn  that  is  be- 
ing grown  there,  and  which  will  probably 
not  produce  one-half  as  much  on  your  soil, 
owing  lo  tlie  difference,  in  sull  and  climate, 
go  to  the  farmer  in  your  neighborhood  who 
is  getting  the  best  refeults,  and  get  some 
seed  from  him  and.  plant  that,  and  see 
whether  you  will  not  obtain  the  same  re- 
sults   in    dollars    and    cents. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  now  that  I  think 
Pennsylvania  is  ready  for  improvement  in 
corn,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  young 
men  interested.  The  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  not  figured  out  exactly  the  best 
variety  in  corn  farming.  Now,  in  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  and  Iowa,  we  have  Corn  Growers' 
Atesociations.  and  they  have  figured  out  for 
the  farmer  that  this  is  the  best  variety  for 
him  to  plant.  They  have  figured  out  that 
an  ear  of  corn  about  10  inches  long,  and  7V^ 
inches  in  circumference  is  the  best  sized 
ear.  It  will  have  less  cob,  and  more  rows 
of  corn  well  filled  out.  Our  men,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  began  to  point  out  to  the 
farmers  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  ear 
of  corn.  We  have  found  out  that  an  ear 
of  this  size  will  fill  up  the  wagon  to  better 
advantage  It  will  have  more  rows,  and  be 
better  filled  out  all  around  than  the  longer 
ear.  We  had  quite  a  time  convincing  thebe 
farmers,  but  we  kept  at  it  until  we  did  con- 
vince them.  I  believe  that  in  Pennsylvania 
you  can  grow  any  kind  of  corn  you  want. 
1  believe  you  are  getting  away  from  things 
when  you  begin  to  mark  the  difference  in 
corn.  Now,  take  these  two  specimens,  one 
about  11  inches  long,  and  the  other  probably 
one-half  larger.  Now,  when  these  were 
weighed  up,  the  smaller  cob  was  practically 
within  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the 
larger  The  little  one  weighed  16.14  pounds 
of  cob  to  the  hundred,  and  the  other  one 
went  20,  so  you  can  see  that  on  the  larger 
cob  we  are  getting  less  corn  per  cob. 

Now,  take  this  cob.  10  inched  long,  and 
7%  Inches  in  circumference,  with  a  straight 
row  from  butt  to  tip,  with  a  straight  row 
evenly  filled  out  to  the  end,  and  uniform  in 
size  and  shape.  I  would  rather  have  an  ear 
of  corn  filled  out  well,  than  to  have  It  run 
down  well  to  the  end.  Here  is  another  ear, 
which  started  out  very  good,  but  these 
grains  ran  along,  wedge-shaped  to  the  edge. 
Now,  when  you  get  up  to  within  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  the  top.  you  get  a  very  poorly  filled 
out  corn,  and  while  it  has  a  few  more  grains 
to  the  end.  It  has  lost  250  on  the  butt. 

Now,  I  see  the  one  main  reason  for  thebe 
■different  sizes  of  cobs  is  that  you  have  in 
your  state  no  standard.  That  is,  you  have 
never  had  explained  to  you,  and  have  no 
■organization   which  has  adopted  a  standard 


for  an  ear  of  corn.  In  our  state  the  north 
is  now  running  about  9  inches,  and  the  south 
about  10  or  11  inches,  and  that  is  giving 
the  befet  results. 

I  am  unable  to  discuss  the  subject  fully 
in 'the  short  time  I  have,  but  I  will  say  that 
I  think  we  have  come  to  the  place  where  we 
think  we  have  the  best  of  the  corn  situa- 
tion in  Indiana.  We  have  2,500  plots  on 
farms.  We  have  gone  into  the  country  and 
set  the  standard  at  100  bushels  per  acre,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  raised  it;  in  one  catee 
the  average  was  55.1,  where  it  had  formerly 
been  25;  in  another  46,  and  so  on,  all  over 
the  state  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
better  standard.  We  have  given  them  a 
better  variety  of  com,  but  the  question  is 
how  to  raise  the  standard.  Now,  we  have 
seedsmen  in  our  state,  and  I  don't  know 
but  what  you  have  them  in  your  state; 
they  are  usually  round.  Lafet  winter  we 
needed  300  bushels  of  corn  to  apply  on  our 
farms,  and  we  went  to  them  and  said,  "We 
need  this  corn,"  and  these  seedsmen  sent 
us  down  the  best  corn.  Then  we  took  the 
different  varieties  of  corn  and  laid  them  out 
in  rows,  and  marked  them  one,  two,  three, 
and  so  on.  Then  we  made  boxes  about  3 
feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  and  put  up  little 
bars  infeide  about  3  inches  square,  of  gal- 
vanized wire,  and  filled  these  boxes  with 
sand.  You  can  do  the  same  thing,  and  these 
boxes  can  be  filled  with  sand  or  ground. 
Then  we  took  from  No.  1  five  grains,  and 
planted  them  in  one  of  these  little  squares, 
putting  in  a  marker  "No.  1";  in  the  next 
square  No.  2,  in  the  same  way;  and  so  on. 
Then  we  put  a  cover  on  the  box  of  a  piece 
of  carpet,  and  kept  the  box  at  living  room 
temperature,  and  at  the  end  of  five  days  you 
can  tell  whether  the  seedte  are  going  to  show 
up  good  or  not.  If  at  the  end  of  the  five 
days  it  has  germinated  you  will  probably 
get  good  results  from  that  corn;  if  not,  you 
had  better  throw  it  out.  If  you  don't,  you 
will  have  trouble. 

Here  is  an  ear  of  sand-hill  corn,  which  is 
near  the  desired  standard  for  an  ear  of 
corn.  Here  is  another  corn  produced  with 
more  sunshine,  and  more  moisture,  but 
which  gives  you  just  about  one-third  as 
much  afe  the  other.  Here  is  another  sand- 
hill corn,  raised  in  moisture,  which  produced 
these  nubbins.  There  is  something  wrong 
in  the  breeding  of  this  corn,  and  if  we  could 
get  back  to  the  original  stalk  we  would  find 
the  same  thing.  Here  is  another,  and  \t, 
as  we  are  told,  corn  reproduces  itself,  this 
will  not  produce  an  ear  of  corn.  Instead  we 
have  nothing  but  barren  stalks  and  tatesels. 
Now,  right  here  in  germinating,  we  can  pick 
out  the  poor  ears  and  cast  them  aside  If 
you  do  this,  it  will  give  you  in  return  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Now,  as  I  said,  there  are  many  other 
things  here  that  it  would  be  well  to  talk 
about,  but  the  hour  is  growing  late,  and  a 
few  questions  may  be  In  order.  If  any  or 
you  people  have  any  questions,  I  will  try  to 
answer  them  this  evening,  but  you  will  find, 
if  you  ask  them,  that  I  don't  know  all  about 
it. 

A  ^fember:  How  far  apart  do  you  plant 
your  corn,  and  how  many  grains  do  you  put 
in  hill? 

Prof.  Christie:  About  3  feet  apart,  and 
about  two  or  two  and  one -half  stalks  to  the 
hill. 

A  Member:  At  what  depth  do  you  put 
In  the  com? 

Prof.  Christie:  That  depend^  upon  the 
season.  B3arly  In  the  season  we  plant  it 
about  2%  inches  deep;  later  we  plant  deeper. 
Down   in    the   White   River  bottoms,   we  are 
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now  making  our  furrows  and  planting  the 
corn  right  in  it,  something  on  the  same  plan 
as  is  followed  on  the  Mississippi  River  bot- 
toms. 

A  Member:  The  trouble  with  me  is  that 
we  don't  plant  the  corn  deep  enough  in  that 
way. 

Prof.  Chritetie:  If  there  is  a  good  sub- 
soil, the  furrowing  can  be  nexu  aown,  but 
where  there  is  a  bad  quality  of  sub-soil,  it 
can  t   be   furrowed. 

A  Member:  What  is  your  method  of  cul- 
tivatmg? 

Prof.  Christie:  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  it 
planted,  and  about  two  weeks  afterwards, 
we  use  the  harrow.  Some  people  talk  of 
putting  on  the  weeder,  but  as  one  old  farm- 
er said  to  me  last  fall,  "if  you  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  the  weeder  is  a  mighty  good 
thing,  but  if  you  have  plenty  to  do  you  had 
better  get  a   harrow." 

A  Member:     Before  the  corn  comes  up? 

Prof.  Christie:  Yes;  before  the  corn  comes 
up   high  enough  to  grow. 

A  Member:  Do  you  keep  on  working  it 
if  there  is  grass  on   the  ground? 

Prof.  Christie:  We  try  to  break  it  up  wiLh 
the  weeder,  after  which  we  work  it.  We 
usually  sterilize  the  ground  for  three  or 
four  days  The  best  time  to  get  rid  of  a 
weed  is  just  when  it  starts.  If  you  let  a 
weed  grow  for  a  few  days,  it  will  begin  to 
germinate.  If  you  break  it  up  right  off,  it 
is  best.  We  generally  go  over  it  teeveral 
times  before  the  corn  is  up,  and  once  or 
twice  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fenstermaker:  Is  planting  in  rows 
with  single  kernels  just  as  good  as  furrows? 

Prof.  Christie:  Just  as  good;  I  think  the 
former  is  really  the  handier.  The  general 
rule  in  our  btate  is  that  where  a  man  starts 
his  ground  well,  he  can  use  the  check  rower, 
if  he  has  a  fluke  on  his  land,  he  must  har- 
row it  down  first  and  then  use  the  roll. 

A  Member:  What  is  your  opinion  of  kiln- 
drying  corn? 

Prof,  Christie:  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
practice  in  amateur  hands  I  know  of  one 
case  in  Iowa  where  a  man  fixed  up  a  fine 
room,  put  a  stove  in  it,  and  built  a  little 
fire,  and  spread  out  his  corn  to  dry.  A 
couple  of  days  afterwards  he  wate  called  to 
Chicago,  and  he  said  to  his  man,  ''If  this 
weather  keeps  on,  keep  a  little  fire."  After 
he  went  away,  his  man  thought  if  a  little 
fire  is  good,  more  is  better,  and  when  the 
man  came  home,  his  com  was  beginning  to 
germinate,  and  he  lost  a  thousand  bushels 
of  corn.  Now,  we  have  a  man  In  Indiana  who 
puts  up  a  large  corn  crib,  and  spreads  hi^ 
corn  on  racks,  and  covers  it  lightly,  and 
keeps  it  at  a  dry  temperature,  and  he  has 
excellent  success  with  it.  If  we  can  get  a 
suflficiently  good  and  dry  heat  it  is  all  right; 
if  not,   it   is  all  wrong. 

A  Member:  How  high  should  the  tem- 
perature be? 

Prof.  Christie:  If  I  could  keep  It  dry,  I 
would  not  be  afraid  of  any  temperature.  It 
must,  however,  be  kept  down  to  about  60, 
I  suppose,  but  a  higher  temperature  would 
not  hurt  it  unless  it  got  too  high.  We  can 
get  corn  so  dry  as  to  practically  destroy  its 
germinating  power,  and  when  It  is  put  in 
the  soil,  the  soil  has  hard  work  to  liberate 
its  life  giving  powers. 

A  Member:  It  Is  quite  a  common  practice 
in  Chester  county  to  put  it  in  cribs  and 
select  It  from  it. 

Prof.  Christie:     For  the  average  man  it  is 

bad    practice.      In    the    first    place,    he    does 

not    know    anything    about    hlb    corn.      You 

know  com  will  always  reproduce  Itself,  and 

if  you  plant  the  seed  of  a  barren  stalk,  even 


under  favorable  circumstances  it  is  likely 
to  be  barren.  It  is  safer  and  wiser  to  select 
your  seed  com  carefully  and  test  it  before 
planting  in   the   manner  I   have   described. 

A  Member:  Do  you  use  the  entire  ear 
for  seed? 

Prof.  Christie:  No;  the  entire  ear  cannot 
be  used  featisfactorily.  It  could  be  used  if 
It  could  be  handled,  but  where  we  use  the 
planter,  we  cannot  get  it  distributed  prop- 
perly.  There  have  been  some  experiments 
made  by  investigators  which  seem  to  prove, 
too,  that  the  top  grains  will  not  produce  as 
many  bushels  as  seeds  from  the  body  of 
the  cob.  There  is  some  reason  for  thife,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it.  My  main  rea- 
son is  that  we  have  no  planter  made  that 
will   plant  the   entire   ear. 

A  Member:  Do  you  recognize  any  effect 
from   self-fertilization? 

Prof.  Christie:  Not  in  the  average  ear, 
W6  do  not  find  that  they  suffer  from  self- 
fertilization.  The  trouble  from  self-fertiliza- 
tion is  very  small.  The  trouble  is  more  with 
non-fertilization.  We  do  not  regard  that  a^ 
very  important;  the  average  seedsman 
should   not   have  any   trouble   with   it. 

A  Member:  Has  the  barren  stalk  been 
entiely  eliminated? 

Prof.  Christie:  No;  don't  get  that  into 
your  head  That  is  more  or  less  produced 
by  locality.  You  can  take  the  corn  from 
Illinois  here,  and  have  many  more  barren 
stalks  than  on  the  farm  where  it  was  raised. 
The  barren  stock  is  pretty  hard  to  weed  out. 
In  our  experimental  work  we  have  reduced 
it  from  20  per  cent  to  9  per  cent.  It  can 
be  kept  down,  but  not  estimated. 

A  Member:     What   is  the  cautee  of  smut? 

Prof.  Christie:  It  is  a  disease:  it  starts 
on  the  stalk,  and  then  passes  down  to  the 
stubble  that  lies  on  the  ground  all  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  there  are  millions  of  mi- 
crobes ready  to  start  work,  and  they  spread 
through  the  air,  and  grow  very  rapidly.  The 
way  to  handle  it  has  not  been  solved.  One 
farmer  will  clean  his  fields,  but  his  neighbor 
right  across  the  way  may  neglect  to  do  so, 
and  it  spreads  across  again.  If  we  could 
get  everybody  to  gather  it  up  and  burn  it 
as  rapidly  as  it  appears,  we  could  probably 
soon    oring   it   within   control. 

Prof.  Fuller:  Mr.  Christie,  in  addition  to 
increasing  the  yield  per  acre,  have  you  given 
any  attention  to  increasing  the  protein  or 
the   starch? 

Prof  Chritetle:  We  have  been  working  for 
four  years  on  increasing  the  yield,  and  I 
am   afraid   we   have   thought   less  about  the 

f)rotein  than  we  should.  In  fact,  we  have 
ess  protein  now  than  we  had  before.  We 
find  the  alfalfa  and  red  clover  so  much 
richer  in  protein,  that  we  have  confined  our 
attention  altogether  to  increasing  the  yield. 
A  Member:  What  do  you  know  about  com 
blight? 

Prof.  Christie:  I  don't  know  anything 
about   it. 

A  Member:  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
protein  in   the  white  and  yellow  corn? 

Prof.  Christie:  The  result  of  several  hun- 
dred tests  at  our  Experiment  Station  is 
about  the  ^ame.  This  question  of  the  food 
value  of  white  com  being  better  than  the 
yellow,  or  the  yellow  being  better  than  the 
white,  is  to  be  taken  approximately.  The 
only  way  I  can  solve  it  is  palatabillty.  For 
instance,  we  take  dried  chips  or  shingles, 
but  we  like  them,  and  we  thrive  on  them; 
then  we  take  them  to  a  chemist,  and  he 
tells  us  there  is  nothing  in  them.  Now, 
here  we  have  a  com  tliat  Is  hard  and  flinty, 
and  the  cattle  do  not  like  it  because  it  la 
so    hard    on    the    mouth,    and    we    come    to 
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the  conclusion  that  it  has  more  protein  in 
it,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  the 
other   way. 

The  hour  is  growing  late,  and  if  you  have 
nothing  further,  I  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. I  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a  long 
time  since  I  have  talked  to  people  after  nine 
o'clock.  You  must  have  been  interested,  or 
you  must  have  stayed  out  of  courtesy. 
Either  way,  I  thank  you 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Mr.  Smarzo,  the 
scorer  of  butter,  is  still  here,  and  if  any  of 
you  wish  to  see  him,  you  c<in  do  feo  after- 
wards on  the  outside.  We  will  now  read 
the  prizes  awarded  to  the  corn,  and  after- 
wards auction  it  off. 

Mr.  Bayard:  The  following  is  a  list  oi 
the  corn  prizes: 

100   Day. 
^^ame 

Harry  C.  Trexler,   Allentown. 

Wm  N.  Lynch,  Eliotville. 

G.  A.  Trimmer,  Mechanicsburg. 

J.   F.   Lantz,  WyeuiuuK. 

Ralph  McCullough,   Brookville. 

G.    W.   Tilton,    Claysville. 

Walter  E.   Stiger,   Hepburnvllle. 

Flint. 

N^ame 
W.   H.    Nunn,   Muncy. 
John  A.   Ayers,   Gillette. 
F.  O.  Van  Nest,   Liberty  CornTa. 
M.   W.   Force,   Brooklyn. 
Harry  Rockwell,    Canton. 
M.    w.  Force,  Brooklyn, 
S.    O.    Jones,    Athens. 
S.   O.   Jones,   Athens. 
A.   T.   Holman,   Millerstown. 

Yellow. 
Name  Dent 

J.  H.  Brinton,  Gap  P.  O. 


Prize. 

No 

1st 

4 

2nd 

6 

3rd 

5 

4th 

1 

6th 

2 

€th 

3 

7th 

7 

Prize. 

No 

1st 

3 

2nd 

8 

3rd 

7 

4th 

1 

5th 

6 

6th 

6 

7th 

4 

8th 

5 

9th 

9 

Prize  No. 

1st 

31 

Lee  R.   Scott,   Burgettstown. 

Not   identified. 

Pusey    Cloud,    Kennett  '  Sq.uare. 

G.    F.   Erdley,    Lewisburg. 

Jacob   Billon,    Newport. 

H.   S.   Harrison,   Canonsburg. 

Not   identified. 

John  L.   Bashore,   Mechanicsb'g. 

Wm.  M.   Hariison,   Philadelphia, 

Samuel    McCreary,    Volant. 

J.    P.   Den  tier,    Turbotville. 

White. 

Name. 
L.  W.  Kintigh,  Westmorel'd  Co. 
G.  A.  Trimmer,  Mechanicsburg. 
W.  M.  Thompson,  Uniontown. 
R.  W.  Anderson.   Fawngrove. 
H.   W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Fritz,  Duncannon. 
Not   identified. 

Nelson  Poorbaugh,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
B.  C.  Mitchell,   Brandamore. 
Sam'l  H.  Broomall,  Cochi  anville. 
John  A.  Heckman,  Williamson. 
Jos.    C.   McCann,    Fredonia. 
Mr.   Bayard:    The   corn   will   now   be   auc- 
tioned off;   I  hope  you   have  come  prepared 
to  bid  high  figures  for  it. 

After  the  com  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
meeting   adjourned   until    Friday   morning. 

Friday  Morning,   Jan.   25th.   1907. 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  9  o'clock, 
with  Prof.  Van  Norman   in   the   chair. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  The  remainder  of  the 
meeting  will  please  come  to  order,  and  we 
will  proceed  with  the  business  on  hand.  The 
Dairy  Union  has  some  business  to  dispose 
of,  after  which  the  stock  breeders  will  be 
ready  to  go  on  with  their  work. 

Mr.  Norton:  I  have  the  following  report 
to  offer  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations: 


2nd 

8 

3rd 

21 

4th 

25 

5th 

12 

6th 

6 

7th 

50 

8th 

40 

9th 

26 

10th 

1 

11th 

47 

12lh 

22 

Prize. 

No. 

1st 

7 

2nd 

9 

3rd 

3 

4  th 

26 

5th 

22 

6th 

20 

7th 

10 

8th 

21 

9th 

31 

10th 

29 

11th 

32 

12th 

8 
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President,  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  State  Col- 
lege; Vice  President,  G.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilkes 
Barre;  Secretary,  W.  E.  Per  ham,  Niagara; 
Treasurer,  M.  E.  Reeder,  Muncy.  Directors, 
J.  H.  Reichert,  Scranton;  M.  P.  Shoemaker, 
Greensburg;  E.  E.  Jones,  Harford;  Lewis 
Stenson,  Coatesville;  Henry  Palmer,  Avon- 
dale;    L.   D.   May,    Granville. 

This  report  ib  endorsed  by  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  W.  C.  Norton,  G.  C. 
Watson   and   John   Sharpless. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  this  report  was 
accepted. 

Mr.  Norton:  I  don't  know  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  do  this  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent form.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  motion  to  be  offered  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  be  accepted,  and  the  Secre- 
tary  cast   the   vote. 

Secretary  Critchfield:  I  make  that  mo- 
tion. 

Seconded,   and   carried. 

The  Secretary  casts  the  vote  for  the  of- 
ficers, anc^  directors,  as  instructed. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  I  was  instructed  yes- 
terday to  appoint  a  Committee  to  confer 
with  the  Governor  relative  to  Dr.  Pearson. 
I  will  appoint  these  members:  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Reichert,  W.  G.  Powell,  J.  F.  Lantz.  E.  S. 
Bayard  and  M.   P.   Shoemaker. 

Is  the  Resolution  Committee  ready  to  re- 
port? This  is  to  be  a  joint  report  of  the 
Dairy  ITnion  and  the  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association.  This  Committee  has  worked  to- 
gether, and  will  report  their  conclusion^  to- 
gether. 


Report  of  the   Committee  on    Resolutions. 

The  joint  Legislative  Committees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  re- 
port that  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  Resolutions: 

Resolved,  We  recommend  that  the  trolley 
lines  be  given  the  right  to  carry  freight, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  the  kind  or 
quantity,  subject,  however,  to  municipal 
regulation  within  borough,  town  or  city  lim- 
its, and  we  further  recommend  that  they  be 
given  the  limited  right  of  eminent  domain, 
as  follow^:  Whenever  the  right  of  way  has 
been  secured  from  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
property  holders,  then  the  balance  of  the 
right  of  way  may  be  taken  by  the  right  of 
eminent  domain. 

Resolved,  In  townships  where  road  tax  is 
paid  we  recommend  that  the  15  per  cent 
paid  by  the  state  be  increased  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  passage 
*'An  Act  to  establish  a  State  Fair  Commis- 
sion to  provide  for  holding  an  annual  State 
Fair,  and  making  an  appropriation  there- 
for." 

Resolved,  That  the  Dairy  Union  and  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  view  with  ap- 
proval (he  development  of  the  Pennsy'vania 
State  College  along  agrri cultural  lines,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion, for  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
agriculture  and  dairy  education  to  a  greater 
extent    than    heretofore. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  protection  of 
animals   from   disease,    and    the  development 
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of  the  veterinary  science  are  of  vital  mo- 
ment to  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  and 
the  health  of  the  people,  we  deem  it  import 
ant  that  the  Veterinary  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  developed 
so  that  it  may  be  adequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation 
to  veterinary  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the 
legislature  make  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  further  building  up  and  support  of  these 
institutions. 

Whereas,  It  is  evident  that  the  health  of 
cattle  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  milk  supply  and  that 
general  questions  of  stable  hygiene  are  of 
weight  in  this  connection  and  must  be  con- 
sidered and  satisfactorily  handled  if  this  in- 
spection is  to  have  the  sanitary  and  market 
results  that  may  fairly  be  expected,  be  it. 
Resolved,  That  in  any  plan  for  dairy  inspec- 
tion that  may  be  formulated,  there  should 
be  incorporaied  some  project  for  effective 
co-operation  with  the  State  Veterinary  serv- 
ice 

Resolved,  That  In  any  general  compre- 
henteive  law  providing  for  dairy  inspection 
and  control,  there  should  be  provision  for 
the  delinition  and  protection  of  such  terms 
-applied  to  milk  as  Certified,  Pasteurized, 
Sanitary,  Nursery,  Pediactric,  Absolutely 
Pure,  Veterinary  inspected,  etc.,  etc.,  or  in 
general,  that  milk  shall  not  be  misrepresent- 
ed by  false  labels  or  false  branding. 

Whereas,  It  is  a  common  practice  in  feome 
sections  of  the  state  to  purchase  milk  by 
dry  measure,  and  sell  by  liquid  measure, 
which  is  an  injustice  to  both  consumer  and 
producer,  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  It  is  recommended  by  this 
Joint  meeting  that  legislation  be  enacted 
providing  that  the  standard  liquid  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inchete  shall  be  the  legal  basis  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  milk  and  cream. 

Whereas,  The  farmers  and  dairymen  of 
Pennsylvania  were  largely  instrumental  In 
securing  the  enactment  of  the  beneficial 
dairy  legislation  now  in  force;  therefore,  be 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Dairy  Union  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  change,  amendment  or  repeal 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly,  regulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Oleomargarine,  ap- 
proved May  29.  1901,  and  the  act  regulating 
the  manufacture  and  teale  of  renovated  but- 
ter in  Pennsylvania,  approved  July  10,  1901, 
respectively. 

Whereas,  It  is  a  common  practice  when 
cream  is  purchased  on  the  basis  of  its  fat 
content,  to  measure  with  a  pipe  the  sample 
used  in  determining  its  fat  content,  and 

Whereas,  This  gives  incorrect  resultb,  and 
injustice  to  one  or  ^•oth  parties  concerned  in 
the   purchase;   therefore,   be  it. 

Resolved.  That  the  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dairy  I'nion  do  recommend  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bir  in  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature,  making  the  weighing  of  the 
samnle   of  the   ceam   compulsory. 

Resolved.  That  the  Pennsylvania  D^lry 
I^nion  notes  with  satisfaction  the  Incrpaspd 
attention  given  to  dairying  by  the  United 
States    Pe^artmpnt    of   Aericulture. 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  that  the  great 
dairy  interost  of  the  nation  aro  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  ^e  represented  bv  a  Bureati  of 
the  United  Stit^s  Depa-tment  of  Viif'l- 
culture,  and  wp  reapectfullv  urge  Congress 
to  raise  the  rank  of  the  Dairy  Division  to 
that  of  a  Bureau. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  Reso'utlons 
be  mailed  to  the  Hon  James  Wilson,  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  both 
houses   of   Congress 

Signed  by  the  member^  of  the  Committee 
on  Kesoluilons,  Messrs.  Reichert,  Shoemak- 
er,  Palmer,   Comfort  and  Leonard. 

Mr.  Bayard:  I  would  like  to  add  one  Res- 
olution to  that  list,  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  t tie  stallion  law  Wisconsin  has  found  so 
satisfactory;   I  will  read  it- 

"Resolved,  That  the  Dairy  Union  and  the 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  A'ssociation  endorse  a 
stallion  law  similar  to  that  of  Wisconsin." 
Ihis  law  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 
*  ^^^i"?u-^"'  ^^}y  seconded,  it  was  agreed 
to  add  this  resolution  to  the  list  presented 
by   the   Committee. 

Prof  Vati  Norman:  Will  you  act  on  these 
Resolutions   as  a   whole,    or   in   parf 

Mr.  Norton:  I  move  that  they  be  adopted 
ate  a   whole. 

«*^u  ■?,^^^V^i.  I  would  like  to  hear  a  list 
of  the  Resolutions. 

Mr.  N9rton:  Will  the  Chairman  please  read 
the  subjects? 

Prof.  Van  Norman  reads  the  first  section, 
relating  to  trolley  freight  lines,  and  the 
gra.nting  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to 
trolleys. 

Mr.  Bayard:  I  move  that  the  first  resolu- 
tion be  adopted. 

Mr  Powell :  I  favor  the  adoption  of  that 
Resolution,  but  if  that  were  put  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  party  there  would 
probably  be  some  opposition,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  to  railroad^.  Now,  we  do 
not  deny  the  same  right  to  the  trolley  that 
the  railroad  has,  but  just  as  soon  as  they 
have  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  they  will 
run  right  through  the  fields,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  people.  Now,  the  trolley  car 
is  just  as  dangerous  as  the  steam  car,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  insert  a  provi- 
sion that  the  rights  of  the  people  be  cared 
for. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Will  they  not  be 
taken  care  of  by  law? 

Mr.  Powell:  Y^  but  why  not  put  it  In 
the  Resolution?  We  are  doing  everything 
for  the  trolley,  and  nothing  for  the  people, 
and  we  should  do  something  in  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bayard:  How  would  you  get  them  off 
the  road  without  giving  them  the  right  of 
eminent  domain? 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  The  Resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  trolley  cars  shall  be  given 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  only  with  the 
consent  of  80  per  cent  of  the  property  hold- 
ers. 

Mr.  Powell:  In  a  few  years  there  will  be 
as  much  opposition  to  trolley  lines  as  there 
is  now  desire  for  them.  At  present  the  rail- 
roads have  a  monopoly  of  the  freight,  but 
it  will  hot  be  long  before  the  trolley  line 
freights  are  controlled  by  the  moneyed  In- 
terests, and  I  think  we  should  consider  the 
Interests  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
trolley.  I  am  favorable  to  all  these  things 
— railroads,  trolley  lines,  telephones — but  I 
think  we  tehould  protect  the  people,   too. 

Mr.  McSparran:  It  seems  to  me  very  diffi- 
cult to  exactly  define  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  matter.  Under  the  common  law 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  well  taken  care 
of,  and  when  they  are  Imposed  on  by  any 
corporation,  they  have  redress  In  the  courts. 

Secretary  Critchfield:  I  only  want  to  say 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  cared  for 
by  the  local  courts.  If  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  infringed  upon  they  can  go  into 
the  courts,  and  there  it  Is  decided  what 
damages  they  have  received,  and  what  they 
Shall  be  given  for  them. 
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Prof.  Van  Norman:  Are  you  ready  for 
the   question? 

There  being-  no  opposing  votes,  the  Reso- 
lution was  endorsed  as  read. 

Prof.  Van  Norman  reads  the  second  sec- 
tion, relating  to  the  payment  of  road  tax 
by   townships. 

Mr.  Norton:  I  think  we  had  better  cut 
out  that  woid  "exceed.'  I  move  that  it  be 
so  amended,   and  we  cut  that  word  out. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions: There  is  a  special  object  in  putting 
in  that  word.  We  are  demanding  50  per 
cent,  nothing  iefes,  and  it  is  a  question  if  it 
can  be  passed  if  we  want  50  per  cent  of  our 
road  tax  paid  by  the  state.  I,  myself,  rath- 
er question  whether  it  is  wise  to  use  the 
word    but  we  don't  want  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.'  Norton:  1  don't  take  it  that  we  do 
reduce  it.  The  taxation  in  our  township 
will  be  just  the  same  as  it  was  before.  If 
the  township  rate  is  $2,000,  the  state  gives 
you  $1,000.  Thite  law  is  not  to  reduce  this 
$2,000,  but  it  is  to  add  this  $1,000.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane  has  the  bill  in  charge,  and  his  idea 
is  not  to  reduce  your  home  tax,  but  to  add 
this  to  it.  His  bill  calls  for  a  hat  50  per 
cent,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  should  be 
endorsed.  ^ 

A  Member  of  the  Resolution  Committee: 
Our  township  this  year  raised  $8,000;  then 
you   say  that  should  stand  at  $8,000? 

Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  know  the  intention  of  the 
members  having  the  bill  in  charge. 

A  Member  of  the  Resolution  Committee: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  so  much  money 
in  the  state  that  they  hardly  know  what 
to  do  with  it?  Why  not  give  the  townships 
some  of  it,  and  reduce  the  taxation? 

Mr.  Powell:  There  is  danger  in  that  reso- 
lution. One  township  will  raise  $5,000,  and 
another  $1,500.  and  now  the  idea  is  that 
each  gets  50  per  cent  of  it.  That  should  be 
knocked  out  where  we  teay  that  they  shall 
have  50  per  cent  of  what  each  township 
raises,  because  some  townships  raise  feo 
much    more   than   others. 

Mr  Norton:  I  am  a  supervisor  in  our 
township,  and  I  know  how  our  township 
feels,  and  I  would  teay  that  we  should  en- 
dorse it  as  it  reads,  but  I  feel  that  it  will 
hamper  Mr.  McLane,  of  Crawford,  who  aas 
the  billi  n  charge  if  you  leave  that  word  in. 

Mr.  Bayard:  There  is  no  objection  to  Mr. 
McLane's  bill,  and  I  move  that  we  substi- 
tute  that  bill   for  this  resolution. 

A  Member  of  the  Resolution  Committee: 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that  bill,  and 
I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  endorsing  any 
bill  that  is  not  brought  regularly  before  this 
body. 

Mr  Norton:  This  bill  comes  up  before  a 
body  of  20  men  before  it  reached  the  house, 
and  if  a  bill  comes  on  the  floor  of  our  house 
endorsed  by  20  men.  I  think  we  can  safely 
endorse  it.  If  the  bill  were  not  a  good 
one,  it  would  not  receive  the  endorsement 
of  these  20  men.  We  have  never  had  as 
good  a  Road  Committee  as  we  have  had 
this  vear.  This  bill  will  call  for  the  addi- 
tion of  50  per  cent  to  what  each  township 
raises. 

A  Member  of  the  Legislative  Committee: 
I  suppose  that  the  legislature  cuts  out  some 
of  the  bills  that  they  do  not  want  any  spe- 
cial discussion  on? 

Mr.  Norton:  Well,  yes;  but  no  recom- 
mendation that  carries  with  it  an  appro- 
priation. 

On  a  vote  being  called  for,  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  endorse  the  bill  as  read. 

The  remaining  sections,  on  being  read  one 
by   one,    developed   no   discussion,    and   were 


patesed  in  the  order  named  by  motion  regu-^ 
larly   made  and  secondea. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  That  is  all  the  reso- 
lutions, and  if  there  is  no  further  business, 
the  President  of  the  Breeders  Association, 
will   take   the  chair. 

Whereupon    Mr.    Norton    takes    the    chair^ 
and   the   business   of   the   Live   Stock  Breed 
ers'    Association   is   taken   up. 

President  Norton:  Is  the  Committe  on 
Nominations   ready   to    report? 

Mr.  Powell:  I  would  say  that  this  Com- 
mittee has  decided,  after  consulting  wiih 
many  of  the  members,  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  We  therefore,  make  the  following 
nominations   of   the   old  officers: 

President,  Hon.  W.  C.  Norton,  Way  mart; 
First  Vice  President,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson, 
Philadelphia;  Second  Vice  President,  M.  P. 
Shoemaker,  Greensburg;  Secretary,  E.  S. 
Bayard,  Pitfsburg;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Laniz, 
Wyebrooke. 

Executive  Committee:  W.  G.  Powell, 
Shadeland;  W.  N.  Clark,  Claridge;  D.  Nor- 
man App,  Selinsgrove;  Lee  R.  Scott,  Bur- 
getistown;  George  C.  Watson,  State  College; 
James   Blair,   Hartstown. 

Legislative  Committee:  Hon.  W.  C.  Nor- 
ton, Way  mart;  E.  S.  Bayard,  Pittsburgh; 
Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Thomas  Turnbull,  Allegheny;  H.  W.  Com- 
fort, Falsington;  R.  L.  Munce,  Canonsburg; 
J.  H.  Relichert,  Scran  ton;  S.  E.  Nivin,  Lan- 
denburg;   Henry  Palmer.   Avondale. 

Transportation  Committee:  Thomas  E. 
Orr,  Beaver;  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris,  Phila- 
delphia; W.  F.  Shrum,  Adamsburg;  Jas.  T. 
Fleming.  Belleville;  J.  Grier  Dain,  Malvern. 
Committee  on  Fairs:  W.  C.  Black,  Merer; 
James  Blair,  Hartstown;  J.  L.  Henderson, 
Washington;  J.  D.  Detrich,  Flourtown;  L.  D. 
May,  Granville  Centre;  W.  E.  Perham,  Ni- 
agara; J.  D.  Neviute,  344  Mint  Arcade,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
accented 

Mr.  McSparran:  I  move  that  the  President 
of  the  Dairy  Union  cast  the  vote  for  these 
officers. 

Motion    seconded   and   carried. 
Prof.    Van    Norman    thereupon    casts    the 
vote  for  the  officers  as  named  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Is  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dairy  Union  present?  If  not, 
I  might  say  that  we  are  in  a  hole  about 
thirty   dollars. 

A  Member  of  the  Auditing  Committee: 
We  are  behind  $40.73. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Will  you  accept  thi^ 
informal  report? 

On  motion,  seconded  and  carried  this  in- 
formal  report   was   accepted. 

President  Norton:  Is  there  any  one  in  the 
room  that  has  anything  to  present  to  the 
Convention? 

Mr.  McSparran:  It  seems  to  me  a  shame 
that  our  Treasurer  should  be  expected  to  do 
the  work  and  pay  his  own  postage.  The 
Secretary,  being  a  newspaper  man,  it  does 
not  matter  so  much,  but  Mr.  Lantz  tepends 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  attending  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Association,  and 
I  think  he  should  receive  some  remuneration. 
President  Norton:  There  was  a  balance 
of  $64  in  the  Treasury  last  year,  but  this 
year  the  bills  are  not  in  yet,  and  we  don  t 
know  where  we  stand.  I  would  say  that  I 
feel  as  Mr.  McSparran  has  expressed  It.  that 
Mr.  Lantz  should  have  some  remuneration, 
but  I  don't  see  how  we  can  afford  it.  From 
the  time  that  we  organized  in  Pittsburg, 
eight    years    ago,    we    have    received    barely 
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sufficient  to  meet  expenses,  and  we.  have 
been  working  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  I 
know  that  whatever  Mr.  Lantz  does,  is  done 
cheerfully,  and  that  he  feel  with  us  that  it 
Is  for  the  common  good. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  i-e-electing  me 


to  the  Presidency,  and  I  trust  we  tehall  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  better  our  organi- 
zation. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,   the  meet- 
ing  stands  adjourned. 


THE  CORN  SHOW 


THE  CORN  SHOW. 
The  corn  show  brought  out  by  prizes  of- 
fered was  a  highly  creditable  one  for  the 
first  exhibit.  The  inexperience  of  the  man- 
agement led  to  some  errors  in  the  condi- 
tions and  directions  given  exhibitors,  thite, 
no  doubt,  being  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  omitted  all  marks  of  identifi- 
cation from  their  corn.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  identify  these  exhibits  and  usually 
with  success,  but  a  few  could  not  be  identi- 
fied either  from  the  letters  of  transmisteal 
or  from  the  packages.  We  much  regret  this 
and  must  plead  our  inexperience  in  Such 
matters.  The  corn  was  duly  numbered  and 
arranged  on  tables  for  exhibition  and  all 
marks  of  ownership  removed,  so  that  the 
judge  might  have  numbers  only  before  him. 


It  was  found  that  the  entries  in  the  regular 
clashes  numbered:  Yellow  Dent,  60;  White 
(and  White-Capped)  Dent,  32;  100  Day,  7: 
Fhnt,  ,9;  a  total  of  108.  Besides  there  were 
a  number  of  entries  of  coin  not  provided  f  .»r 
in  the  classes,  such  as  pop  corn,  red  corn 
sweet  corn,  and  extra  samples  submitted  by 
those  who  made  only  one  entry  in  competi- 
tion. The  total  reached  about  125  exhibits 
of  ten  ears  each  and  included  many  different 
types  and  varietieb. 

The  corn  was  judged  by  Prof.  G.  I.  Christi ., 
of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  whose 
awards  were  as  given  elsewhere.  The  prize 
corn  was  auctioned  off  and  what  was  not 
wanted  by  bidders  was  sold  to  grain  dealers, 
as  all  the  corn  exhibited  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Association. 

See   awards   on    page   42. 


THE  ALFALFA  SHOW 


Only  a  few  samples  of  alfalfa  were  sub- 
mitted, the  competitors  being  Lee  R.  Scott, 
"Washington  county;  T.  Maxwell,  Westmore- 
land county,  and  W.  A.  McCoy,  Mercer  coun- 
ty. The  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order 
named  by  Joseph  E.  Wing,  the  alfalfa  apos- 
tle of  the  east.  Letters  from  the  winners 
appear  below,  giving  their  experience  in 
growing   the   crop. 

Statement  of  W.   A.    McCoy. 
Dear    Sir: — I    will    write    you    a    short    de- 
scription  of  my  experie^ice  with  alfalfa.     In 
the  spring  of  1889  I  brought  a  peck  of  seed 
from    Canada    and    sowed    it    with    oats    on 

fravelly  ground,  which  was  rather  poor  and 
never  saw  but  one  stalk.  In  1894  we  sowed 
a  small  piece  which  had  been  in  corn  the 
year  before.  We  sowed  it  on  gravelly  ground 
without  any  nurse  crop  and  without  any  ma- 
nure or  lime.  It  came  up  thin  and  grew 
slowly  for  a  year  or  two  and  the  chicKens 
ate  it  out. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  we  sowed  one  peck 
of  seed  in  the  orchard  where  it  was  shaded, 
the  ground  had  been  manured  and  covered 
with  wood  nshes  the  year  before  and  planted 
in  beets  and  carrots  which  were  well  worked 
and  kept  free  of  weeds,  then  in  the  spring 
of  1900  the  ground  w.is  plowed  the  last  of 
May  without  any  manure  or  lime  and  seeded 
to  oats  and  alfalfa.  The  oats  were  cut  at 
the  usual  time  and  nothing  done  to  the  al- 
falfa until  the  next  year,  when  it  was  mowed 
twice  and  twice  each  year  until  in  1905, 
when  it  was  mowed  three  times  and  three 
times  in  190fi.  The  first  cutting  of  1906  was 
on  June  28th.  the  second  on  August  16th, 
and  the  third  on  October  10th.  It  Is  not  a 
good  stand  all  ovor  the  patch,  but  is  getting 
thicker  every  year  and  the  best  of  it  will 
make  about   one   ton   to   the  acre. 

The  spring  of  1906  we  sowed  two  acres  of 
a  piece  of  ground  which  we  had  worked  in 
roots  for  about  four  years.  The  ground  was 
a  sandy  lonm,  had  been  well  manured  and 
kept  free  of  weeds  and  was  plowed  on  the 
5th  of  May  and  borrowed  every  week  until 
the  H^'t  of  June,  when  we  had  it  very  fine. 
We  then  put  on  30  bushels  of  stone  lime  to 


the  acre  and  harrowed  It  again  and  dragged 
it.  Then  we  got  10  bushels  of  soil  from  the 
old  patch  and  scattered  over  this  to  try  the 
effects  of  inoculation  on  it.  Then  we  sowed 
21  pounds  of  good  seed  on  it  with  a  wheel- 
barrow seeder,  one-half  sowed  one  way  and 
one-half  the  other  way.  Then  we  harrowed 
It  with  a  smoothing  harrow  and  dragged  it 
with  a  plank  drag.  It  came  up  very  quickly 
and  evenly,  but  the  weeds  grew  faster  than 
the  alfalfa  so  we  mowed  it  the  first  of  July 
and  again  In  August  and  September. 

By  this  time  the  alfalfa  was  growing  nice- 
ly, so  we  left  the  fall  grass  and  other  we^^ds 
grow  until  the  frost  came  and  they  make  a 
nice  covering  for  the  alfalfa,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  nicer  stand  of  any  kind  of 
clover.  It  is  thick  and  strong  and  even  and 
I   think  can  be  cut   three  times  next  year. 

The  field  we  had  in  corn  in  1906  is  very 
gravelly  and  part  of  it  was  manured  last 
spring  before  we  put  It  in  corn.  We  will 
plow  it  In  the  spring  and  top-dress  what  was 
not  manured  last  year,  then  spread  about  30 
bushels  of  stone  lime  to  the  acre,  then  In- 
oculate it  with  soil  from  the  old  patch.  We 
will  sow  two  bushels  of  oats  and  about  20 
lbs.  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  and  see  what 
It  will   do. 

I  think  we  can  grow  alfalfa  in  Mercer 
county  as  well  as  anywhere  if  we  thor- 
oughly cultivate  and  manure  and  lime  our 
land. 

Statement  of  T.  Maxwell. 
If  I  live  another  year  I  will  lond  up  for 
the  alfalfa  contest.  I  am  going  to  sow  three 
acres  more.  I  can't  do  without  it.  My 
cows  won't  eat  timothy  hay  any  more.  Have 
a  good  silo  and  the  alfalfa  hay  stretches  the 
hide  on  the  cows.  Twelve  years  ago  I  got 
the  alfalfa  In  my  head.  At  that  time  we 
had  no  writiners  on  it,  no  speakers  on  It. 
I  sowed  a  bushel  on  my  wheat  In  the  sprina'. 
Of  course  it  was  a  failure,  but  I  learned. 
Some  little  came  around  the  comers  of  the 
field  and  sides  where  there  was  no  wheat. 
There  are  some  fine  plants,  grew  large.  I 
saw  It  would  grow.  My  next  attempt  was 
four  years  later.     I  sowed  a  bushel  on  four 
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acres  of  oats,  rolled  the  oats,  sowed  the 
seed,  gave  it  one  stroke  of  the  harrow. 
Oats  and  alfalfa  came  up  fine.  When  the 
oats  came  in  head  the  alfalfa  was  six  and 
eight  inches  high.  I  thought  I  was  too  poor 
to  cut  the  oats  for  hay,  but  by  the  time  the 
oats  was  ripe  the  alfalfa  was  yellow.  Oats 
threshed  62  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  al- 
falfa was  gone.     The  next  I  sowed  it  as  a 


crop,  plowed,  disked,  harrowed,  rolled  and 
sowed,  one  stroke  of  harrow.  That  was  ihe 
time  I  struck  oil.  Last  fall  if  it  ha'd  nut 
been  so  wet  I  would  have  had  a  fine  fourth 
crop.  I  have  only  a  small  farm,  40  acres, 
handy  to  Valley  Camp  on  the  Glade  road.  I 
haul  the  Kittanning  express  on  B.  and  A. 
V.    R.    R.  T.    Maxwell. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  VAN  NORMAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

DAIRY  UNION 


The  president's  address  is  often  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  it  may  be  so. 
I  want,  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  dairy  interests — 
and  when  I  say  "dairy  interests"  I  mean 
that  use  of  the  term  which  includes  butter 
making,  milk  shipping,  cheese  making,  breed- 
ers of  dairy  cattle,  in  fact  all  the  dairy  in- 
terests of  the  state — to  the  possibility  that 
stands    before   us. 

The  Dairy  Union  has  seen  the  milk  ship- 
ping business  of  this  state  very  largely  in- 
creased; at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  more  of  the  best  but- 
ter, and  to  the  dairymen  who  are  making 
the  butter,  I  want  to  say  that  if  they  would 
increase  their  product  and  get  a  good  price 
for  it  there  are  three  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration:  First,  that  you  make  a 
good  article;  second,  that  you  make  it  good 
from  day  to  day,  uniformity  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  m  success;  and,  thirdly,  that 
you  have  good  facilities  to  get  the  same  to 
market.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
demand  there  is  for  a  good  article.  The 
consumer  asks,  "Where  can  we  get  good  but- 
ter?" and  "Where  can  we  get  good  cream?" 
The  ice  cream  people  are  going  further  and 
further  from  the  large  cities  to  get  their 
cream,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  good  ice  cream  and 
for  good  cream.  There  is  more  and  more  ice 
cream  being  used,  and  what  used  to  be  a 
luxury  has  become  a  necessity,  and  every 
housewife  is  appreciating,  as  she  should,  the 
value  of  good  ice  cream  as  a  dessert. 

The  demand  for  cream  for  ice  cream  raises 
the  question  whether  that  is  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  our  milk.  It  Is,  if  we  use  the 
skim  milk  wisely. '  If  you  do,  it  usually 
makes  the  highest  priced  market  we  have 
for  the  cream.  I  would  ask  you,  therefore, 
to  consider  that  in  the  sale  of  cream  for 
ice  cream  there  is  a  marked  growth  and  a 
growth  that  will  continue  for  some  time. 

Our  city  consumers  are  losing  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  their  milk  men  in  a  great  many 
cases,  and  they  want  somebody  to  certify 
whether  they  are  getting  a  good  clean  milk, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  certified  milk.  But  we  will  hear 
more  about  that  later  in  the  evening,  so  I 
will  simply  call  your  attention  to  it,  that  at 
the  present  time  the  public  wnnts  more 
milk  that  is  pure,  and  clean,  and  free  from 
the  bacteria  of  filth  and  disease.  I  tell  you, 
that  the  city  people,  with  their  babies  to  be 
fed  on  the  bottle,  find  it  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem to  secure  good  milk.  An  important 
question  to  the  father  and  mother  is  to  get 
a  milk  that  can  be  fed  to  growing  children 
with  safety,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
let  them  know  that  we  have  such  an  article 
to  offer  them,  and  to  get  their  orders.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  difference  in  price 
between  a  pood  article,  and  an  Inferior  art- 
icle.     In    many    cases    the    milkman    with    a 


good  article  is  getting  as  much  as  it  is 
worth.  I  think  our  consumers  should  re- 
fuse to  pay  so  much  for  the  poor  milk,  and 
pay  more  for  the  good.  This  will  make  the 
milkmen  discriminate.  This  question  of  rais- 
ing the  quality,  and  getting  the  consumer  in- 
terested in  it,  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
milkmen.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
produce  a  good  article,  and  then  insist  upon 
having  a  good  price  for  it. 

Now,  a  word  to  our  breeders  of  dairy  cat- 
tle. I  am  glad  we  are  here  with  the  Breed- 
ers' Association,  I  wish  my  colleagues  in  the 
dairy  work  would  heed  the  teachings  of  the 
Breeders'  Association  regarding  pure 
bred  stock.  I  want  to  impress  upon  these 
men  that  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  raising  the  standard  of  our  dairy  cattle 
is  by  getting  pure  bred  sires  into  the  com- 
mon dairy  herds.  Many  years  ago  our 
breeders  of  beef  cattle  had  an  over  supply 
of  registered  beef  bred  bulls.  Some  enter- 
prising man  took  a  lot  of  them  to  the  range 
and  from  them  has  developed  a  class  of 
steers  that  Is  today  ahead  of  those  in  many 
of  our  older  states  and  created  a  market  for 
thousands  of  registered  beef  bred  bulls. 
Why?  Because  they  have  had  pure  bred 
sires  for  several  ^generations  and  their  off- 
spring show  the  mfluence.  If  you  go  into 
our  large  packing  houses  today  you  will  see 
many  animals  that  show  the  marks  of  the 
pure  blood  of  the  beef  breeds.  If  our  com- 
mon dairy  herds  can  be  improved  by  putting 
in  pure  bred  sires,  then  the  owners  of  reg- 
istered dairy  cattle  should  be  among  the  first 
to   encourage    the    pure   bred    sires. 

We  want  the  largest  amount  of  milk  for 
a  given  amount  of  feed.  The  average  now 
produced  In  this  state  is  150  to  160  pounds 
of  butter  fat  per  cow  per  year.  The  aver- 
age in  our  college  herd  for  tne  last  six  years, 
running  from  22  to  32  cows  per  year,  is  270 
pounds  per  cow.  We  do  not  have  pure  bred 
cows,  but  for  10  or  12  years  the  college  has 
used  the  best  pure  bred  sire  they  could  get. 
Some  times  they  have  been  hindered  by  lack 
of  money;  sometimes  because  they  could  not 
get  what  they  wanted,  but  they  have  always 
used  the  best  sires  they  could  get.  and  the 
result  is  apparent  in  the  yield  of  fat.  I 
suppose  these  results  could  be  duplicated  on 
every  farm  In  Pennsylvania,  but  sometimes 
we  farmers  don't  know  what  Is  good  for  us 
until  some  one  comes  along  and  sticks  it 
under  our  noses.  Then  we  see  the  advant- 
ages of  breeding  pure  bred  cattle  and  of 
getting  the  record  of  what  the  cows  are  do- 
ing, and  of  bringing  these  things  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  farmers.  If  there  is  any  man 
who  wants  help  of  this  kind  most,  it  Is  the 
man  with  scrub  cows.  When  we  can  get 
In  touch  with  him,  we  will  be  doing  Just 
what  the  man  did  who  went  out  on  the 
Texas  range  with  his  surplus  of  registered 
bulls     to     Improve     the     beef     cattle     from 


the  plains.  Often  you  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  a  bull  caif^  so  you  kill  him  or  give 
him  away.  If  he  has  a  mother  that  has  a 
good  butter  fat  record,  that  is  the  last  thing 
you  ought  to  do.  It  will  pay  to  raise  him, 
and  get  more  of  the  pure  bred  sires  into 
the  common  herds  of   the  state. 

I  want  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  -of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  butter  fat  of  each 
cow.  You  have  to  keep  that  cow  365  days 
in  the  year.  What  does  she  give  you  for  it? 
I  can  show  you  records  of  men  who  are  not 
getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  milk  for  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  feed,  and  I  have  seen  cases 
where  they  only  received  99,  or  70,  or  80, 
or  60  cents'  worth  for  a  dollar's  worth  of 
feed.  They  have  the  same  kind  of  feed,  and 
they  have  the  same  kind  of  stock;  what 
they  need  is  a  record  of  what  each  cow  is 
doing,  so  as  to  eliminate  those  irom  the 
herd  that  are  not  paying.  There  is  not  a 
man  of  you  but  would  require  of  a  man  five 
dollars  In  change  for  a  five  dollar  bill,  yet 
there  are  many  of  you  here  who  are  keeping 
cows  that  are  giving  $30  worth  of  fat  in  a 
year  in  return  for  $29  to  $32  worth  of  feed, 
when  you  might  be  getting  $50  or  $60  worth. 
Keep  your  records,  and  then  add  a  little 
more  care  in  the  handling  and  feeding  of 
that  cow,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be. 

To  go  back  to  the  Dairy  Union  a  little  bit, 
I  have  two  or  three  suprgestions  to  submit: 
I  hope  the  Nominating  Committee,  in  select- 
ing the  officers,  will  bear  in  mind  to  select 
men  who  will  help  push  along  the  work,  so 
that  it  will  develop  into  larger  usefulness. 
The  only  object  of  this  association  is  to  help 
the  dairy  Interests  of  the  state.  It  is  by 
developing  the  industry  as  a  whole  that  we 
help  ourselves.  You  know  we  are  all  a  little 
selfish,  and  what  helps  the  union  helps  us. 
One  man  may  not  be  able  to  do  much  but 
if  each  man  is  willing  to  do  his  little  part 
we  will  have  strength  and  energy  enough  to 
carry  the  great  work  along.  I  would  like 
to  see  another  year,  two  days  given  up-  to 
the  discussion  of  strictly  dairy  subjects,  such 
as  butter  tests,  pure  bred  herds,  scrub 
cows,  cheese  making,  butter  making,  start- 
ers, butter  scoring,  etc.,  all  of  which  we  can 
use  to  advantage. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  large  exhibit.  It  was 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  your  officers 
this  year  decided  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
dairy  machinery  and  of  dairy  products.  The 
machinery  manufacturers  responded,  and 
have  sent  us  an  exhibit.  Now,  you  want  to 
do  your  part  by  showing  your  interest  In 
them;  when  you  want  to  buy  machinery,  buy 
from  them,  from  the  people  who  have  sent 
their  exhibits  here. 

We  are  disappointed  that  there  are  not 
more  dairy  products.  We  did  not  get  our 
advertisements  out  early  enough  I  fear.  Next 
year  we  will  do  better.  Many  who  have  a 
market  for  a  medium  grade  article  will  not 
be  able  to  hold  It  if  some  one  offers  their 
customer  a  better  article  at  tht»  same  price. 
When  the  market  is  flooded  It  is  the  man 
with  the  best  goods  who  gets  the  top  price. 

The  milk  exhibit  will  be  spoken  of  by  a 
man  who  is  making  the  examinations.  I 
would  that  we  might  see  an  exhibit  from 
every   creamery. 

In  our  meetings  there  has  been  much  stress 
laid  on  the  thought  that  you  cannot  make 
good  butter  from  poor  cream.  If  you  have 
patrons  that  are  delivering  good  milk  and 
cream  send  samples  of  it  in  to  compete  at 
this   show. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
In  getting  our  exhibits  from  their  customers. 
They    offered    special    prizes    to    the   makers 


of  butter  who  use  their  machines,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  exhibit  of  butter  here  is  large- 
ly due  to  their  efforts.  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  develop  next  year  in  this  line. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  th& 
farmers  to  the  desirability  of  forming  asso- 
ciations m  your  neighborhood,  for  the  test- 
ing of  your  cows  and  securing  the  records  of 
the  cows  in  your  district.  Three  different 
creameries  have  stated  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  $100  each  to  have  a  man  come 
there  at  stated  periods,  say  about  three  times 
a  month,  and  test  the  samples  of  milk  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  today  just  what  I 
can  do,  but  If  eigth  or  ten  creameries  got  to- 
gether in  this  way,  the  expense  on  each  one 
would  be  very  slight,  and  I  would  get  the 
man  and  guarantee  his  work. 

Now  just  a  word  regarding  the  butter.  I 
fear    that    some   of    you    who   are    exhibitors. 

,  ®  J^^^.,  ^^,  disappointed  in  the  scores.  I 
selected  the  judge,  and  he  has  judged  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  barket  requirements.  If 
some  of  you  have  a  low  score,  and  are  get- 
ting a  top-of-the-market  price  for  it.  don't 
be  discouraged,  but  go  ahead  and  see  if  you 
cannot  secure  a  high  score  and  yet  please 
your  customers  also.  vi^<^^^ 

I  submit  the  following  recommendations 
for  your  consideration: 

1.  That  the  Dairy  Union  should  work  for 
the  passage  of  laws  that  will  secure  the 
registration  of  creaerles,  cheese  factories  and 
similar  establishments,  together  with  sani- 
tary oversight  of  such  places  and  the  farms, 
where  products  intended  for  sale  are  pro- 
duced. ,  • 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  great  state  fair 
commensurate  with  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  state,  the  value  of  the  agricult- 
ural products  being  greater  each  year  than 
the  combined  value  of  coal,  iron  and  oil  pro- 
duced annually. 

3.  A  law  defining  certified  milk  and  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  use  of  the  term. 

.^^'  JF^^  securing  of  such  appropriations  to. 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  as  will  en- 
able the  Dairy  Husbadry  Department  to  have 
several  traveling  instructors  to  assist  the 
cheesemakers,  butter  makers  and  milk  pro- 
ducers in  improving  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
ducts and  stopping  many  of  the  leaks  that 
now  exist,  also  to  gather  such  Information 
as  will  enable  the  department  to  be  of 
greater  use  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
state. 

5.  That  Professor  Harry  Hay  ward,  who 
did  so  much  to  help  forward  the  work  of 
this  Association,  be  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

6.  That  Article  3  of  our  Constitution 
which  now  reads,  "Any  person  interested  in 
dairying,  whose  name  is  approved  by  the 
membership  committee  may  become  an  ac- 
tive member  by  subscribing  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws,  and  by  payment  of  the 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar,"  be  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  person,  firm  or  agricultural  organi- 
zation Interested  In  dairying,  may  become 
an  active  member  of  the  Union  for  the  cal- 
endar year  upon  payment  of  one  dollar,  or 
may  become  a  life  member  on  payment  of 
ten  dollars,  or  after  having  paid  ten  annual 
membership  fees. 

"Any  agricultural  organization  hokiing  an 
active  or  life  membership  in  the  Dairy  Un- 
ion may  list  its  members  as  associate  "mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  for 
the  calendar  year  on  payment  of  25  cents 
f6r  each  such  member,  and  shall  receive  a» 
many  copies  of  the  annual  report  and  other 
publications  as  It  has  associate  members. 
Associate  members  shall  have  all  the  privi-- 
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in^^  oftfce^^"^^^^^'^^^  except  voting  and  hold- 
•'Ariy  person  rendering  this  Union  note- 
9vorthy  service  may  be  elected  an  honory 
member  by  unanimous  vote  at  any  regular 
meetmg.  Honorary  members  may  not  vote 
or^hoid    office,    and    shall    be    exempt    from 

Now.  here  is  the  point,  that  agricultural 
societies  may  list  their  members  as  asso- 
ciate members  of  the  Dairy  Union.  Many 
societies  of  this  state  which  are  interested 
in  dairying,  are  not  represented  here,  be- 
caus  It  IS   too  far  for  their  people  to  come. 


or  for  their  Grange,  or  Farmers'  Club,  or 
whatever  organization  they  may  hive,  but 
by  the  payment  of  the  small  fee  of  25  cents 
they  become  members,  and  receive  -the  pub- 
lications, and  their  interest  is  aroused,  and 
the  work  spreads.  I  have  also  provided  that 
any  organization  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber iipon  payment  of  ten  dollars. 

I  think  this  is  enough  presidents  address 
for  one  time,  so  1  will  now  make  place  tor 
5r-  Dexter,  of  the  Dairy  Department  at 
VVashington,  who  represents  Chief  Webster. 
Chief  Webster  is  unable  to  be  with  us  in 
person.     The  talk  on  alfalfa  will  come  later. 
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n»r^^.^^^.^'^  ^'®^>'  sorry,  I  am  sure,  that  Mr. 
Webster  is  not  able  to  be  here  today.  It 
becomes  my  privilege  to  stand  in  his  place, 
•^."^^sh  to  make  your  acquaintance  on  the 
ngnt  basis  and  to  have  you  understand,  in 
the  hrst  place,  what  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Division  at  Washington  is.  From  the  very 
exce  lent  work  that  is  being  done  with  lim- 
ited means  at  your  own  State  College,  and 
realizing  after  the  address  of  yesterday  by 
Dr.  Hunt,  how  much  more  is  needed,  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  readiness,  of  "Uncle  Sam"  to  assist 
the  varied  interests  of  the  different  states 
without  interfering  with  your  state  rightj  to 
^2  ^JJ  your  own   state  what  your  institutions 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  aims  to  be  and 
Is  to  a  large  extent,  a  clearing  house  for 
Ideas.  It  was  not  primarily  an  institution 
for  research;  it  is  not  intended  to  do  other 
people  3  work  for  them,  but  it  was  organized 
to  learn  the  most  successful  dairying  meth- 
ods from  the  different  parts  of  this  country 
ai;d  other  countries,  and  to  learn  also  the 
o«!f^*  needs  of  our  own  country  especially, 
fu,^  ^^  .^?"  ^^®  better  ways  of  doing  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  so  that  aJl 
the  people  who  need  to  do  these  better  things 
could  learn  how. 

^^o?"!*"?^,  ^]^^,.  ^^^*  y^^^  the  Dairy  Division 
has  doubled  its  working  force  and  improved 

ii%^°^^^"^^,^^^^"'  ^^.  t^^t  "ow  we  have  tha 
different    classes    of    investigations    provided 

fi'^flil^^  ^^°H,.^i^^  ^^®  ^y  t^'s  ^^aflet   (showing 
leaflet)    outlining   our    work,  and  telling   you" 
of  publications  of  interest  to  dairymen,  many 
of    which    you    can    have    without    charge    if 
you  ask  for  them.  ^ 

inJi^JJiJ^MJ^'^''".!,'?^  ^^^'^  ^'  ^"^  market  milk 
wit^V^^^^''"^  }^'^  evening  In  connection 
with  the  report  on  the  milk  and  cream  that 
has  been  sent  here.  We  are  making  a  study 
^ni^  r?S^^^^^  ^^^^  supply   Washinlton    with 

m^of  tlo^''^  vf ''^  ^t^"*  ^^«  «^  t^«^-  About 
«/;i? M"^'"  ^^^®  ^®®"  examined  already 
with  the  use  of  a  score  card  which  Indi- 
cates a  standard  of  excellence.  This  stand- 
ard Is  such  as  can  be  adopted  by  any  citv 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  any  city  that 
Jr'^ft^,^^  ^^^  ^^-     Cleveland  Is"^ already  trying 

luch^  tbnf7i?r'''''^H'"^  ''^^"^*^-  The  plan  ll 
such  that  the  producers  and  dealers  can  find 
their  records  with  the  Board  of  Health  aSd 
can  see  there  where  they  fall  short  and  how 

Inor?«Trf^^%i^^^'^  ^'^^^"^  ^^t^^^'t  materlaHy 
lncreaj=ing    their    expenses.      Their    attention 

Is    cal'ed    to    points    which    thev    mav    havS 

overlooked,  or  points  wherein  their  workmen 

have  not  carried  out  their  instructions. 

We    would    be    glad    to    assist    von    in    the 

work  of  inspectio,,  whi-h  your  Presid-nt  has 

suggested,   and   If  desired  would   s^nd   vou  ^ 

man   to  go  with  your  insnector    as  has  been 

suggested,   to  make  the  first  tests! 


We  have  a  butter  expert  at  work  here  ex- 
amining the  butter,  scoring  it  according  to 
the  market  value  and  explaining  its  defects. 
He  has  shown  at  the  creamery  session  how 
to  determine  the  amount  of  water  in  butter 
using  the  new  rapid  method  and  device  in' 
vented  by  our  Mr.  C.  E.  Gray,  which  prom- 
ises to  ao  for  butter  what  the  Babcock  test 
does  for  milk.  This  is  a  device  patented  by 
the  pepartmejit  of  Agriculture  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public. 

Our  cheese  experts  are  at  work  In  Con- 
necticut and  Wisconsin  with  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  making 
cheese  of  the  European  and  American  va- 
rieties. Swiss  cheese  is  now  produced  In 
Wisconsin  in  almost  the  same  form  as  in 
Switzerland.     Camembert   cheese  Is   success- 

S^tario^lfstoVrs'^Col;?:"'""''"^^  Experiment 
We  are  also  pushing  southern  dairy  in- 
vestigations under  special  approprlationa  by 
Congress  so  as  to  ascertain  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to  that  section  and  overcome  them. 
Our  field  agents  visit  the  dairy  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  co-operating  witli 
^  ^u  ^^^  introduction  of  improvements. 
We  have  a  building  expert  at  work  so 
tnat  we  are  able  to  recommend  suitable 
plans  to  those  who  are  about  to  erect  dairy 
buildings,  and  we  sometimes  furnish  sketches 
of  such  plans  so  that  we  may  learn  in  re- 
turn what  are  the  actual  benefits  of  such 
Improvements,  and  then  pass  them  on  to 
others. 

We  have  our  dairy  laboratories  at  Wash- 
ington, where  we  are  now  ready  to  make 
such  investigations  as  are  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  lines  of  work  carried  on  at  va- 
rious  outside    stations. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  College  of 
Missouri,  we  are  conducting  investigatlonj 
?^  the  composition  of  normal  milk  as  af- 
fected by  the  age,  feed,  breeding  and  lacta- 
tion of  the  cow,  and  the  nature  of  her  car© 
and  surroundings.  We  want  to  find  out 
what  milk  really  Is,  and  how  It  varies  nat- 

We  are  Insnecting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  renovated  butter  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  required  by  Congress. 

The  Division  now  has  46  employes,  31  of 
whom  are  scientists,  and  seven  engaged  In 
Inspection  work.  Write  us  fully  and  ask  us 
any  question  that  you  would  like  to  have  us 
answer  and  we  will  do  all  that  we  can 
from   Washington   to  help  you. 

May  1  say  a  few  words  of  encouragement 

ui  w  7/ii»'^'"ien  as  to  the  eeneral  advantages 
Which  it  seems  to  me  are  not  appreciated  as 
highly  as  they  should  be  advantages  wh'ch 
nelong  to  the  ocoumtlon  of  t'ne  farmer,  es- 
pecially of  the  dairy  farmer?  I  find  that 
young  men  in  a  great  many  places  have  an 
entirely  fal.<?e  and  unworthy  notion  of  what 
farming  really  Is,  what  It  really  affords    for 
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example,  in  the  way  of  independence,  of  op- 
portunities for  profit,  and  for  social  pleasure 
and  comfort.  You,  with  your  broader  views 
I  presume,  are  already  doing  missionary 
work  trying  to  raise  the  lamentably  poor 
conditions  of  some  of  the  farms  around 
you.  as  you  see  them.  Our  boys  should  learn 
from  us  the  advantages  of  the  dairyman's 
independence  of  living  as  compared  with  the 
constant  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  men 
In  other  employments.  We  should  show  our 
girls  and  boys  and  our  neighbors  how  really 
less  capital  is  required  to  start  profitably  in 
Che  business  of  dairy  farming  than  in  al- 
most any  other  occupation.  I  wish  we  might 
appreciate  also  the  advantages  of  the  dairy- 
man's home,  in  the  fact  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  can  be  occupied  in  some 
profitable  way,  without  unnecessary  hard- 
ship, on  the  dairy  farm.  I  wish  we  might  ap- 
preciate the  fact,  and  tell  our  neighbors  how 
delightful  is  the  work  of  the  dairy  farmer; 
how  life  in  the  open  air  and  the  interest  of 
being  with  living  things  gives  hearth  and 
vitality  to  body  and  mind,  and  makes  homes 
glad.  Perhaps  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
thmking  enough  about  these  things,  and  we 
forget  to  speak  often  about  them  to  our 
boys  and  girls.  I  wish  we  might  bring  it 
home  to  them  that  our  occupation  really  de 
velops  the  most  desirable  habits  of  Industry 
and  economy  and  good  morals.  I  wish  we 
might  impress  upon  them  that  surroundings 
most  helpful  to  manhood  are  found  on  dairy 
farms.  I  wish  we  could  make  them  see  how 
especially  calculated  is  dairy  farming  to 
show  that  labor  is  honorable,  and  that  It  Is 
worthy  of  all  their  best  efforts.  And,  stand- 
ing here  in  the  State  Capitol,  I  am  impressed 
v/ith  the  idea  of  the  special  opportunity 
which  comes  with  dairy  farming,  of  honor- 
able participation  in  political  life  of  the  bet- 
ter sort.  No  occupation  offers  greater  pos- 
sibilities of  political  leadership  than  dairy 
farming. 

Your  President  has  stated  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  needs  of  the  dairy.  We 
should  make  these  needs  better  known 
through  the  newspapers.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  noted,  as  I  did,  the  small  importance 
that  seems  to  be  attached  by  the  city  press 
to  this  meeting.  The  only  indication  that  I 
could  find  in  the  Harrisburg  papers  this 
morning  that  this  convention  is  being  held, 
was  a  small  item  in  one  of  the  papers,  bare- 
ly mentioning  it,  and  saying  that  the  pro- 
gram was  being  followed:  yet  the  Governor 
was  here  and  presided  for  an  hour!  Now, 
the  daily  paper  has  a  large  share  in  the  in- 
struction of  your  boys,  and  I  mention  this 
because  of  tne  importance  of  bringing  our 
work  nroperly  before  the  representatives  of 
the  press. 

I  will  only  urge  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
the  special  advantages  for  dairying  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  I  will  stop,  because  I 
know  you  are  anxious  to  hear  the  others  who 
are   to  speak  at  this  session. 

To  the  dairy  farmer  there  Is  no  more  Im- 
portant question  than  that  of  the  water 
supnly.  In  this  state  with  Its  mountain 
springs  and  many  streams,  water  Is  abun- 
dant. 

I  was  quite  Impressed  at  the  creamery  ses- 
sion this  morning  with  the  fact  that  your 
buttermakers  seem  already  to  have  found 
sufficient  markets  for  their  product.  An- 
other advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
markets  near  home  can  be  reached. 

You  have  the  advantage  over  men  In  oth- 
er forms  of  agriculture,  in  that  you  are  turn- 
ing the  rough  products  which  others  sell  In- 
to the  finer  and  more  finished  products.  l3ss 
bulky   and   more   valuable,   so   that   you   are 


able  in  selling  butter  and  cream  from  your 
farm,  to  do  so  at  less  cost  for  transporta- 
tion and  thus,  of  course,  to  increase  your 
total  profits. 

There  is  another  advantage  partly  dis- 
cussed yesterday  by  Prof.  Hopkins,  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  land  which  comes 
from  dairy  farming.  I  could  give  you  re- 
ports from  other  states,  from  Germany  and 
from  Denmark  that  go  to  show  this.  Wharer 
they  raise  one  crop  exclusively,  such  as  to- 
bacco or  cotton,  the  farm  loses  its  fertility. 
Some  of  the  great  farms  of  the  west,  one© 
producing  year  after  year  enormous  crops  of 
wneat,  have  been  brought  by  that  system 
down  to  a  yield  of  only  eight  or  nine  bushel* 
per  acre.  But  now,  with  dairy  farming  they 
are  going  up  again  to  yields  of  30  or  40 
bushels,  and  to  largely  increased  cash  values 
lor  the  land. 

I  would  like  to  sljow  you  the  value  of  the 
co-operative  cow  testing  associations  as  de- 
veloped in  Denmark.  The  average  increase 
m  milk  production  after  five  years'  trial  was. 
nearly  1,000  pounds  per  cow  per  year.  The 
average  increase  in  butter  was  43  pounds 
per  cow  per  year.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  with  you  at  some  length,  but  I  will 
merely  suggest  that  you  join  in  the  plan 
for  co-operative  testing  as  outlined  by  your 
President.  We  will  help  you  from  Washing 
ton  all  we  can.  I  will  not  go  into  this  argu- 
ment with  you,  as  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne  has  already  given  an  excellent 
talk  on  this  subject;  I  will  simply  add  an 
illustration:  A  little  herd  of  12  dairy  cows 
up  in  New  Hampshire  produced  in  the  course 
of  a  year  a  net  profit  of  $195.86— a  small 
amount — but  the  profit  from  the  best  cow 
was  within  30  cents  of  the  combined  profit 
of  the  first  six  cows  in  the  herd.  Four  of 
these  cows  barely  paid  expenses.  The  owner 
of  this  herd  might  sell  his  six  poor  cows» 
and  lose  no  more  profit  than  if  he  only  sold 
his  best  one.  So,  unless  you  keep  a  record 
of  each  cow's  production,  you  do  not  know 
where  your  profit  comes  from  or  just  what 
you  are  doing  when  you  buy  or  sell  cows. 

We,  who  know,  are  under  obligations  to 
do  better  things  ourselves,  and  to  raise  the 
average  of  the  farms  around  us.  It  is  so 
:)itifully  low.  In  an  average  neighborhood 
nto  which  one  of  our  men  went,  he  found 
:hat  the  average  production  of  butter  of 
the  dairy  herds  supplying  milk  to  the  cream- 
ery was  about  140  pounds  per  cow  per  vear. 
After  he  went  there  and  worked  with  them, 
the  herd  on  which  he  was  employed  aver- 
aged 280  pounds  of  butter  per  year  per  cow, 
just  twice  the  previous  average  of  the 
reighboring  herds.  You  will  very  likely  find 
similar  cases  around  your  own  'home.  Ap- 
preciate your  opportunities  to  raise  the 
standard  In  your  community. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  a  more 
scientific  and  reasonable  understanding  of 
the  advantages  of  dairying  is  comini^  to  both 
men  and  women.  About  a  year  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  with  a  woman  who  is 
most  enthusiastically  interested  in  supplying 
certified  milk  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  hav- 
ing a  farm  a  few  miles  up  the  lake,  where 
she  maintains  sanitary  conditions,  and  sets 
a  fine  example  to  many  of  the  men  erigaged 
In  supplying  milk  to  the  city.  I  also  learn 
that  Philadelphia  Is  receiving  a  high  quality 
of  certified  milk,  a  sample  of  which  will  be 
shown  here  tomorrow,  produced  by  a  suc- 
cessful woman  dairy  farmer,  per.sonally  in- 
terested In  the  occupation  which  she  adorns. 

Let  us  go  home  from  this  Convention  hold- 
ing our  heads  high  as  successful  dairy 
farmers,    and   while    we     congratulate     our- 
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selves  on  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  let  us 
urge  our  boys  to  go  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  learn  how  to  do  things  scientifical- 
ly, and  when  they  return  with  thorough  prep- 
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aration,  let  us  join  with  them  In  practical 
application  of  the  best  methods  to.  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  common   interests.  • 


SOME  THINGS  IN  DAIRY  FARMING 
An  Address  Prepared  for  the  Dairymen's  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January 

21,  1907,  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  ' 


What  does  It  mean  to  be  a  dairy  farmer 
of  today?  This  is  a  very  important  question 
to  everyone  down  the  long  line  of  men  who 
make  up  this  great  dairy  industry.  There 
Is  no  man  in  that  line  who  is  as  important 
to  the  mdustry,  as  the  farmer  back  on  the 
farm.  On  him  must  rest  nearly  every  Im- 
portant consideration;  the  quantity  of  the 
product,  the  quality  of  it,  for  here  he  gov- 
erns completely;  the  stability  of  it  for  if  he 
finds  it  unprofitable  the  whole  line  wavers 
and  IS  thrown  into  confusion.  It  is  his  hon- 
or, conscience,  intelligence  and  watchful  care 
that  determines  the  quality  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cow.  On  quality  depends  con- 
sumption, and  on  consumption  depends  price 
and  profit.  All  this  depends  on  the  man 
behind  the  cow.  Then,  besides,  the  char- 
acter of  the  cow  herself  depends  on  his  in- 
telligence, discernment  and  enterprise. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  the  man  at  the  switch 
Bending  the  train  along  the  right  track  or 
stalling    it    on   a    siding. 

We  have  only  to  think  this  business  of 
dairying  out  to  its  roots  and  branches  to 
see  that  all  tne  forces  of  education,  law 
and  public  opinion  should  be  enlisted  to  make 
the  dairy  farmer  understand  his  own  im- 
portance to  the  whole,  and  fully  and  thor- 
oughly understand  what  it  means  to  be  a 
dairy  farmer  of  today. 

In  thousands  of  instances  the  love  of 
monej^  larger  profit,  better  reward,  is  not 
enough  to  make  thinkers  of  unthinking  men, 
who  keep  cows  and  unprofitably  fill  the  place 
of  a  profitable  dairy  farmer.  And  so  there 
must  be  constant  agitation  of  the  subject: 
constant  stirring  of  thought,  constant  hold- 
ing of  conventions  and  institutes;  constant 
reading  and  study,  that  if  possible,  these 
men  who  keep  cows  and  do  not  realize  what 
n^  ?;i"ffi  '"^^"s-  ^^ay  be  reached  and  lifted 
"rue   light  ^^"    ^^^    ^^®    question    in    its 

T^i^ni/'L^^J^''^  ^^P^^  ^^^^^  of  this  question, 
inink  of  the  vast  army  of  men  it  supports 
irom  the  farm  to  the  creamery  and  cheese 
factory;  to  the  thousands  of  dealers  and 
commission  merchants;  to  the  manufactur- 
ers of  machinery  and  dairy  supplies;  to  the 
great    transportation    interests    on    both    sea 

f'^i'iJ^"^^  }u^^  ^n?:^  ^o  *^  ^^^  sustenance.  Then 
tnink  of  the  millions  of  consumers  who  wait 

^^^^ri,*^®^^M^.''^"i^  ^'^  these  intermediaries 
for  their  daily  food.     The  cow  makes  it  right 

wl^H  ^u^  i?'"''^-  ^^  V^^^^  ^^  ^"^y  thing  wrong 
with    it,    it    comes    from    the    ignorance     in- 

^ho'V^^^^^il^.  willful  neglect"^?  I^he^'men 
r^JlS^i?  """^^u.^f^"^^^"  the  cow  and  the  con- 
HT^n.t  Ho^tf  iH  "^^'l^  ^^^^^  ^«  the  farmer. 
frl  ^^  l^®  ?w^^  to  the  largest  responsibility 
«?  fjjf  h^^  the  most  to  do  with  the  milk 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  liability  to  bad 
impressions.  At  every  stage  beyond  him 
niodern  science  has  done  more  to  perfect 
the  way  than  it  has  at  the  farm,  and  this 
r?J^f  the  reason  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  have 
not  believed  In  science.  They  have  not 
taken  an  educated  mental  interest  in  their 
business      The   domain   of  science   is   in    the 

K;"u  ^  w.i^''"'?i;^  ^^""^  ^^<^  ^"t  little  mind 
ror  It.  Hence,  they  do  not  see  how  it  bears 
upon   their  work.    -The   greatest   problem   in 


agriculture  today  is  to  get  the  farmer  to 
see  where  science  touches  him  and  his  life 
work  and  so  take  advantage  of  what  she 
has  to  give. 

Right  here  lies  the  larger  meaning  of  dairy 
farming.  I  have  spoken  thus  in  a  general 
sense  so  we  may  take  a  larger  view  for  a 
moment  of  the  great  field  dairying  occupies 
and  the  necessity  that  exists  that  the  dairy 
farmer  should  comprehend  well  his  own  re- 
lation to  it.  I  have  selected  a  few  special 
lines  to  talk  upon  that  bear  most  sharply 
upon  the  farmer.  First  of  these  is  the 
breeding  of  the  right  kind  of  a  cow  for  his 
work.  Do  you  know  that  when  we  come 
to  study  into  this  question,  it  is  absolutely 
appalling  to  see  what  enormous  losses  the 
farmers  of  the  country  sustain  because  they 
will  persist  in  breeding  and  keeping  cows 
unfit  for  dairy  work. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  has  spent  $3,000  in  tak- 
ing cow  censuses  in  ten  states,  from  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  all  the  way  to  New  England. 

I  several  of  these  states  such  as  Wiscon- 
sin,   Ohio   and    New    York,    several    censuses 

r  ^f^/x"®^'^  taken.  In  the  main  they  were 
of  100  herds  each.  As  accurate  study  as 
possible  was  made  of  each  cow,  in  each 
herd,  and  a  statement  made  of  what  she 
earned  at  the  creamery  and  what  sne  cost 
in    feed. 

From  this  mass  of  testimony,  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  attempted,  we  find  that  fully 
one- third  of  the  cows  are  kept  at  actual 
loss. 

Think  what  a  drain  upon  the  farmer  and 
the  countrv  this  is.  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
men  who  keep  cows  tried  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a   dairy   farmer? 

The   Upward   Step. 

We  are  oil  affected  by  our  environment. 
How  universally  true  is  the  old  saying  "A 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps." 
1  here  is  no  getting  away  from  the  infiuence 
of  association.  Every  farmer  Is  subject  to 
it.  The  books  and  papers  he  reads  are  his 
as^scclates,  just  as  much  as  the  men  he 
meets.  One  of  the  greatest  dairymen  Wis- 
coiisin  ever  produced  was  iriiram  Smith,  of 
Sheboygan  county,  who  died  In  1890  and  for 
whom  one  of  the  important  buiiaings  on 
the  University  Campus,  the  Hiram  Smith 
Hall,  was  named.  One  of  his  favorite  say- 
ings was,  "A  registered  sire  is  a  great  edu- 
cator. It  Is  an  upward  step."  He  had  seen 
farmers  about  him  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  with  no  development  and  he  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  man's 
upward  progress  as  a  farmer  just  as  long 
as  he  kept  a  grade  or  scrub  sire.  Here 
again  do  we  see  the  effect  of  the  law  of  as- 
sociation. We  have  noted  It  ourself  in  hun- 
dreds of  Instances.  All  about  us  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  Wisconsin,  now  noted  for  Its 
production  of  dairy  cattle,  are  farmers  who 
have  made  handsome  progress  in  knowledge 
and  wealth.  Their  progress  dates  from  the 
very  hour  that  they  commenced  keeping  a 
pure-bred  sire.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  Germans,  who  have  been  obliged  to  learn 
to  read  English  In  a  slow  and  difficult  man- 


ner. They  saw  the  improvement  that  came 
i^  their  neighbor's  cattle  from  such  a  sire. 
That  set  them  to  thinking.  Buyers  came 
and  paid  more  for  the  heifers  and  cows 
from  such  sires.  The  buyers  were  a  differ- 
ent order  of  men.  They  talked  on  an  up- 
ward grade.  Here  was  another  association. 
One  good  sire  at  registered  prices  succeeded 
another.  That  was  more  association.  Their 
minds  began  to  expand;  they  could  see 
more  in  this  business  of  dairy  farming.  Their 
farms  are  selling  for  $100  to  $150  an  acre. 
They  sell  annually  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  cattle.  Their  sons  are  going  ahead, 
making  more  intelligent  dairy  farmers  than 
did  the  fathers.  They  are  attending  the 
short  course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Several  of  them  have  branched  out  into 
breeding  registered  cattle.  In  20  years  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  such  breeders  In  Jeffer- 
son county.  Who  can  measure  the  Influ- 
ence and  effect  upon  a  farmer  when  he 
commences  to  associate  with  pure-bred  cat 
tie? 

Yes,  Hiram  Smith  was  right.  "A  registered 
sire  is  a  groat  educator."  Verily,  'Ta  man 
is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps."  Scrub 
cattle  will  no!d  a  man  down  to  scrub  idaas 
on  general  farming.  There  can  be  no  "up- 
ward step."  The  influence  Is  retroactive  on 
both  the  farmer  and  his  cattle.  Better  ideas 
lie   at   the   bottom   of   all   betterment. 

There  are  a  hundred  copies  of  dairy  and 
agricultural  papers  read  by  our  Jefferson 
county  farmers  today  where  there  was  one 
20  years  ago.  The  barns,  the  fences,  the 
fields  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  corn,  all  show 
an  upward  trend  In  thought  as  well  as  in 
the  methods  they  practice.  How  powerful 
has  been  the  reflex  effect  of  this  law  of 
association.  Let  us  be  careful  of  the  com- 
pany we  keep.  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether." When  a  man  buys  a  registered  sire 
he  gives  notice  to  the  world  that  he  is  on 
an  up  grade  himself  in  his  Ideas  of  cattle. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  think  to- 
wards  improvement   in   other   things. 

Keep  the  Calves   Dry  and   Clean. 

Every  human  mother,  that  is  fit  to  be  a 
mother,  knows  that  If  her  baby  is  allowed 
to  remain  wet  and  uncleanly,  it  will  soon 
grow  sickly.  The  bovine  baby  is  strictly 
amenable  to  the  same  law.  Every  calf  raiser 
must  have  seen  the  ill  effects  of  allowing 
calves  to  lie  In  their  own  voldingrs  and  uri.ie. 
A  farmer  was  once  showing  us  his  stock. 
His  horses  were  bedded  down  with  an  abund- 
ance of  straw.  His  calves  were  lying  in 
filth  and  moisture  that  made  us  indignant 
to  behold.  "What  are  you  raising  those 
calves  for?"  we  asked.  "To  make  cows  of 
them,"  he  replied.  "Oh.  no,  you  are  not. 
You  are  raising  them  to  be  ^^ak  sickly 
failures."  was  our  answer.  He  confessed 
to  us  that  he  had  lost  a.  good  man^'^  calves, 
but  he  never  had  thought  that  the  way  he 
kept  them  was  the  cause. 

Turn  a  calf  or  a  pig  out  In  the  woods  and 
It  will  flnd  for  itself  a  bed  of  dry  leaves 
In  a  clean  place,  and  they  will  keep  healthy, 
if  they  have  food  enough. 

In  my  own  calf  stable  every  winter  are 
from  25  to  30  calves.  Around  the  outside, 
next  to  the  wall.  Is  a  feeding  alley.  Then 
comes  a  row  of  stanchions,  the  only  place 
On  the  premises  where  I  use  a  stanchion. 
Then  comes  the  open  ample  room  with  a 
dirt  floor.  This  Is  covered  every  day,  and 
If  necessary,  twice  a  day.  either  with  bright 
dry  straw  or  shavings.  This  floor  Is  sprink- 
led night  and  morning  with  a  good  disin- 
fectant.    The  calves  are  fed  in  these  stanch- 


Ions,  with  skim  milk,  fresh  from  the  sepa- 
.rator,  In  clean  tin  pails  twice  a  day.  Then 
they  are  given  a  feed  of  oats  or  barley  meal, 
followed  by  alfalfa  hay.  All  this  consumes 
an  hour,  say.  Then  they  are  let  out  of  the 
stanchions  to  run  at  will  on  the  floor.  Twice 
a  day  they  are  let  out  in  the  big  bam  yard 
to  have  a  run  and  play.  Fresh  water  is  kept 
standing  before  them,  on  the  floor  of  the 
stable,  all  the  time. 

Now  this  care  takes  a  little  time  and 
thought.  But  you  can  never  have  skill  and 
good  judgment,  nor  the  rewards  of  skill  and 
judgment,  unless  you  invest  time  and 
thought.  All  this  care  has  a  great  effect  on 
the  future  cow.  I  have  raised  but  one  heiier, 
pure  bred  or  grade,  to  cowhood  in  15  years, 
that  would  not  produce  300  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  over  a  year.  It  is  this  careful  de- 
veloping, care  and  feed.  I  believe,  aided  by 
good  breeding,  that  has  given  me  these  re- 
sults. 

Don't  you  think  I  have  made  a  good  deal 
more  money  with  my  cows  by  this  method, 
than  I  would  if  I  had  pursued  the  trommon 
neglectful  way?  Farmers  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  half  think,  on  the  fine  possibilities 
there  are  in  the  production  of  valuable  cows. 
The  demand  for  dairy  products,  all  over 
the  Union,  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  And 
the  cleaner,  sweeter,  more  perfect  we  make 
that  product  the  more  does  the  demand  in- 
crease. 

Think  of  the  demand  there  is,  today,  for 
good  cows.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  F.  B. 
Fargo,  of  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  placed  a  five- 
line  ad.  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  offering  to 
furnish  Holstein  §rade  cows  by  the  car  load. 
In  two  weeks'  time  he  had  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  as  far  distant  as  Texas, 
Mexico,  California,  Oregon  and  the  States 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  writers  of  which 
were  all  anxious  for  one  or  more  car  loads. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  demand.  It  is  so 
In  other  dairy  breeds.  Don't  you  think  it 
will  pay  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  producing  superior  cows  for  your 
own  use   and   the   market? 

The  present  methods  of  handling  cows,  In 
the  great  milk  producing  centers,  amounts 
to  the  destruction  almost  of  all  calf  raising. 
Cows  are  bought,  fed  high  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  sold  to  the  butcher,  'ihis  makes  all 
the  better,  the  chance  for  the  intelligent,  far 
sighted,  dairy  farmer  to  make  a  handsome 
profit  In  growing  cows  to  supply  that  mar- 
ket. 

A    Good    Bull. 

There  is  a  great  host  of  dairy  farmer? 
who  cannot  yet  see  the  cash  advantage  of 
buying  a  pure-bred  bull  and  paying  the  going 
price  for  him.  The  price  blinds  their  eyes, 
and  so  they  go  around  looking  for  a  cheap 
bull,  not  one  that  can  bring  them  some- 
thing good  In  return.  They  will  say,  "Oh, 
I'm  not  breeding  registered  stock.  I  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  regular  price  for  a 
bull."  That  Is  short  sighted  economy  as 
sure  as  they  live.  They  are  keeping  down 
the  qualitv  of  their  own  cows  in  the  future 
and  the  value  of  the  young  heifers  they 
may  want  to  sell.  An  Illinois  man  who  an- 
nually buys  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  cows  and  heifers  In  Jefferson 
county,  Wis.,  said  to  me  recently,  "I  buy 
a  cow  on  her  looks,  but  I  never  buy  a  heifer 
until  I  take  a  look  at  her  sire.  If  he  Is 
a  good  one,  I  am  more  confident  of  the 
value  of  the  heifer." 

Now,  here  Is  a  practical  example  drawn 
from  my  own  experience:  In  February.  1902, 
the  Guernsey  bull,  Starlight's  Excelsior  7992. 
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was   born.     He  was  bred  by  the  late  N.   P. 
Fairbanks,   of  Lake   Geneva,   Wis.     I  bought 
him  when  little  more  than  a  calf,   paying  a* 
price   up   in    the   hundreds   for   him.      I   was 
attracted    to    him    by    the   rich    character   of 
his  pedigree,  the  excellent  record  of  the  cows 
back    of   him   and   his   strong  prepotent   ap- 
pearance.     He    will    be    five    years    oTd   Feb- 
ruary next,  and  is  in  his  prime.     From  that 
bull  I  have  sold  $810  worth  of  grade  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  $1,500  worth  of  registered  heif- 
er   calves,     $2,000    worth    of    registered  bull 
calves,  making  a  total  of  cash  sales  of  calves 
from   him,  of  $4,310.  I  have  on  hand  six  of  his 
heifers  in  milk  two  years  old  that  I  can  sell 
any    day    for    $1,500,    and    18    of    his    calv?s 
with  nine  more  to  come  that  are  worth  at  a 
low   estimate   $2,500.      This    makes   the   total 
value   of  his   stock   up  to   date,    $8,alO.     Cut 
It   in    two,    giving   one-half   of   the    value    to 
^  .?,  '^^Y?.^'^^   ^^®"   the   bull  stands  credited 
with   $4,155.     Could   I   afford    to   pay   a   good 
price   for  him?  yj   y  y    <x  euuu 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  read  in  an  old  alma- 
mac  this  verse: 

"A  fiddler  had  a  cow  and  he  had  nothing  for 
to   feed   her, 
So  he  took  his  fiddle  and   played  the   tune 
'Consider,    cow!    consider.'  " 

Allow   me   for  a  few   minutes   to   ring   the 
changes    on    the    word     "consider."      Please 
consider  that  the  grade  heifer  calves  of  this 
bull,    such    as    any    farmer    can    raise    if    he 
will  but  have  rich  blood  in  the  bull  to  start 
with,   brought  me  $810,   double  what  he  cost 
]!^\   }}  ^^   ^^^^   to   make   dairy   farmers   see 
that   they  want  good   well-bred   stock   them- 
selves;   next,    that    there    are    thousands    of 
other  farmers   that  want  it   more   than   they 
ru   f-^.i  ai*e  willing  to  pay  for  it.     Consider, 
that  there  is  no  one  form   of  our  live  stock 
today   that   is   so  scarce   as   good   cows:    that 
m  the  natural  evolution  of  public  conviction 
cows   will    be   scarcer  owing   to   weeding  out 
Of   unfit    cows    and    consequent   reduction    of 
the  size  of  the  herds;  that  the  consumption 
ot  milk  as  a  food  is  increasing  to  an  enorm- 
ous extent  and  as  a  consequence  is   stiffen- 
he  had  no  such  ideas?     He  lives  on  a  rented 
farm  of  171  acres  and  he  gives  cash  receipts 
of    tne    farm    in    butter,    cream,    hogs,    poul- 

17^0^.^*^""^   ,^^"^^'.  ^tc,    to    the    amount    of 
14,000  annually  and   he  has  half  of  it.   Don't 

?5'iio    ^"^  ^^  ^^^'S  ^^^  to  practice  advanc.d 
Ideas  of  farming? 

The    Matter   of    Breed. 

..Jl    ^^    ^   common    thing   to    hoar   men    say: 

In  pJIwS''  wlT/'''"  ^^  ^*}^  "^^tter  of  breed 
in  co\^s.  What  you  want  is  a  cow  that  will 
do  business  at  the  pail."  That  sort  of  talk 
s  very  superficial.  The  question  of  bre'd 
is  a  very  important  one.  The  farmers  of 
Minnesota    followed    Prof.     Shaw    for    vear^ 

^nlt  to  breed  "dual  purpose"  cows  for  dairy 
T\?.i'\u^^^y  ^^""^  ^t  last,  to  their  sorrow. 
JSo^kI^®^,  were  getting  the  losing  end  of 
the  bargain.  Their  cows  were  failures  ai 
dairy  an  mals.  Hoard's  Dairyman  wfrn el 
them  against  the  practice,  and  anybod^who 
HS^  flL""^®^fi^"x?^^&  o^  the  effects  of  breed 

For   tp«'r«,''?SL^  f^^''^    *^^^.   V^^"^    the    same 
*pr   years    the    farmers    of   Iowa    have    hppn 

tgHcuilnra?  1^%.'^^"^      AnThe   forces' o"f 
agricultural   education    were    put   in    requisi- 
tion to  hold  them  to  the  "dual  purpose''Idea 
^r'i^n^^'f^   ''''^^   resulting  from   siich^  breeding 
TbTV^^^  %  '^^^'  economic  dairv  animals 

looking  Into  the  thing,  are  finding  that  with 


such  cows,  they  are  losing  more  at  the  pail 
than  they  are  making  in  beef.  And  so  they 
are  geiing  around.  Hoard's  Dairyman  has 
for  years  preached  this  doctrine:  If  you 
want  milk  you  must  breed  for  it,  and  breed 
for  It  specifically. 

Mistakes  in  breeding  are  a  long  time  in 
making  themselves  felt.  Hence  the  import- 
ance to  every  farmer  that  he  should  have 
ing  the  prices  of  butter  and  cheese.  In 
most  of  the  butter  and  cheese  producing  dis- 
tricts tnere  is  a  noticeable  lessening  of  pro- 
duction owing  to  the  drainage  ot  cows  away 

ron^fLr^*;l'o?^-  ^"""".Air   '""k    production, 
consider,    that  in   all   these  city   milk   pro- 
ducing districts  there  are  but  very  few  calves 

fSL'tf^U^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ows  ^'•®  kept  rarely  more 
than    three   years. 

Consider,  that  only  one-half  of  all  the 
calves  are  neifers  and  of  these  but  a  small 
percentage  reach  cowhood,  that  consequent- 
ly the  increase  of  cows  in  so  great  a  aairy 
state  as  Wisconsin  has  been  only  5  V,  per 
cent  yearly  from  1850  to  1900.  Consider,  tnat 
every  child  born  is  a  consumer  of  milk  but 
•  not  always  of  meat. 

Consider,  the  enormous  increase  In  the 
population  of  this  country,  vastlv  ahead  of 
the  increase  in  the  cow  population.  Con- 
sider all  these  things  as  having  a  bearing 
on  the  future  of  the  dairy  industry  and  then 
tell  me  if  you  do  not  think  there  is  a 
good  prospect  ahead  for  the  farmer  who  will 
go  into  the  business  of  producing  and  rear- 
ing first  class  dairy  cows,  bred  from  sires  of 
undoubted  dairy  parentage. 

I  have  a  neighbor,  a  bright  keen  German 
dairy  farmer.  He  buys,  every  four  or  five 
years,  the  best  registered  Guernsey  bull  calf 
he  can  find  to  replace  his  old  bull  in  a  year 
2r,ii^^-  }^t  P^^?,  handsome  prices  for  his 
bulls    and    he   will   not   buy   a   cheap  animal. 

^J'^J^'^J''^  ^^ri^  is.  nearly  all  grade  cows. 
?;SJ  o^  ^"n®  ^^'^  raiser  and  sells  annually 
from  8  to  10  prime  young  heifers  and  year- 

n/JSl  ^""^  ^''^"^  ^,1^  J^  ^4^  e^ch.  and  he  has 
qu  ck  sale  for  all  he  can  produce.  He  will 
tell    you    every    time    that    the    great    factor 

?L^h''?Pu  V^^  ^'"^  '^  the  high  quality  of 
the  bull  he  keeps  Don't  you  think  his  ad- 
vanced Ideas  pay  him  better  than  as  though 
correct  ideas  as  to  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing No  wonder  that  he  is  confused  when 
'^^iir^Ji.^W"  teachers  and  breeders  juggle 
I^\^^  ^^^^^^  principles.  It  is  as  though  one 
said,  Iwice  two  is  either  three  or  five  lust 
as  you  want  it."  Yes.  there  Is  a  great  deal 
in  breed  We  once  heard  a  story  of  a  "dual 
purpose  man  who  went  to  hire  out  as  a 
teacher  of  a  country  district  school.  The 
Clerk    asked    him    a    few    questions    among 

flat?  Well,     said  the  man,   "I  teaches  em 

bctn  ways,  just  as  they  want." 

A  great  many  farmers  have  wanted  "dual 
purpose  oows  if  they  could  get  them,  'inev 
called  for  that  kind  of  teaching  and  they 
f  ~it  *x  "t  it  was  wrong,  and  thev  are 
finding  it  out  in  the  last  analysis  of  real 
practical  result.^,  at  the  pail.  The  farmers 
who  staid   by   the   dairy   bred   cow   are   wln- 

breed  ^^^'    *^®^®    ^^    ^   ^^^^    ^^^^    *" 

I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  breed  on  feed. 
There  is  a  great  mystery  here,  that  no  man 
has  solved.  Here  stands  a  bale  of  hay.  On 
one  side  is  a  cow;  on  the  other  is  a  sheep, 
on  the  other  a  horse.  In  one  case  the  re- 
sult is  milk,  in  the  other  wool,  in  the  other 
speed  or  draft,  and  the  same  mystery  ap- 
pears in  the  same  family  of  animals.  Twelve 
quarts  of  oats  fed  to  J.  I.  C.  resulted  In 
a  rnile  in  2:10.  That  was  the  speed  pro- 
duct of  12  quarts  of  oats,  provided  they  were 
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fed     to   J.    I.    C.     Two   cows   stand   side    by 

^^1^^''^^7^}'^U''  ^^®^  ^^e  of  the  same 
breed,  and  both  are  fed  the  same  ration. 
One  cow  takes  that  food  and  turns  out  two 
pounds  of  butter  fat  a  day,  the  other  one 
pound.  What  is  that  secret  through  which 
comes  such  a  wide  disparity  of  results?  So 
far  as  we  can  see.  it  is  individuality. 

.J^^Tv '^®",^^"^^  seized  upon  these  indi- 
vidual traits  in  animals.  They  are  function- 
al in  character.  By  steadfast,  patient  work, 
mating  agreeing  individualities  or  functions 
together,  after  a  long  time  they  have  estab- 
lished these  traits  as  breed  characteristics 
and  we  have  the  speed  or  draft  function  in 
horses,  the  milk  and  butter  trait,  or  the 
meat  producing  trait  in  cattle,  the  fine  wool 
or  mutton  function  In  sheep,  and  so  on.  A 
great  variety  of  ruling  traits  have  been  es- 
tablished. But  it  is  very  slow  work.  Nature 
yields  but  reluctantly  to  any  and  all  modi- 
fications of  structure  and  specific  purpose. 

The  modem  dairy  cow,  as  has  been  well 
Bald,  IS  an  artificial  product.  She  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  sharp,  close  economy  of  our 
farming  work  because  of  the  greatly  increas- 
ing demand  for  her  product.  This  modern 
dairy  cow  is  not  a  rustler.  She  must  be 
given  the  care,  surroundings  or  environment, 
and  feed  suitable  to  her  artifical  nature  if 
ypii  expect  the  results  she  is  capable'  of 
giving. 

Then  comes  this  everlasting  proposition  of 
farm  economics,  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. When  I  turn  to  those  two  cows, 
one  giving  me  twice  the  product  lor  the 
same  cost  of  food  that  the  other  does,  I  nat- 
urally enquire  how  this  comes.  Now  wh'^n 
veloping  care  and  feed,  I  believe,  aided  by 
I  find  that  the  first  cow  comes  down  from 
a  better  line  of  producing  ancestors , than  the 
other,  it  is  apt  to  impress  me  with  the  Idea 
that  there  is  something  in  breeding,  not 
everything,   but  something. 

Now,  all  there  is  to  this  question  of  breed- 
ing for  specific  qualities  or  traits,  is  the  at- 


tempt to  establish  as  a  breed  characteristic, 
that  which  originally  existed  as  an  individual 
characteristic.  So  after  a  long  time,  we 
have  the  Hplstein  cow  with  her  peculiar 
traits,  bred  into  her  for  a  thousand  years; 
the  Ayrshire  with  hers,  the  Jersey  and  the 
Guernsey  with^theirs.  If  you  study  her  you 
v^ill  find  that  Nature  does  her  best  work  In 
straight  lines,  and  in  obedience  to  single 
purposes.  If  you  attempt  to  make  her  con- 
struct a  combined  speed  and  draft  horse,  or 
a  combined  milk  and  beef  cow,  she  tells 
you  at  once  that  the  structural  type  or  form 
of  each  is  different,  owing  to  the  demand  of 
differing  functions,  the  same  as  the  differ- 
ence in  form  of  the  sewing  machine  and  the 
mowing   machine. 

She  tells  you  also  that  established  pre- 
potencies of  heredity,  one  opposing  the  other, 
cannot  be  mated  and  combined  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  third  prepotency  partaking  of 
the   nature  of  both. 

She  tells  you  further,  that  such  a  forced 
combination  results  in  a  confiict  of  prepoten- 
cies and  no  wise  breeder  will  set  Nature  to 
fighting  herself.  Our  "dual  purpose"  friends 
have  made  one  serious  mistake.  They  have 
based  their  theory  too  much  on  the  sporadic 
or  occasional  appearance  of  some  most  ex- 
cellent cow  here  and  there  in  their  ranks. 
They  have  gone  on  building  the  beefiest  bulls 
they  could  produce,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  laws  of  dairy  form  and  function,  and  ex- 
pecting profitable  milk  results  from  such  a 
contradictory    combination. 

..Tirr-^^^®  asked  for  years  this  question: 
Where  are  the  Shorthorn  bulls,  for  instance, 
that  show  in  their  form  and  outline,  a  milk 
heredity,  or  that  can  be  depended  on  to  breed 
with  any  profitable  certainty  for  milk  pro- 
duction?  This  ignoring  almost  altogether 
the  male  line  of  descent,  all  the  time  breed- 
ing from  the  beefiest  of  beef  hereditv,  and 
tnen  talking  about  "a  milking  strain"  'is  un- 
scintific.  impracticable,  and  as  the  old  Yan- 
kee   said,    "insensible." 


SPECIAL  DAIRY  SESSION 
Discussion  Led  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Holme  of  Baltimore 


The   question   with  us   has   been    to   get   a 
(good   standard   brand  of  prints.     We   sell   at 
two    to    throe    cents    higher    than    ordinary, 
and   we  pay  two  cents  more  to  our   nearby 
creameries.     *     ♦     ♦I    am    sorry      that      two 
creameries    from    Pennsylvania    which    have 
^een    furnishing   us    with   half-pound   prints, 
/lave  been  turned  down  because  of  the  con- 
tinued  poor  quality,   and   we   are   putting  In 
a  line  of  prints  from  Minnesota.  Now  when  I 
think    that    it    is    only    about    thirty    miles 
Jrom   the   creamery  here,   and  on   the   othjr 
."hand,    we   can   get   only   one   shipment   from 
.Minnesota    per    week,    and    It    takes    six    or 
teight   days   to   come   through,    be   put   up   In 
•one-half   pound    prints   and   then    we    sell    It 
as   fine  standard  grade,   it  shows  that   there 
must  be  a  difference  between  the  Minnesota 
butter,    and    that    from    Pennsylvania.     Now 
why  is   it?     We   have  just  as   good   pasture 
land  in  Pennsylvania  and  as  fine  soil  as  any- 
where   in    the    West.     There    must    be    some 
reason    for    it.     I    am    firmly    convinced    that 
the    reason    Is    of  the    greater    Interest    ta- 
ken    in    that     State    in     the    dairy    business 
and    the    amount    of    appropriation    and    ef- 
ficiency  of   their  dairy   schools,    and   the   ef- 
ficiency  of  their   State   Inspection.     I^ok  as 
an   illustration   at   the   two   butters,    and    re- 


member th.at  one  is  of  the  selection  from 
four  nearby  creameries  and  the  other  is  a 
selection  of  three  of  the  western  creameries. 
I  said  to  one  of  the  salesmen  only  yesterday. 
"Are  you  having  trouble  with  the  one-half 
pound  prints?"  He  said,  "We  are  putting 
out  the  butter  from  the  West  and  are  hav- 
ing no  trouble  at  all." 

Now,  of  course,  the  great  trouble  with  the 
eastern  creamery  Is  the  acceptance  of  poor 
milk.-  We  can  tell  you  without  ever  being 
informed  or  without  the  number  of  ship- 
ments, when  farmers  deliver  the  milk  each 
day  or  every  other  day  to  the  creamery. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  told.  There  is  a 
taint  about  the  butter,  which  develops  more 
and  more,  and  I  think  that  that  could 
be  corrected  to  a  large  extent  if  we  had 
more  Intelligent  butter  makers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  of 
you.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  a  large  number  of  creameries.  I 
know  this. — that  in  twelve  years  we  have 
been  making  selections  we  have  tried  a 
large  number  of  creameries  in  Maryland, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  we  have 
not  selected  one  that  meets  our  demands, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  over  crit- 
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me:e;ting  of  the  dairy  union 


leal.  We  have  invaded  Pennsylvania  and 
as  a  result .  of  trial  we  have  retained  two 
from  twelve.  During  certain  times  of  tne 
year  we  cannot  handle  their  product,  and  1 
am  certain  that  it  is  largely  due  to  their 
acceptance  of  stale  milk  or  milk  that  has 
been  handled  in  cans  that  are  not  clean,  and 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  butter 
makers.  I  see  no  rule  except  the  establish- 
ment of  first  class  dairy  schools  and  a 
number  of  inspectors.  As  Prof.  Van  Nor- 
man told  you,  we  are  to  call  upon  him  for 
assistance.  What  we  want  is  an  expert 
buttermaker  to  go  to  creameries  at  our  ex- 
pense and  spend  several  months  at  each 
creamery  In  close  contact,  and  give  them 
practical  instruction  in  buttermaking.  At 
this  time  the  State  could  not  furnish  a  man, 
but  in  Minnesota  they  would  send  an  in- 
spector, at  their  own  expense,  and  If  there 
were  any  difficulties  in  the  cream_ery  they 
would  be  cured,  and  that  would  also  be  the 
case  In  several  other  States  in  the  west, 
and  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  appropriation 
in  this  State  to  pay  the  expense  and  fur- 
nish an  expert.  *  •  *  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  at  conventions  of  this 
kind.  I  was  invited  simply  to  talk  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
anything  further  to  add.  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  any  questions  that  anvbody  may 
want  to  ask.  That  is,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  the  solution,  but  if  I  can  answer 
them,   understand  me,   I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  Pearson  of  Berks  County.— Are  the 
Elgin  creameries  buying  milk  or  are  they 
buying  cream   that   has   been  separated? 

Mr.  Holme. — My  impression  is  that  a  large 
number  of  them  are  buying  milk,  or  at 
least  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the 
creameries  that  are  getting  the  milk  and 
separating  it  themselves  are  doing  the 
best  work.  I  believe  that  it  Is  altogether 
possible  for  the  creameries  to  be  run  upon 
other  conditions,  but  I  think  the  tendency 
is  to  exaggerate  the  trouble  already  spoken 
of  with  the  acceptance  of  stale  milk  or 
cream  rather  than  to  remedy  it.  You  can 
see  that  if  a  man  separates  cream  at  home 
and  has  a  few  gallons  of  cream,  he  waits 
until  he  gets  more,  and  Is  certainly  much 
more  likely  to  extend  the  time  of  taking 
the  cream  to  the  creamery  than  to  lessen  it, 
and  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
western  butter  people,  and  looking  at  It 
from  one  source,  of  the  few  that  k^ep 
creameries  and  accept  the  cream,  they  do 
not  uniformly  make  as  good  butter  as  those 
that   accept   milk. 

Mr.  North.— In  what  wav  do  the  de- 
mands of  your  customers  differ  from  other 
markets?  I  understand  that  most  markets 
have    an    entirely    dlflferent    style. 

Mr.  Holme.— We  should  say  that  our  mar- 
ket differs  from  the  average  market  in  de- 
manding a  higher  color,  In  demanding  more 
salt  and  in  demanding  and  as  a  rule  ac- 
cepting a  little  less  working.  I  should  pay 
that  we  accept  butter  less  worked  than 
Philadelphia  market,  not  so  dry  and  mora 
salt.  However,  what  we  want  Is  a  rood, 
clean   flavored  butter. 

Mr.  Sharpe.— May  I  ask  a  question?  Does 
your  dry-worked  butter  keep  better  than 
butter  not  worked  so  dry,-— when  in  stor- 
age I  mean? 

Mr.  Holme.— We  have  not  had  much  ex- 
perience with  dry-worked  butter.  I  have 
think  that  I  can  say  of  butter  from  the 
West,    but    not    nntll    this    winter.    It    came 


out  in  good  condition,  but  I  am  not  able  to* 
say  that  it  is  better  than  other  butier  not  so- 
dry. 

Further  than  this,  the  man  who  works  his- 
butter  more  is  more  apt  to  Injure  the  keep- 
ing quality.  However,  to  salt  buttetr  over 
and  over  again  would  apparently  add  con- 
siderable moisture  to  it.  You  know  that 
question  of  moisture,  however,  is  something 
more  apparent  than  real.  We  sometimes 
have  considerable  complaint  of  persons 
thinking  butter  wonderfully  salty  when  it 
is  not. 

Qestion — Is  the  keeping  quality  of  butter 
Influenced  b-  the  washing  or  the  butteii' 
milk  in  it? 

Mr.Holme.— I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
qualified  to  say,  but  I  should  say  not.  I 
should  say  that  the  keeping  quality  of  but- 
ter was  dependent  first  upon  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  This  I  know  was  the  experience- 
of  one  of  our  butter  makers  who  ran  a 
creamery  himself,  and  had  some  rejected? 
cream  sent  back  immediately.  This  was  in 
perfect  condition,  and  they  tell  me  he  ujed 
to  churn  It  up  with  the  rest  of  the  cream, 
and  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  they^ 
would  not  notice  any  difference,  but  sud- 
denly the  butter  would  become  shorter,  and= 
they  attributed  it  to  the  taint  from  that 
small  amount  of  cream,  and  they  stoopea 
that  butter  was  very  much  improved.  I 
think  that  the  poor  keeping  quality  is  ^ue  to 
the  practice  and  the  keeping  quality  of 
cream  or  milk  that  Is  not  in  the  right  con- 
dition, although  J  do  not  know  very  much 
on    this    particular   point. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — I  wish  this  question, 
would  come  up  later  when  the  government 
expert  will  be  here,  and  he  can  doubtless 
give  us  some  Information  on  that  point 
from  the  Grovernment's  experience  in  cold 
storage   work. 

M.  Knuppenberg  of  Wyoming  County. — 
I  would  like  to  hear  something  concerning' 
the  milk  can.  whether  It  is  better  for  pat- 
rons to  take  care  of  the  cans  or  to  have 
them  taken  care  of  at  the  creamery?  What 
is   the   practice   of  the  gentlemen   here? 

Mr.  Henry. — I  have  never  had  exnr»rien?e 
to  speak  of.  I  know  that  In  New  York  the 
creameries  are  doing  it  for  themselves.  ancT 
not  allowing  patrons  to  take  home  skim  milk 
In    cans. 

Prof.  Van  Norman : — 
At  State  College  we  are  running  a  com- 
mercial creamery,  and  we  are  up  against 
th^  same  proposition,  and  at  present  nre 
allowing  them  to  take  home  the  skim  milk 
In  the  delivery  cans,  aTid  making  butt*»r 
that  would  be  a  little  above  "extras."  We 
are  not  making  the  best  butter  that  can  be 
made,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  our 
patrons  are  farmers,  who  keep  small  herds, 
and  you  cannot  get  as  good  milk  from  men 
who  keep  from  five  to  eight  cows  as  you 
can  from  men  with  twenty  cows  or  more. 
We  are  trying  to  work  the  business  up  to 
a  still  higher  standard.  Some  of  our  west- 
ern creameries  are  requiring  all  skim  milk 
to  be  pasteurized,  and  that  it  Is  returned 
hot,  and  that  acts  as  a  sterilizer  of  the 
cans.  If  emptied  nromntly  and  washed  that 
should  give  satisfaction.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  experience  of  the  creamerymen 
here. 

Mr.  Cornell  of  Troy. — I  am  much  inter- 
ested In  all  these  talks,  but  T  believe  that 
the  creamerymen  must  meet  the  conditlonit 
as  thev  nre.  and  not  as  they  would  like  to 
have   them.    With   reference  to  the  talk   of 
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receiving  whole  milk,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
genileman    from    Baltimore,    who    aa^iressed 
us  in  this  regard  is  right, — that  the  better 
butter  is  made,  as  he  suggests,  but  we  liave 
the  hand  separator  with  us  and  it  is  here  to 
stay.     We  must  meet  the  conditions.     It  is 
a  problem  that  can  be  worked  out.    We  re- 
ceive whole  milk  and  cream.    Now  I  advo- 
cate the   hand   separator.    I  believe   that   it 
is  the  only  way  for  the  farmers  to  produce 
milk  and  patronize  the  creameries,  and  when 
enough    have  them  that  you  can  put  a  team 
on  the  road  and  gather  that  cream  we  have 
the    whole   proposition    within    our     control. 
You  can  go  to   that  farmer  every  day  and 
get    the    cream   direct   from    the    farm,    and 
that    would    be    the   best   condition,    and    hO 
skim    milk   back   in    the   cans.    If   we   could 
come  to  the  condition  where  we  could  col- 
lect this   cream   every   day,    we  could  go   in 
hot   weather   every   day,    this   would   be   the 
proposition   that  I  would   like  to   ~et  at   in 
our  section.     Since  the  hand  separators  are 
there  and  there  to  stay  I  would  like  to  put 
a    hand   separator   into    the    hands    of    each 
of  our  patrons,  and  this  would  save  what  it 
would  cost  to  run  our  separators,   then   we 
could  put  the  team  on  the  road,  and  if  we 
bad    any    complaints    from    the    market    we 
could  trace  It  right  back,  and  if  the  butt2r 
is  not  right,  we  could  see  just  where  we  col- 
lected   the    poor    cream.    Now    this    is      my 
view,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others, 
— what    their   experience    is   with    the    hand 
separator? 

Mr.  Pearson. — I  have  no  business  to  talk 
here,  because  I  am  *  not'  connected  with  it, 
but  I  am  a  buttermaker  and  farmer.  I 
have  a  separator,  not  a  hand  separator,  but 
a  farm  separator,  and  I  make  butter  and 
sell  it  to  customers  in  the  city  of  Reading, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  we  should  be  able  to  make 
the  best  butter,  better  than  the  creamery 
milk  Is  separated  right  from  the  cows  as 
that  collects  cream  once  a  day,  because  our 
good  as  you  can  get  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  separator  rids  us  of  all  bacteria 
or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  increase  in  a  great  de- 
gree. At  a  small  place  like  mine  the  trou- 
ble is  not  In  caring  for  the  cream,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  care  required  for  tho 
cream  Is  much  less  than  that  required  for 
the  milk.  It  is  probably  something  I 
should  not  tell.  We  churn  only  once  per 
week.  The  larger  creameries  say  this  Is  not 
good,  but  I  know  that  my  customers  say  It 
is  good,  and  they  like  it  better  than  the  best 
creamery  butter  that  I  can  buy  at  the  gro- 
cery stores  as  a  substitute  when  I  do  not 
have  enough  of  my  own  to  handle. 

Mr.  Watson. — Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  of  hand  separators,  how  often 
they  collect  the  cream  or  how  long  it  stays 
at  thefarm  before  It  is  required  of  them  to 
bring  to  the  creamery?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion T  would  like  to  find  out.  We  have  trou- 
ble to  get  our  farmers  to  bring  it  often 
enough. 

Mr.  Cornell. — We  are  placed  In  the  same 
position  in  the  milk  and  cream  question 
that  has  been  described.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  farmer,  because  there  Is 
not  enough  to  make  it  practical  for  us  to  go 
after  It.  We  have  had  the  same  conditions 
as  described.  When  it  gets  cooler  they 
come  three  times  a  week,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  Is  so  with  the  hand  separated  cream. 
They  bring  It  when  they  feel  disposed,  and 
we  have  to   take  It,   of  course,   because  we 


know  that  if  we  don't  the  other  fellow  will, 
but  in  hot  weather  we  insist  in  so  far  aA 
we  can  that  they  bring  It  three  times  a 
week.  At  present  they  come  twice  a 
week,  but  occasionally  a  man  meets  with 
bad  roads,  and  then  only  brings  it  once  a 
week  I  am  trying  to  work  with  the  farm- 
ers and  get  them  to  put  in  hand  separators, 
so  that  we  can  go  to  each  of  the  houses 
and  feel  independent. 

Mr.  Perham. — In  regard  to  the  hand  sepa- 
rator business  I  want  to  say  just  one  word. 
Now  at  our  creamery  (at  Niagara,  Pa.)  this 
summer  we  had  ninety  patrons,  and  sixty 
out  of  the  ninety  brought  cream  from  hand 
separators,  but  during  the  hot  weather  wo 
made  them  come  each  day,  the  same  as 
with  milk.  Now  for  one  lot  where  the 
farmers  live  two  to  four  miles  apart,  we  had 
sixteen  in  that  lot.  We  furnished  them  with 
a  wagon  and  they  took  turns  going  for  the 
cream.  That  is,  once  in  sixteen  days,  each 
farmer  had  to  go  for  the  cream,  so  that  it 
did  not  fall  but  twice  a  month  for  each  one, 
and  we  made  them  come  every  day  until 
cold  weather,  although  with  three  or  four 
who  had  very  cold  spring  water  we  al- 
lowed them  to  come  every  other  day,  but 
unless  they  had  that,  every  day,  and  we  did 
not  have  any  trouble  along  that  line  by  so 
doing. 

Major  Wells. — I  did  not  hear  all  the  re- 
marks, but  came  in  about  the  time  of  the 
asking  of  the  question,  but  the  question  I 
have  to  ask  is  derived  from  a  conversation 
with  a  Minnhsota  man.  We  were  discuss- 
ing the  difficulty  of  poor  quality  of  cream 
and  infrequent  delivery  of  it,  and  in  wash- 
ing separators,  and  all  things  connected  with 
It,  and  I  asked  him  why  such  conditions  pre- 
vailed. He  said,  "there  is  positively  no  in- 
ducement to  improve."  Well  now,  that 
coming  from  an  official  seemed  strange  un- 
til he  explained  it,  and  said  that  they  do  not 
f:et  any  more  of  those  creameries  that  manu- 
acture  first  class  butter  than  they  would 
get  for  the  poor  class,  and  I  thought  per- 
haps this  gentleman  might  set  us  right  In 
this  subject.  He  says  that  butter  in  the 
West,  at  least  the  bulk  of  it,  is  contracted 
for  by  the  New  York  commission  dealers, 
and  the  price  is  uniform,  and  what  they 
lose  on  poor  butter  they  make  up  on  the 
good,  and  so  make  out  their  profit  In  that 
way,  and  careless  people  get  as  much  as 
those  that  are  particular,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  Inducement  the  dealers  or 
commission  merchants  offer  to  improvement. 
It  is  putting  a  new  phase  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Holme. — I  am  not  in  the  commission 
business,  we  are  rather  butter  dealers. 
We  handle  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds 
per  week.  I  believe  there  Is  truth  In 
what  you  say  but  not  all  truth.  We  hav«> 
one  large  shipper  In  the  West  who  has  sev- 
eral creameries.  During  the  last  part  of 
the  year,  when  we  handle  the  most,  his  butter 
was  superior  to  others,  and  we  wrote  to 
them  telling  them  that  we  could  give  them 
one-half  cent  more  than  we  were  giving  the 
others,  in  order  to  get  it  from  the  creamery, 
and  then  there  Is  another  point  about  It. 
I  think  It  is  largely  true  within  certain 
bounds,  that  is  where  there  Is  first  class 
butter  and  that  which  Is  a  little  Inferior, 
T  think  they  will  sell,  perhaps,  for  the  same 
price  at  the  two  creameries,  but  If  It  Is  a 
good  brand,  it  will  always  find  a  market, 
and  If  some  competitor  finds  that  It  Is  of 
good  qualltv  he  will  offer  them  a  slight  ad- 
vance.    That   has   been   our   experience,  and 
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I  have  found  that  when  a  commission  man 

CI  f  n^i'"'"^''  i^t^  ^^  ^^'•i^tly  first  cSLs^he 
will  offer  one-half  cent  more  for  it  At  the 
same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
makes    the    better   butter    wil    always    find 

letUnS^^'id^S?  i^^  ^''\  ^^^«  no^TrSSble'^m 
gelling:    rid    of   a    surplus,    while    th«*    n^hll. 

man  may  have  a  different  experienc^  It  ?, 
the\ilt'l\lT  ^°"  ^^"  make'^ljufblst  wltn 

it  is  f  dilfiPn  ?  XZY  ''''?  ^^^'  ^^<^  nevertheTes? 
1^  a  aifflcult  thing-  to  convince  th^m   tvio* 

bSc^iSse^t^?   ^"^   ""^"^^   wUh"7he'ir  "butter 

Umf  weVr"'^Je"tUne  |L,<=°"'P^tlvely  short 

cent    per ^^ounT^ofe    for*''tL?"but"?er '^^i 
the   commission   house   wrote   tn  ^1   „  i^""* 

who  is  putting  out  a  Ltr^  creamery  man 
the  market  wm  And  thitlt'^^t  ^'■"'^■^  °" 
J°r  itself,   and  he°wil/'Sln"g^t^'^fe  %^urnt 

'^l  b*u^^er"t"yT^  sre?^;i^°",  ■'^^-  '" 

poor.  My  4xperience  would  fend^  fn^^h*.''^ 
that  you  can  ah<?ninfoNr  Jt^i  "^    '^o    show 

those     pirsonr-are    "^ot     ?h/*^"''P°'"'   °' 
XTao^e^^^^C?eC-d£>'"^^^^^^^^ 

^s^SormiiLi°£~#"-^^ 

same  thine  to  fa^  Wp^nf-^l  ^^^ctly  the 
ways  ma/e  retuSs  Scordi*e%  n°  "^^n?^" 
but    we    should    have    aTmi^^fl*'    ^"^"^y. 

cTn  l^rP'^^y  "'3  w^nt?  ^n'^^'n^ee'^d^s^'^J 
Jus"t  It  cl1lr?y°r  T'sTe  r;*^^^-"''^  PosIUon' 
the  very  quesUon  to  meet        """■  ^""^  "  '» 

thirds   for  the   re^n?  fhlf  *^®,  seconds    and 
and   the  commis^hfn   Jil^^  ^"i*®^.  ^^   scarce 

people  neeriT/llfd"  ^e^fs  rentfltid  \\'  t'l^ 
cents  on  nil    o-i^  ♦!,«  -  ^^^iicuiea    oy   two 

but  th°e"man"with*'lx??a^%rt^7„^'th  thirds. 

""■prof  "vL^n^'o^  ■owe';-  trafe1%h\t^^'?ry'"^'' 
thrs"'pol^t^"^I°™^^-I„'r^?:t  «?  enl^Slze 
butter  scored  at%  Tnnu  .*;""<"-ecl  tubs  of 
months,  It  wa,  ^nt  ?n  th*""??  °'  ■**'«  fo*"- 
have  been  ^  thrNew  VnS,^'"'°?'"°"-  ^ 
this  r  am  prepared  t7=o^?'^'Ju1'^l'*«t-  and 
butter  Is  first  das.  In  fS^.,"'!*.  """^t  ''^^^ 
There    are    commls^ton    ,H»*''*'  5'^  mark-ts. 

good  .ludges  o7^utt°r    ZTtZ^^"'"  .^"^ 
up  a  line  of  trade  ar,^i,P,i  .*J'^'J . "^^^e   built 

ter  to  meet  the  trade    w^tu*''®  ^^"^  "'  but- 

on  It  thit  good  butter  n„  ^"Jk^ '''''  *"  *e^«« 

*ood  butter^wher^ever^yoS  go'  '""•'^'  "  '" 

Mr.    Smarzo._I   came'^Z^"' to   score     the 


I  "a'm  "■;,«?  o^'"*  "<^*  ,5°™e  t°  make  a  speech 
your  talk  is  mostty^^^qu'alUy*  and  fill?  .^tl 

not  hi:ve'"sTmuch^uSSy''tal^  b'Sau'^l  t1'"* 
butter  was  of  better  oLlitv  ^"1.®  i.^^ 
brought   about   this   condmon^'    l^tL'^ol 

fa^il?a7wTtrit"|;''d''no\"'s^"^f  '  1"^°°' 
the   other  market,    S^.T*  u°   familiar  with 

Plain?s     I   am   lofng^U     sn^v  ""f "''   '=°"'- 

vt?yn'SL°Jf'£"°-V""-™an/'-fs"l  '^t 

vlnYa"man,^n*Iy^w^hat''"l"saw  tht,  ^"""?^'- 
wfs"  tfe  'SL^d'""  "n'^^a^t^d  Mi^nn"e^^Sl"?i 

lis  -^'  f'^e 'Innrrthe^-c^eZ-ry^  H 
then  the  man  would  "say.  must  I  waVsh  fh^o 

-No"ll7  ^^'"^  ^^^•"  ^^^  he  wo^ullanswer 

st^?i  lil^r,^  ^^^fj:  ^^^•"  ^^ht  here  at  the 
start  I  want  to  say  that  the  man  who  is  ma^ 

Ing  butter  and  who  does  not  wash  his  ^nn 

Suf'of'^fhri^  f""^  carefully  haf  better  |e't 
vi^  of    the    business,    because    he    Is    filthv 

n/    ; »,5^K^'  1^  ^^y*  ^^^  he  should  be  put  out 
of    the    business.     Unless    vou      fnrniil      ?u 

th°e?'e  ^s°aTI  &¥s^d  -^"  the^?ro'u"b?e%\°3' 

t-<S-S^SrSS«H«i 

XTufi.*eV°who-dU"U-H'^^D\^^ 
separator  properly.  ®"  ^"®  "^"<^ 

(Concerning  the  butter  scoring  Mr    Smnr 
2o  spoke  in  part  as  follows)  ^^^^' 

»;^a°n^L^"^*rnd^el?sr„d-?;^1  ^K^^e  «a?l 

pgg  b°utt^rurrZ;:iin'rednt^^'S 

trTad  to^rf"^.°'  ^''^  butter,  and  the  buy- 

ey  for  It  t^  eet  wwT'^'  ''".<'  P^y  '"°'-e  "«>"- 
If  il  »  J-  ^®'  ^^^*^  be  needed.  Now.  I  think 
?*„ 's  a  dusgrace  to  have  to  go  awav  and  Let 

only  get  into  hne  and  study  the  conditions 

day''''sel7hntt?r7'^"—^°?^  .'"^"y   here   to- 
htnds  )      ^""^'^    ^°    commission      men?    (No 

paft^uer^z^T^ll.^ert^^crl'a^i^%  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  in 
th^TaTrn'-^rsaTthat'lfiS  i^tJ^f^^      ^" 

^^1  ,     ^"     Norman     our     best      wester-. 

'^'^S?'"^;;^^^   pasteurize   their  cream     ^^^^^^ 

Answer—Every   other  day.   and   I   do   not 
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think  that  creameries  should  receive  cream 
more  than  two  days  old. 

Mr.  Cornell. — However,  if  you  do  not  re- 
ceive it,  do  you  think  it  will  help  it  to  b9 
pasteurized? 

Answer. — I  cannot  answer  that  just  now. 
Mr.    Heilman.— Is    the    acid    test   practical 
for  the  farm  butter  maker? 

Answer. — Yes,  I  think  so,  a  very  simple 
test. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — I  would  say  it  is  a 
'  question  as  to  whether  you  have  the  time 
to  bother  with  it.  If  you  are  making  five 
cents'  worth  of  butter  you  certainly  can't 
afford  to  take  ten  cents'  worth  of  time  to 
test.  The  small  butter  maker  cannot  afford  to 
do   it. 

Mr.  Neidig.— I  should  like  to  know  what 
commercial  starter  to  use? 

Answer. — Any  commercial  starter  Is  all 
right  or  will  bring  about  the  same  results, 
only  some  develop  faster  than  others,  but 
you  can  get  accustomed  to  any  of  them,  and 
you  will  get  good  results,  but  I  would  urge 
upon  you  the  importance  of  standing  by  any 
starter  that  you  start  with.  Do  not  jump 
from  one  of  these  to  another.  Some  work 
very  rapidly.  You  may  set  one  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  others  would  be  ready  until 
morning.  However,  as  I  said,  you  get  ac- 
customed to  the  time  and  nature  of  different 
starters. 

Mr.  Leonard. — Is  it  necessary  for  the  farm 
dairyman    to    use    a   commercial    starter? 

Answer. — I  would  not  advise  him  to  go  to 
the  trouble,  unless  he  makes  quite  a  little 
butter  and  has  trouble  with  the  conditions 
not  being  perfectly  clean.  I  do  not  think 
it    necessary. 

Question.— I  would  like  to  hear  that  ques- 
tion in  butter  discussed  in  regard  to  the 
keeping    quality. 

Prof.  Van  Norman.— In  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  water  in  butter,  you  mean? 

Member. — Yes. 

Prof.  Van  Norman.— I  was  In  Washington 
the  other  day  and  Mr.  Webster  told  me  that 
they  are  experimenting  In  that  line.  But- 
ter containing  over  sixteen  per  cent  water  is 
considered  adulterated,  and  some  are  taking 
advantage  of  that  and  are  approaching  the 
limit  as  nearly  as  possible.  Now  we  find 
that  ordinarily  In  making  butter  you  will 
not  exceed  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  one-half 
per   cent   of   moisture. 

Mr.  Reeder.— What  Is  the  right  tempera- 
ture? 

Answer. — That  depends  upon  the  percent 
of  fat  in  the  cream.  If  a  lower  percent  of 
fat,  the  higher  temperature. 

You  cannot  have  a  fixed  tempera- 
ture at  which  cream  should  be  churned. 

Question  by  member. — How  about  sixty  or 
sixty-two? 

Answer. — I  would  not  go  as  high  as  that. 

Question  by  member. — At  what  tempera- 
ture do  you  churn? 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — We  churn  at  about 
fifty-four  In  our  factory  work. 

Mr.  Hartley  of  Warren. — What  difference 
should  there  be  In  the  temperature  between 
the  time  of  putting  the  cream  Into  the 
churn  and  the  temperature  of  buttermilk 
after  churning  Is  over? 

Answer. — Not  more  than  one  or  two  de- 
grees. That  would  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room. 

Remark  by.  questioner. — ^My  reason  for 
asking  was  that  anyone  could  test  butter- 
milk if  he  did  not  know  much  about  mak- 
ing   butter,    but   I   have   found    that   butter 


came   out  nice   in  the   granules   if  you   put 

teVerSS're!^   '^"  ^^""^   ^^^^^     '^^     «^-^^ 

Answer— That    may    be    true,    and    I    am 

m>t  familiar   with   dairying   and  dairy   but? 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — Two  deCTees  betnw 
that  would  be  safe.  I  said  that^^uld  be  I 
safe  temperature  and  would  bring  butter  In 
about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  Tn^  good^coi- 

♦v,?J''v^J?^^9-— I  notice  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  butter  here  is  salvy  and  the  mfshini 
has  affected  the  texture  of  this  ^se  f 
theremometer,  and  ^et  the  He-hJ  V^^  * 
ture  for  the  rinse  w^ter.  ^^^'   tempera- 

rn  tn^«°o''^^?irPil^  Understand  Mr.  Smar- 
whin^  ^^  J^^  }^^  hest  temperaturj^  at 
which  to  chum  depends  upon  the  test  of 
percentege  of  butter  fat  in  the  crelm?^   °^ 

Mr.    Smarzo.— That    Is   correct. 

Member.— I  have  a  farm  dealing  out  milk 
from  about  twenty  Guernseys  at  the  rate 
of  five  percent.  We  had  been  churnHir  It 
sixty  degrees,  and  I  have  argu^  With*  the 
butter  maker  thathe  was  ^^ngl^  tSo 
high  a  temperature,  but  immediatPiv  nf 
ter  drawing  the  buttermilk  hT^uts  the  but! 
ter  In  cold  spring  water  and  washes  It  as 
long  as  there  is  any  color  In  the  wat-S? 
and  we  are  making  pretty  good  butter  but 
I  see  by  your  remarks  here  that  we  am 
going   wrong.  ^  ^^   ^®   ^^ 

Mr.  Smarzo.— I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
liable  to  make  the  butter  brittle  with  that 
tempemture.  I  would  lower  It  down  and 
have  the  butter  to  come  In  the  fo?m  of 
granules,  and  watch  the  temperature  ^  the 
water,  and  use  it  only  about  two  deereet 
more.     Wheat  degree  of  water  do  you^II? 

Member  who  asked  question.— I  Judge  !• 
Is  forty.five.     It  is  pretty  cold  water  ^ 

Mr.    Herman.— I   would   like   to     hear     of 

°"*i?®'*  P"^  ^^  relation  to  keeping  quality 

nn^m^^^^r^;-"  r^J'^l   ^"^"''^  the^  keeping 
quality  of  butter.    It  should  not  be  oresent 

and  if  churned  at  the  right  temperature  you 
SL"  i^VA  "°  trouble  with  It.  There  are  peo- 
ple Injuring  butter  by  washing  It  too  much, 
as  the  granules  are  not  only  Injured  by  thig 
washing,  but  when  given  two  or  three  wash- 
Ingp  they  wash  out  the  delicate  flavor  and 
seriously  Injure  the  texture,  really  one  good 
washing  Is  all  that  Is  necessary.  You  should 
not  have  any  buttermilk  in  your  butter  to 
work  out  if  the  temperature  is  all  right 
and  the  other  methods  are  followed  out 
properly.  •  •  •  i  know  that  my  mother 
used  to  work  out  the  buttermilk  because 
her  temperature  was  not  right,  but  I  can 
see  now  hat  she  Injured  the  butter  in  order 
to  get  out  the  buttermilk. 

Mr.  Pearson. — Suppose  in  stopping  your 
churn  you  miss  It  by  a  trifle?  That  is.  it 
seems  to  me  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  stop 
the  churn  when  It  is  In  the  exact  condition 
for  washing  out  the  milk.  Therefore, 
would  it  not  be  better  ordinarily  to  make  It 
a  reason   for  washing  out  with   two  waters? 

Answer. — There  is  the  question  of  tem- 
perature again.  If  the  temperature  Is  all 
right  you  can  meet  this,  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture Is  too  high  it  requires  two  or  three 
washings. 

Remark.  It  would  seem  to  me  reasonable 
that  two  washings  should  not  Injure  the 
butter  to  any  great  extent? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Smarzo. — But  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary  If  the  conditions   are   right. 

Remark  by  Member. — I  had  a  little  expe- 
rience the  past  year   with  a  customer  who- 
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wanted  dry  butter,  and  I  worked  to  get  the 
buttermilk  out  and  also  the  water,  and  1 
old  him  that  I  was  sending  it  to  him  as  dry 
as  possible  without  injuring  the  buiter,  and 
he  wrote  to  me,  "You  go  ahead  and  work 
out  the  buttermilk  until  you  get  the  moist- 
ure all  out  of  it  and  I  will  be  responsible." 
I  did  so  and  the  butter  was  satisfactory,  and 
he  handled  all  that  I  could  give  him  that 
season,  but  from  my  point  of  view  it  was 
over-worked.  Now  a  little  of  that  butter 
we  put  in  storage  and  it  has  a  poor  flavor, 
.  v/hich  borders  on  the  fishy  taste  from  what 
our  experience  has  been  with  others.  Now 
what  causes  the  fishy  flavor  in  butter? 

Answer. — We  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine but  we  find  that  fishy  flavor  in  butter 
that  has  been  overworked.  Now  a  lot  of 
people  think  it  comes  from  salt,  but  I 
found  it  in  two  or  three  shipments  of  sweet 
butter,    the   same   thing. 

Remark. — A  1  butter  that  has  been  in  stor- 
age and  comes  out  with  a  salty  taste  will 
stand  the  pressure  of  the  market  better  than 
butter   that  does   not   have  it. 

Remark  by  member. — That  is  because  it 
has  the  right  kind  of  acid.  The  acid  gives 
It  the  good  flavor  and  keeping  quality. 
Question  by  member. — I  am  wondering  if 
some  buttermilk  was  left  in  it  how  it  would 
act? 

Mr.  Smarzo. — If  there  is  any  buttermilk  in 
It,  it  is  better  to  be  taken  out,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  the  cream  in  good  condition  and 
the  temperature  .  will  govern  all  that,  so 
you  will  not  have   to  work  it  out. 

Member. — How  often  do  you  wash  the  but- 
ter at   State   College? 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — I  have  two  helpers 
here  with  me  from  State  College  and  I  will 
let    them    answer   your   question. 

Mr.  Knoll  has  been  with  me  ever  since  1 
have  been  at  State  College,  and  Mr.  For- 
tina  can  also  give  vou  some  information. 

Mr.  Knoll. — We  find  usually  that  once  Is 
the  condition  that  gives  the  best  satisfaction, 
though  If  not  sufficient  we  wash  it  twice. 
When  the  water  runs  ofC  clear  it  is  enough. 

Mr.  Fortina. — With  our  student  work,  gen- 
erally twice,  because  the  students  (many  of 
them)  find  It  difficult  to  have  the  condi- 
tions right,  and  they  are  called  to  classes 
and  In  that  way  get  different  temperatures 
which  will  cause  the  butter  to  become  saivy 
or  hold  buttermilk  at  a  high  temperature,  so 
we  generally  wash   twice. 

Question  by  member. — I  would  like  to  ask 
the  buttermaker  a  question.  He  says  It  is 
enough  when  the  wash  water  runs  clear. 
Did  he  ever  see  the  water  run  clear  from 
the    churn? 

Mr.    Knoll. — ^Yes    sir,    I    have. 

Prof.  Van  Norman.  That  depends  upon 
the    churn. 

Question  by  member. — In  churning  butter 
how  large  would  you  say  the  granules 
should  be? 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — I  usually  recommend 
that  the  churning  be  stopped  when  granules 
float  well  up  In  the  buttermilk.  The  point 
Is  to  get  the  buttermilk  out,  and  as  soon  as 
It  will  drain  out  clear,  stop.  It  is  usually 
said  that  the  butter  granules  should  be  the 
size  of  wheat  kernels.  All  these  questions 
hang  together,  and  you  can  follow  out  the 
practice  of  any  one  question  and  get  sat- 
isfaction. They  dove-tall  together.  Tem- 
perature Is  a  very  Important  factor, — not 
only  must  you  have  it  right  to  start,  but 
you   v5hould   also  have   It   right  a   couple   of 


hours  before  churning.  I  should  say  about 
the  size  of  a  kernel  ot  wheat  is  our  stanuard 
size   of  the   granules. 

Mr.  Herman. — What  benefit  is  derived 
from  cooling  cream  down  to  the  churning 
point  so  long  before  churning? 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — The  liquid  part  re- 
sponds more  rapidly  and  that  gives  your 
temperature  on  the  theremometer,  yet  the  fat 
has   not  cooled  as  much. 

Address  by  B.  H.  Webster. 
I  represent  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Department  at  Washington,  and  I  may  have 
something  to  say  to  you  this  afternoon,  but 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  just  now, 
while  Mr.  Smarzo  is  getting  ready,  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  by  the  Dairy  Division 
and  what  it  is  trying  to  do  for  you.  Mr. 
Smarzo  is  personally  representing  that  line 
of  work,  and  it  consists  in  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  and  giving  information  that  is 
of  value  to  the  dairymen.  I  know  from  the 
way  you  are  asking  questions  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  ascertaining  what  the  trouble  is 
with  vour  butter.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Smarzo 
at  New  York  and  Mr.  Credicott  at  Chicago 
going  about  to  the  commission  houses  and 
communicating  directly  with  the  butter 
makers  through  the  State  authorities,  show- 
ing what  the  trouble  is  with  their  butter 
that  it  is  not  up  to  the  highest  grade,  and 
trying  to  ascertain  in  this  manner  what 
the  methods  are  of  the  butter  makers  whose 
butter  Is  not  to  the  highest  grade.  In  this 
way  the  work  is  strictly  educational,  and  It 
shows  the  way  for  better  prices,  for  purer 
grades  and  quality.  I  want  to  tell  you  of 
all  this,  because  it  will  make  you  understand 
what  we  are  doing  at  Washington  along 
this  line  of  work  in  which  you  are  Interest- 
ed, and  we  are  also  trying  to  do  the  same 
things  for  other  dairy  interests,  such  as 
cheese  making  and  dairying,  butter  making, 
or  anything  that  puzzles  you,  you  may  feel 
free  to  write  to  the  Dairy  Division  at  Wash- 
ington, and  some  one  will  be  glad  to  afford 
you  any  assistance  possible.  We  want  .to 
help  along  all  lines  of  dairying,  and  es- 
pecially along  the  line  of  actual  profit  in  the 
dairy   industry. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — The  Dairy  Union  has 
a  lot  of  expense  in  a  meeting  like  this  and 
we  want  a  lot  of  members  and  dollars,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  in  this 
State  interested  in  this  industry,  and  we 
want  to  push  along  this  movement,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  our  Treasurer  to  pass 
around  among  you.  and  If  any  of  you  fpsel 
disposed  or  care  to  give  him  a  dollar  he  will 
be  glad  to  take  it  and  furnish  you  with  a 
badge,  and  the  Secretary  will  give  you  a  re- 
ceipt. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — The  Dairy  Union  has 
been  leaning  on  the  Breeders'  Association 
for  a  number  of  years  back.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  Is  shall  we  try  to  hold  a  sepa- 
rate meetinq  next  year?  The  Breeders  want 
to  go  to  Pittsburg.  Shall  we  go  with  them, 
or  shall  we  come  here  or  go  to  some  eajt- 
em  part  of  the  State?  Now  I  would  like 
to  hear  this  proposition  discussed.  I  would 
also  like  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  If 
we  are  going  to  get  a  display  of  dalrv  and 
creamery  machinery,  we  have  to  holia  our 
meetings  where  those  people  will  come,  and 
moreover  we  have  got  to  do  business  with 
them,  and  I  think  It  very  Important  thnt  — - 
study  their  apparatus  and  make  purchases 
In  so  far  as  possible  from  them.  If  we  do  this 
we  can  surely  develop  a.  creditable  showing 
In  this   State.     This  State  ranks   second   In 


Hiairy  products,  and  yet  we  have  not  had  a 
^airy  show  for  several  years.  I  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  the  start  we  have 
jnade.  Now  are  there  towns  in  this  State 
tliat  will  do  as  much  for  us  as  the  cities  and 
-towns  in  other  States, — furnish  a  place  to 
meet  in,  donate  money.  Now  can  we  go 
where  we  can  have  all  dairy  or  must  we 
join  forces  with  the  live  stock  people? 

Our  dairy  subjects  represent  a  great  many 
phases,  and  here  we  are  trying  to  have  one 
43mall  session  covering  these  various  branch- 
es of  the  industry.  We  confined  our  meet- 
ing to  the  butter  making  problem,  and  we 
should  take  up  many  other  problems.  Now 
think  of  the  many  things  of  interest  to 
many  of  us.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Dairy 
Meeting  cover  at  least  two  days  and  give  all 
that  time  to  these  subjects  that  are  pro 
ductlve  of  dairying,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  expression  of  what  you  think,  what 
you  would  like  to  have  and  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Morgan. — I  am  new  in  the  business, 
very  new,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
could  hold  a  separate  session  at  the  same 
place  as  the  Breeders'  Association,  and  we 
would  thus  have  the  advantage  In  this  way. 
There  are  some  of  us  interested  not  only  in 
dairying  but  also  in  the  live  stock  and  thus 
in  the  Breeders'  Association,  and  we  could 
lessen  the  expense  of  travel  by  holding  the 
sessions  jointly.  That  is.  I  mean  on  the 
same  dates,  although  I  think  It  might  be 
better  to  have  separate  meetings.  I  was 
much  Inerested  In  the  programs  of  both  ses- 
sions planned  for  this  morning.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  one  thing  I  wanted  to  hear  was  Prof. 
Hayward  who  spoke  last  night,  but  my 
opinion  would  be  the  two  meetings  on  sepa- 
rate dates. 

Mr.  Leonard. — I  should  be  more  In  favor 
of  having  the  Dairy  Union  and  Breeders' 
Association  meet  In  one  town,  for  the  very 
reason  that  It  would  save  you  one  fare,  and 
we  could  have  the  meetings  two  days  apart. 
We  would  then  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing both  meetings.  I  think  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  do  this  as  it  would  enable  us  to 
attend  both  meetings  with  one  trip.  But 
let  us  have  it  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  Some  of  us  have  to  come  a  great 
way,  and  we  could  save  travel  if  we  could 
have  it  at  some  central  point  In  this  way. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — Pittsburg  would  be 
just  as  far  to  get  to,  and  the  Breeders  are 
going  there  whatever  we  do.  The  question 
now  Is.   shall   we  go  with  them  or  not? 

Question. — Where  is  the  bulk  ofthe  dairy 
Interest,  in  the  western  or  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  I  would  suggest  holding  It  as 
nearly  central  in  relation  to  the  dairy  Inter- 
ests as  possible. 

Answer. — The  milk  Is  shipped  In  the  East 
and  the  butter  and  cheese  making  is  In  the 
North,   all   parts  have  some. 

Remark.  I  thought  that  the  central  part 
of  the  dairy  Interests  would  be  East  of  the 
center  of  the  State.  I  am  asking  for  Infor- 
mation. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — That  Is  pretty  hard  to 
state.  The  question  Is  wherever  we  can 
have  a  good  meeting. 

Mr.  Cornell.— I  think  I  expressed  myself 
in  the  presence  of  Prof.  Van  Norman  briefly 
yesterday.  If  I  am  correctly  Informed  our 
butter  interest  Is  largely  represented  along 
the  northern  counties.  Tioga,  Bradford  and 
Susquehanna,  and  while  for  me  a  place  like 
WllUamsport  Is  more  central,  yet  I  believe 
place   In   that   section   would   be    easily   ac- 


cessible from  all  points,  and  it  also  repre- 
sents one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the 
State  right  in  that  section,and  I  think  It 
should  be  interesting  from  that  point.  Also 
the  representatives  from  down  below  can 
get  up  into  the  section  readily,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  very  poor 
policy  for  the  dairy  interests  to  go  to 
Pittsburg,  and  I  should  more  favor  moving 
little  from  Harrisburg,  say  toward  Wiliams- 
port  where  the  meeting  has  never  been.  I 
have  considered  this  question,  and  I  can 
get  into  that  section  next  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  for  the  Interest  Df 
the  Dairy  Union,  and  I  do  not  think  ft  policy 
to  carry  the  meeting  to  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Hartley  of  Warren  County. — Warren 
and  Crawford  counties  are  in  the  North- 
west corner  of  the  State.  This  Is  in  fact, 
quite  a  dairy  corner.  At  one  time  we  had 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Association  of 
Crawford,  Erie  and  Warran  counties.  We 
had  it  for  years,  and  these  people  do  not  get 
to  the  East.  I  think  considering  all  things, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
those  people  up  there,  and  therefore,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  remain  one  year  more 
with  the  Breeders,  and  perhaps  in  a  year  or 
two  we  may  be  able  to  walk  alone. 

Comments  on  the  Butter  Exhibit. 

Mr.  Smarzo.— All  the  butter  exhibited 
came  in  prints  or  rolls.  Now  this  is  a  mis- 
take from  the  exhibitor's  standpoint,  for  the 
reason  that  the  print  is  exposed  to  the  air 
and  all  unfavorable  conditions  around  the 
same.  If  you  would  only  put  It  up  In  stone 
jars,  it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory.  As 
it  Is,  It  is  not  fit  to  score  a  print  like  that  at 

?i;  ,92^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^oo^  results,  and  I 
think  if  you  will  just  kindly  the  next  time 
pack  your  butter  in  five-pound  jars  or  ten- 
pound  jars,  it  will  be  well.  People  make  a 
mistake  In  sending  prints  of  that  kind.  I 
suppose  It  Is  the  easiest  way  to  send  It. 

Prof.  Van  Norman.— I  would  say  that  In 
Western  associations  they  require  twenty 
pounds  in  a  tub,  but  knowing  that 
most  of  our  creameries  here  In  the  East 
were  not  used  to  it,  we  only  required  Ave 
pounds. 

Mr.  Notestine  from  Mifflin  County.— I  am 
Interested  in  the  dairy  business,  not  In  the 
creamery  business,  but  in  the  retail  miik 
business,  and  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
it,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
an  exhibition  of  milk  too,  and  some  way  to 
analyze  milk  and  tell  us  what  It  contains 
and  the  best  way  to  handle  It  and  all  the 
other  points  In  connection  with  the  butter 
and  creamery  exhibits,  and  I  think  that  our 
Dairy  Union  could  be  improved  by  It.  Also 
I  think  that  the  Dairy  Union  could  be 
strengthened  by  having  local  branches  In 
Counties  or  County  Associations,— say  as 
branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. — I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  second  page  of  your  program, 
and  you  will  there  find  prizes  offered  for  ex- 
hibits sent  In.  and  I  would  say  that  although 
we  have  received  very  few,  we  are  not 
faint -harted  and  hope  to  improve  alons 
this  line. 

Your  other  suggestion  Is  a  good  one,  and  I 
have  this  very  thing  down  as  one  sugges- 
tion for  my  talk  this  afternoon, — the  branch 
association  and  Its  relation  to  the  State  As- 
sociation,— but  I  am  glad  to  see  your  inter- 
est in  the  milk  business. 

No  other  business  appearing  we  stand  ad- 
journed 
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Adams  Co. 

Bermudia B.    D.    Hostetter 

Cashtown Cashtown    Creamery    Co., 

T7.     *    T,    ,.  „^-    ^-    Swartz,    Manager. 

East    Berlin E.    Berlin    Creamery    Assn. 

East  Berlin j.  d.  Hershey 

Gettysburg jerry  J.   Plank 

Guernsey    John    Ueiger 

l-atimore Latimore  Creamery  Co., 

-_        ^  ^     ^  Jos.  Lerew,   President 

New  Oxford j.  Dlller  &  Co. 

Allegheny  Co. 

Wilkinsburg Bright   View   Dairy   Co 

Armstrong  Co. 

Cochran's   Mills. Cochran's   Mills   Creamery 

Dayton Dayton   Co-op.    Creamery   ASsn. 

TpP King  &    Woodward 

Whitesburg Whitesburg   Cream  iry 

_    ,     „     .  Blaney  &   Son,   .^'rops. 

York   Springs B.    D.   Hostetter 

Beaver    Co. 

Hookstown Hookstown    Creamery 

Bedford  Co. 

Rainsburg George  Morgart 

Berks  Co. 

Bally   Frank  Janson  • 

Bechtelsville James  Moyer  &  Bro. 

Berne Levi  M.    Miller 

Bemville Ahrens    &    Richard3on 

Bemville Bemville    Creamery    Co. 

Bethel Ahrens    &    Richardson 

Bowers Bowers'    Creamery    Co. 

Boyertown Grimm's  Mill   Creamery 

Boyertown Boyertown   Creamery 

Calcium    Calcium   Creamery 

^Icium Cleaver    &    Hoffman 

Clayton Oayton  Butter  &  Cheese  Co. 

Crossklll    Mills Ahrens   &    Richardson 

Douglasville    Charles  Buckwalter 

Eshback's      Hines  "Bros 

Exeter  Station H.  B.  Levan  &  Co. 

Fleetwood   Fleetwood  Creamery 

Fleetwood    Daniel   Kelchner 

Jfancock    Hancock   Creamery 

gf,";.^"rg  N.  A.  Coufer 

Huff  s   Church Nathan    Lehser 

Kempton    ....    m.    L.    Ritter 

Kempton  Station Howard  G.  Kimmel 

v.. •; Bxcel'r    Dairymen's    Assn. 

Kllnesvllle    Klinesvllle    Creamery 

J^utztown    Kutztown   Creamery 

j'^^^ll*  ^n?'® Joseph   Boyer  &   Bro. 

T  r??  Vv,    0^6y  Line  Creamery 

Little   Oley Fritzer's  Creamery, 

T             «x  ..                 J-   P«   Thomas,   Proo'r. 
Lyons   Station jno.   G.   Srlng 

JJ^Ji^l^^^y    Pleasantville    Creamery 

JJ^^t^town F.   Moyer  &   Ok 

Mo?iS^tnt; ^''^^    S.    Fraunfeltei 

JJ^IP^Jown   Jacob  Harts 

Morgan  town Morgnntown    Creamery 

Mpw    §!^  '"'^^i^,^,^ Gilbertsvllle    Creamer^ 

Kaw  ^fJ/''^'W^ C^"^o   Creamery 

iiS\f ■•■•■•■•••■•■•■•  ■•••>''-«"«-"^^ 

wL.^'iU- •••  ..Hartman   &    Bros. 

ntailn^ .Franklin   St.   Creame,^ 

Btonersvllle Ahrens  &  Richardson 


Topton""^ ^''•■^"^  ?   Richardson 

Upper  'B^rn. v. '.■.■.;;■.■.■.■.■. v. ■.'.LeVl^'   Heffner 


Blltr^'S'o.  "°"'^ ■■•H°'»«'  creamery 

H^eStW.-: ::::::  «°«'"^"  ^Y^f,    creamery 
Bradford    Co.     ™*'^   ^-    Berget 

■^Jm^';;';, ^^^^  Butter   Mfe     Oo 

■^   s  Ho  ow....Allis  Hollow  Criame^  cS' 

f's  Hollow Union  Creamery  Co    l.id' 

AusUn vine    Austlnville    Co-operativ?i 

Brad  -nr     ,     Creamery  Co. 

Sdfs .  -. : : : ; : ; ; : : Wyamsmg  creamery 

r-nrvia,;:! Austinville    Creamery    Co. 

%u/Ju    "^    Coryland    Creamery 

i?o1er^^^^::-^-^  ^--  ^r/'r^^^ 

Le  Raysviiie'.v...v;;;v;;;;V%.l[e";^^^^ 

Minneaua Pennsylvania  Creamery   Co. 

iE"S- •  •  •  M  •  ^-  *  BuVtef  S^?:h?e1e^^£;^ 

No^h  Orw'lT,"^^'^    ^^^^^y    Creamerv    Co 

SnrtH  ?r    ^\\    ^e^^se  Pennell 

^^f}^    •?r''^"'-T; Baker    Brothers 

Ponf ^,T!  ^ Potterville    Creamery    c" 

SmithfiiM ^'■'^^"    Creamery   Co."^  Ltd 

Smithfield    ..Stevens   Creamery 

Rm,tS   ^KLL Harkness    Creamery 

l?pvl^«^?r^" Best  &   Wheaton 

Trov         "        Stevensville    Assn 

Bucks  Co.' ®-    "•    Heywood 

ildmlniJit' •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •' •Be'imlnster  ci-efme'^y 

In^^i^^  Glen.. glooming  Glen  Creamery 
Rn^kTnXS'^"^^'*^-^?"*  Sprgs  Creamei? 
luckl'nfham.;.-.-.^'.°r'"^  "^^'"^  ^"^""^^^ 
Bn^fcJ'JinL''^*'*'"  "^*"*5'  r>k:i;-irmen's  Assn. 
iurJnn,  .»; K^'^^''  &   Kramer 

?a7^e?s\'l!re  '  1 ! ! ! !  :■.•.•.•.: ! ! ! !  ;«"^°"car*   Ttl 

Canersville cnnwJS 

^Yf^^l    Chkifont'^Cr^^ljfe';^ 

Chnr|:S  Slli •  ■•••■•'••■.■chureh^H^f "crea*mf:^ 
S^'/Ji    H'"    Jos.    Guldlii 

|=u\h-::::::v.- 

p^^^'^,: : :-:::: : :  :k^u?d^aTe^^^relmli 

Jamison.  _..  Warwick  Township  Creaml?^ 
Keller's   Church Wilson    S%theTho^ 

MakefieM VV  V  ^P,"J^    Heterick 

xviaKeneid    Makefle  d   Creamerv 

Milford   Square Henrv  r    rl^ZL^ 

Milford   Square .....A    H  ^nVlt 

Neshaminy ^     w     A 

N^mlxon-  • '  '^'  \  ^^'^T  '^^^  ^^'rnd^^ 
xNockamixon    Nockamlxon   Creamery 
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Ottsville    Aaron    Leafhermau 

Passer J.   h   .   Shelly 

Perkasie Henry    O.     Moy^r 

Pipersville    A.  M.   Gerhart 

Pleasant  Valley Dimlin  &  Gerhart 

Pleasant    Valley J.    H.    Shelly 

Plumsteadville 

Plumsteadville    Cream.    Assn. 

Quakerto wn C.    T.    Hlxon 

Kichlandtown.  ..Keller's    Church    Creamery 

Quakertown William    S.    Taylor 

Richard  vile  Centre Landis  &  Moyer 

Richlandtown    Richlandtown  Creamery 

Shelly Henry    B.    Weiss 

Solebury Solebury   Dairy   Assn 

Spinnerstown     Dairymen's    Assn. 

Springtown Hixon   &   Mills 

Steinburg O.     H.    Erdman 

Tohickon J.  D.  Stover 

Trumbanersville    Sinking  Springs  Cry. 

Wismer Union    Dairy    Association 

Zion    Hill Henry   B.    Weids 

Butler  Co. 

Conoquenessing Stern   &   Dumbaugh 

Portersville    H.    Oliver 

Portersville Portersville    Creamer    Co. 

Prospect Prospect  Ci*eamery  Co. 

Saxonburg Saxonburg    Elgin    Creamery 

Slippery  Rock. .  .Slippery   Rock  Cream.    Co. 

Cambria   Co. 

Carrolltown  Farmer's  Creamery 

Carbon  Co. 

Little   Gap    W.   M.   Benninger 

Center    Co. 

Bellefonte Rock    Farms    Creamery 

Belief onte Howard   Creamery    Cor. 

Howard   P.   O C.   M.    Muff  ley 

Rebersburg Frank   &    Stover 

Rebersburg Spring    Mills    Cieamery    Co. 

Spring   Mills Spring  Mills   Creamery 

State    CoUlege Siate    College 

Chester  Co. 

Anselma    Pikeland 

Avondale    Lamboms 

Brandywine    Manor Reid's 

Buck  Run ErciUloun 

Buck   Run C.    J.   &   J. 

Cedar   Knoll    Lafayette 

Chadd.s?    Ford B.    Darlington    &    Bro. 

Chesterville Marvell    Bros. 

Cochranville   Cochran  Creamery 

Cochranville  Cochranville  Creamery 

Collamer   Isaac  Evans 

Collamer W.    Evans    &    Son 

Collamer E.    B.    Herr 

Cossart    Brandywine    Creamery 

Cossart    James    B.    Pvle 

Doe    Run H.    A.    aark 

Doe   Run    Darlington   Creamery 

Doe    Run     Milton    Darlington 

Doe   Run    H.   A.    Taylor 

East    Coventry. .  .East    Coventry    Creamery 

Elk    View Dr.    Quimby 

Elk  View T.  Thomas  Webb 

Embrreville J.  L. ^Cunningham 

Fairville    Sharpless   Creamery 

Font    Fairmont    Creamery 

Glen   Roy E.    B.    Herr 

Hickory  Hill Hickory  Hill  Creamery 

Homerville    Collamer    Dairy 

Honeybrook C.   D.   &   P.    H.    Emery 

Honeybrook    Pennsylvania  Creamery 

Kelton S.    Morris    Jones 

Keinberton    Fry   &    Barr 

Kembleville    Byers'    Creamory 

Kembleville    Kembleville    Creamery 

Kennett  Square Bernard's  Creamery 

Kennett  Square. ..  .Kennett  Square  Cream. 

Kennett  Square Wm.   Sharpless 

Landenburg     Alfred     Shamlt^ss 

Lenover    H.    S.    Boyd 


Creamery 

Cream  e^ry 
Creamery 
Creamery 
Creamery 
B.  Moore 
Creamery 


LfSlrf  UniVersiU ^^^^^^^e    Creamery 

Londonderry  ^    j'^  lewig    Bros. 

n*>^,.^     **•    -ti.    Donald 


London   Grove ,.    ^,    Sharpies 

N?w  Vrden: :  W  ' '   New  '^■d''^    Crea^^er^ 

New    London ^  Garden  Cteamwry 

New   London ^rW  "  i ^''^"^    Kirk 

Nottingham     Nt'ne-'m^^'''^^''®  ^'^^   &   Son 
Oxford  ^^^"^"^  Co-operative  Cream. 

Oxford. .::;:; wnV-?!^   F!^  Dairies 

Oxford.... u^}\   Sr^s^   Creamery 

Oxford  ...; r^'    \{-  ^r  ^A    ^-    ^^Sh 

Parksbur*^ o'  ^^^^side  &  Co. 

pheonixvfiie; ". ". '.  ;;;•••  Red  °  R-Tn w  F,^"^^"^^^y 

Pughtown  ^^\^    Creamery 

Pomeroy lU  "  V; '  "r'    ^adieigh 

Roberts         'n'l'  '^'    ^^rlington    Sons 

Russeiiviil'e ^  ^^S^^  ,^,"^^^^    &    Son 

St.    Peters  .:;:::;•  •••^^r^^7,^^i^    creamery 

Schuylkill  «..      fi  M,    Cieamery 

Sheeder  P  6 iam!^  r'^^'^^'^i   Cream.ry 

Sheeder  James  C.  Roberts  &  Son 

Sprine  Cit'v 'd  '  *  .^^'^^^^f^t    Creamery 

sSplef       ^ ^^^'""S  9ity  Creamery 

ToWhkenamon- ' '.  \  \  \ '  '^^'"yosiah  ""TT"' 

Toughkenamon '^wli^   Lamborn 

Tweedale  ^^^  Sharpless 

Unionville      v;'.*"*-:-^-    ^-    Herr 

Vincent        Lnionville   Creamery 

Viiiclnt . .-. Bnndlinger    Bros". 

Vincent         r,         Gasher 

Waeontnwn* V  *  ;; ^'    Heistand 

wilonlowS ^'^'   !5^^^^^*.  Son 

Wagontown   .' w;;;  •  Jfi^.^^y^Schrack 

Warwick         ^tr^^^"^  Creamery 

West  che.sVer\\\\\::::::A,tmon  ^^^^'"^^ 

Vmcent..Lt.wis  H. 


West 
West 
West 
West 

West 
West 
West 

West 


Creamery 

Chestpr    7'^  "•   ^i^'ans,   Secretary 

Cnester ^^^^^t^l^^aucetts  &  Son 

ChestI?.  .•.•;.•.•. ^^^^Pf  ^    Creamery 

Chester   ••    ..Wm.    B.    Harvey 

Oh!«.!' -v Homestead   Creamery 

gSester ^^^t   Chester   Creamery 

Chlster v^^^^l  Chester  Dairy 

whitford ....       ; ; ;  •  •  A?ioid  m   w'Sf '^ 

will;^"::  T''^'^  ••.••.cl^Tr?^^  ^l.^Z^,% 

wlJ.o'.^lale''.^.^."^^"  •  •  -willS^e  C^r^e^*^^^^*^ 
Txr..«„u4    1    ,  »>Hiowaaie  Creamerv 

CrTwf?rr^*   Wngrhtsdale  Creamery 

ConneauPwne'* """^   *   G»'«» 

^onneaut\  iiie   j    ^y    q^.^^^ 

Centreville    Centreville    Creamery 

Beaver  Centre. Green.  Clark  &  Co 

niof^nn^h,^^^    Crossingville    cTeamery 

E^nvllnp   ''^    '^'    S-    Laver 

UiSpyviiie    A    Yf    Wall 

^Tit/i""  ^inTL"    Augustus    Polley 

Guys  Mills L   C    McGaw 

^^w*"!!    Jewell    Cheese    F^'tory    Co. 

J^.w;"-- N.    O.    Stanford 

HIckernel      Hickernell    Creamery 

Lincoln ville  Llncolnvile  Creamery 

Llnesville    .      a.    B.    Griffin 

Longs    Stand a.    J    Muier 

Meadyille....Leon   C.    McGraw  Cheese    Co. 

Millers    Stauon L.    C.    McOraw 

Penn    Line L.    C.    McGraw 

J»nn/y  .Corners D.    H.   Nodlne 

R"fi<5ellR McGaw  &   Cooper 

Saegerstown    A.    B.    Ix)ng 

Saegerstown    Long    &    Relche 

Spartansbnrg    Concord    Creamery 

Spartan.sburg    Hvde   &    Baker 

Springboro    J.    j.    Howard 

Townville    A.    L.    Squler 

Troy   Centre Grove   &   McDowell 

Troy   Centre Troy   Centre   Creamery 

Westford    J   s.    Martin 
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Westlord    Hart   Espy 

Woodcock Sherrod  &  Norris 

Clarion    Co. 

Callensburg    Callensburg:    Creamery 

Llckinjjville Pioneer  Creamery  Co. 

Marble Eiiterprise    Creamery 

Mcwmansville    Pioneer  Creamery   Co. 

Clearfield    Co. 

Clearfield    Clearfield    Creamer-'    Co. 

Clearfield    James   Mitchell 

Clinton   Co. 

Clintondale    Clintondale   Creamery   Co. 

Logranton  Loganton  Creamery 

Salona Salona    Creamery 

Columbia    Co. 

Berwick    Falrvlew    Creamery 

Millville    Millville   Creamery 

Cumberland  Co 

Allen Cumberland  Valley  Creamery  Co. 

Allen     John    Hoemer 

Boilingr  Springs Wm.   H.    Kunkel 

Carlisle    Letort    Creamery 

Craighead    B.    W.    Hadler 

Hatton     Keystone    Creamery 

Mechanicsburg, 

Cumberland  Valley  Creamery  Co. 
Mechanicsburg  ..Mechanicsburg  Creamery 
New    Kingston 

Cumberland    Valley   Creamery 

Newville    Big   Springs    Separator 

Shippensburg B.   D.  Biggs  &   Son 

Shippensburg    Jacob  Reigitt 

Williams'    Mills 

Cumberland    Valley    Creamer   Co. 

Williams'    Mills    G«o.    Umberger 

Dauphin  Co. 

Berrysburg    Peter   L   Stlne 

Deodate    Ezra   C.    Foltz 

FishervUle     Cornelius    Blxler 

Fisherville     Fisherville    Creamerv 

Grantville    Staufler  &  Rapp 

Harrisburg    S.    F.    Barber 

Hummelstown    Model  Creamery 

Millersburg    C.    F.    Moycr 

Fowl's   Valley    C.   Blxler  &   Son 

Progress    John   H.    Sheesley 

Swatara    Conewago  Creamery 

Union  Deposit   Stauffer  &  Rapp 

Delaware  Co. 
Brandy  wine    Summit    ..Miller    &    Heybum 

Chadd's  Ford E.   Darlington   &   Cro. 

Cheney   Thomas  Cheney 

Cheney    FYank  G.    Thomas 

Concordvllle     P.    B.     Sharpies* 

Darling     Darlington    Creamery 

Darlington M.  F.   Darlington  &  Son 

Villanova    Villanova    Creamery 

Wallingford    Wallingford    Creamery 

Wallingford    Wallingford  Dairy  Co. 

Ward Pennock  E.    Sharplea* 

Elk  Co. 

Rldgway Ridgway    Creamery    Co. 

St.   Mary's    St.   Mary's   Creamery 

Erie  Co. 

Albion    W.    S.    Boyls 

Corry    Corry   Creamery 

Corry    i.   C.    Wales 

Edinboro    Lavery   &    Co. 

Elgin    Pier   Wlllard 

Ferdinand W.    Union    Cheese    Factory 

Franklin   Corners    Frank   Billings 

Greenfield.  .Greenfield  Butter  &  Cheese  Co. 

Ivasea    Population   Cheese  Factory 

Itley    William    Marsh 

Juva    Barnes  &   Ix)ck wood 

Lavery    J.    S.    livery 

LeBoeuf C.    M.    Wheeler 

Lovell's   Station    Crowells   McCray 

Loy^vUle  Dickinson,  Gilbert  &  Keen 

McDane     Wm.    Marsh 

Mystic   J.  H.  Waterhouse 


Ovid    Mark  L.    Howard 

Philllpsville    Alfred  Moore 

Pont    R.    B.    Gates 

Sterrettania Joseph  H.  Hauch 

Sterrettania   Sterrettania  Creamery 

Tellar    C.    D.    Faulkner 

Union  City  Geo.  W.  Carroll 

Wattsburg   F.  W.  Edmunds 

Watts  burg   Keystone  Creamery  Co. 

Waterf ord Sharps  Creamery 

Waterford    Vananden   &   Gillet 

Waterford    J.H.    Bro^don 

Wattsburg    Pratt    Bros. 

Waterford   Vananden  &  Gilllt 

Waterford  O.  H.  Wells 

Fayette  Co. 

East  Riverside    M.  R.   Jacobs 

Farmington    Cheese    Factory 

New  Haven New  Haven  Butter  Co. 

BYanklin    Co. 

Chambersburg    Hanover    Creamery 

Chambersburg    . . .  Chambersburg  Creamery 

Edenville    Franklin  Creamery  Co. 

Green  Castle   F.   W.   Kulin 

Green   Village    H.   Fogelsange 

Green  Village .Green  Village  Creauiery 

Lemaster's    J.   R.   Lemaster  &   Son 

Marion 

Cumberland   City  Creamery  and  Dairy 

Markes   j.  r.   Lemaster  &  Son 

Mercersburg    .  .Mercersburg    Creamery    Co. 
Shady  Grove   ..Nicodemus  Creamery  Assn. 

Waynesboro    Blue   Mountain    Creamery 

Waynesboro    A.  L.    Schaller 

Waynesboro    Chas.    H.    SUckell 

Williamson 
Williamson  Farmers'  Co-operatire  Cream 

Wiliamson    Williamson    Creamery    Co. 

Willow  Hill  McCurdy  &  Eldsr 

Fulton  Co. 

McConnellsburg W.    L.    Sloan 

McConnellsburg    ..McConnellsburg    Cream. 
Greene   Co. 

Carmlchaels     Carmichael*    Creamery 

Huntingdon   Co. 
McAlevey's  Fort  McAlevy's  Fort  Creamery 

Morrell  Morrell  Butter  &  Cheese  Co. 

Neff's   Mills    Neff's  Mills   Creamery 

Pennsylvania   Furnace    ....Hoffman    Bros. 

Indiana  Co. 

Elder's    Ridge.  .Co-opratlve    Creamery    Co. 

Homer   City    H.    C.    English 

Homer  City  Homer  City  Creamery 

Jefferson  Co. 

^  Sugar  Hill   J.  N.  Atwell  &  Co. 

Juniata  Co. 

Cocolamus    Brown    A   Co. 

East  Salem    S.   SchlegaJ 

Bast   Salem    East  Salem  Creamery 

McAlUstersvIlle 

Shellenborger    &    Hambrlght 

McCoy^vllle    B.   C.   Cubbelson 

Mlffllntown    J.  G.   Haldeman 

Port   Royal    Port  Royal   Creamery 

Thompsontown  J.  Q.  Haldeman 

Lackawanna  Co. 

Glenburn    Enderly    Dairy 

La  Plume Scran  ton  Creamery 

Moscow    Moscow    CYeamery 

Scranfon Wm  .Conrad 

Scranton    EX    S.    Decker 

Lancaster  Co. 

Balnbrtdge    Coday   Creamery 

Bart    Bart    Creamery 

Bethesda    Bethesda  Creamery 

Bird-In-hand    BIrd-ln-hand  Creamery 

Blrd-In-hand    F.    Bowman 

Blue  Ball   S.  H.  Musselman 

Buck Buck  Creamery 

Cambridge    Cambridge    Creamery 

Cambridge   B.  J.  &  P.  H.  Emery 
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Cambridge George  I.  Emery 

Christiana    Christiana    Creamery 

Cocalico Cocalico  Creamery 

Colemanville    Greorge    Garret 

Collens     Herr    &    Maull 

Denver    Daniel    Gobble 

l^^iizabethtown    ...EUzabethtown   Creamery 

Bphrata   J  H.   Yetser 

Fairland    John   Relst 

Farmersvllle    Henry   J.    Shaffer 

Fertility    Fertility  Creamery  ov/. 

Florin Florin   Creamery 

Fumlss    C.    P.   Grlgg 

Gap   Gap  Creamery  Co.  Ltd. 

Olenola Johnson vlllo    Creamery 

Glenola    H.    M.    Stauffer 

Goshen   The  Elam  Dairy  Co. 

Goshen    • Goshen   Creamery 

Goshen    Amos   Walton 

Hahiistown  John  Fry's  Sons 

Kirkwood   • Ezra  Hess 

KIrkwood    Graybill    Stone 

Lancaster Lancaster  Dairy  Co. 

Landlsvllle    Levi   H.    Hershey 

LandlsYill©    ..,., Landisvllle   Creamery 

Lltltz    Garber  Relst  &  Co. 

Manheim    Hershey    Bros. 

Martillville M.  C.  Eshelman 

Mascot   Stumptown   Creamery 

Mastersonvllle    ....Farmers'   Creamery  Co. 
Ha«tersonvIlle 

Mastersonvllle  Creamery  Ajsn. 

May    Johnson  &  Gilbert 

McSparran  Peters*  Creek  Creamery 

McSparran    Wlllowdale    Creamery 

Mt.    Joy    Farmers'    Creamery   Co. 

Mt.  Joy   ....Relst,  NIssley  &  Son 

Mount  Nebo  ....Mt.  Nebo  Creamery  Assn. 

New  Providence   Dickinson  &  Gilbert 

Octoraro    J.    H.    Brosius 

Pleasant  Grove   Carter  &  Mills 

Pleasant  Grove   . ....  .Conowingo  Creamery 

Quarryvllle    Dickinson  A   Gilbert 

Quarry ville  Quarry ville  Creamery 

Relnhold  Station.  .Relnhold  Station  Cream. 

Smlthvllle Harry  S.  Wiggling  &  Co. 

Smyrna    Smyrna  Creamery   Co. 

Spruce  Grove  M.  Keech 

Bpioico  Grove  Milton  Keech 

Unicom    Unicom    Creamery 

Unicom    J.   E.   Moor« 

White  Rock   Elm  Creamery  Co, 

White  Rock   Wm.   G.   tatton 

Whlt*^  Rock  . . .  .White  Rock  Creamery  Co. 
WIndom    Champion   Creamery  Co. 

Lawrence  Co. 

I3non   Valley    Enon   Valley   Creamery 

Neshannock  Falls 

Neshannock    Falls    Creamery 

New  Castle Midway  Butter  Co. 

Pulaski    John   S.  Evans 

Volant  J.  WUken  St  Son 

Lebanon   Cfo. 

Pellegrove    Cleona   Creamerv   Co. 

Campbellstown    .. Campbell stown  Creamery 

<^!eona    Cleona   Creamery 

Fontana   Cleona  Cream*»ry  Co 

Fredericksburg    I^-    S.    Gearhart 

Jonestown    Z.    T.    Gingrich 

Lawn    Lawn   Creamery   Co. 

Lebanon     City    Creamery 

Mlllbach    MiUbach    Creamery   Co. 

Myerstown Basler   Creamery 

Mverstown    George  W.   Donges 

Myerstowti    Mengle  &    Yost 

Ono    I>.    S-    G&rhart 

Palmyra    BUsabethtown    Creamery   Co. 

Prescott     Henry    HaaK 

Richland  Station  ^ 

Big  Spring  Creamery  C«K 
Richland  StaUon   G.  B.  Brownback 


Richland  Station   Henry  Haak 

Lehigh  Co. 

Alburtls    Spring  Creek  Creamery  Co. 

Allentown    Spring   Creek   Creamery 

Allen  town    Loux   Creamery   Co. 

Catasauqua    Howertown    Creamery 

Coopersburg    W.    H.    Stelnlnge* 

Coopersburg   Landis  &  Co. 

Hosensack    L.    H.    Brownell 

Hosensack Hosensack  Creamery 

Lanark   J.  C.   Richard 

Lyon  Valley   Lyon  Valey  Creamery 

Lyon  Valey  M.  C.  Rollmaa 

Ma<5ungle    E.  M.  Laux  &  Co. 

Macungle    Macungle    Creamery 

Macungie    Schuler   Bros. 

New  Tripoli    Miller  &  Gilmer 

Plover    W.   R.   Schuler 

Sigmond  Jacob  Faust  &  Co. 

BtelnsvlUe    Stelnsville  Creamery 

Vera  Cruz    Schuler  Bros. 

Vera  Cruz    vera  Cruz  Creamery 

Wanamaker    John  K.   Fetherolf 

Werley's  Comer  O.  P.  Werley 

Luzerne  Co. 

Hazleton   Rhone  Trescott 

Hazelton    J.   M.   Wlllams 

Wilkesbarre    Standard  Dairy  Co.   Ltd. 

Wapwallopen 
Wapwallopen  Co-operative  Creamery  Co. 

Lycoming  Co. 

Jersey  Shore   J.  M.  Harmon 

Larrys  Creek   Geo.  L.   Randall 

Muncy    David  Gundsum 

Muncy    Muncy   Creamery 

Roaring  Branch  E.  B.  Harrer 

Roaring  Branch   ..American  Creamery  Co. 

McKean   C. 

Eldred    Eldred  B.   &  C.  Co. 

Kane    Kane  Creamery   Co. 

Myrtle    R.   G.   Woodea 

Port  Allegany   Acme  Creamery  Co. 

Bmethport 

Naundah  Butter  A  Creamery  Co. 

Mercer  Co. 

Greenville   Greenville  Creamery  Co. 

Grove  City   Library  Grove  City  Coll 

Grove   City    A.   H.    Beatty 

Indian  Run   T.  P.   Munnell 

Jamestown    W.  R.   Plant 

London   .London   Creamery  Co. 

Mercer  Louden  Creamery  Co. 

Mercer McDonaldson  &  Zahlser 

Mercer  Mercer  Creamery  Co  Ltd. 

New  Vernon   J.   A.   Carey 

Bharpsvllls    Sharpsvllle   Creamery 

Volant    S.   A.   Williams 

Mifflin  Co. 

Allensvllle Allensvllle  Creamery  Co. 

Belleville    Belleville   Creamery 

Mattawana    Mattawana    Creamery 

McVeytown   John  M.  Hasslnger 

Reedsville    D.    Z.    Detweller 

Reedsvllle    A.    L.    Detweller 

Reedsville    Reedsville  Creamery 

Monroe  Co. 
East  Stroudsburg 

Beeehpond  Creamery  Co. 

Gilbert    M.   G.   Funk 

Lamartlne  Salem  Creamery  Co. 

Limestone   Greenville  Creamery 

Btroudsburg  . . .  .Stroudsburg  Creamery  Co. 

Montour  Cfe. 

Washlngtonvllle Mengle  ft  Luckenbill 

Montgomery   Co. 

Cedars   J.   P.   Bustard 

Colmar   Colmar  Creamery 

Colmar   John  Holley 

Congo    Congo  Creamery 

Creamery   ...Perklomon  Dairymen's   Assn. 
Barllngton   H.  C.  Durstlne- 
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Earlingrton    J.   G.   Hunsicker 

Earlin^Lon   John  L.andis 

East  Greenville  ....East  Greenville  Cream. 

East   Greenville    Adam   Kraus 

Falrview  Village 

Fairview  Village  Creamery  Assn. 

Franconia    J.    M.    Freed 

Franconla   Indian  Creek  Creamery 

Franconia   John  K.   L«andis 

Frederick   Green  Tree  Creamery 

Grater's  Ford A.  G.  Fly 

Grater's  Ford   ...Grater's  Ford  Cream.  Co. 

Hatfield    Drake's   Ford   Creamery 

Hatfield    Aaron   Tyson 

Hlllegras    Hillegas    Creamery    Co. 

Hoppenville    McLean's   Creamery 

Hoppenville    J.    T.    Moyer 

Iron  Bridge Harmony  Grange  Creamery 

Kulpsville   Towamensing  Creamery   Co. 

Lederachsville   Andrew  T.   Garber 

Lederachsville    Wide   Awake    Creamery 

Lederachsville    Worcester  Creamery 

Limerick    Garret  B.   Brownback 

Limerick    Samuel   Y.    Eisenberg 

Llnfield   G.  E.   Brownback 

Llnfield   Samuel  Y.   Eisenberg 

Llnfield    P.  J.   Reifsnydar 

Lucon   Lucon  Creamery  Co. 

Mainland    Mainland   Creamery   Co. 

Narcissa    Plymouth   Valley   Creamery 

North  Wales   C.   W.   Hoffman 

Obelisk   Green  Tree  Dairymen's  Assn. 

PerkiomenvlUe   J.  M.  Reed 

Pottstown    S.    G.    Fly 

Pottstown    Miller  Broa  Creamery 

Prospectvllle    .  .Prospectvllle  Creamery   Oo. 

Royersford Mingo  Creamery 

SalfordvlUe    Upper   Salford   Creamery 

Sanatoga    Sanatoga  Creamery 

SassmansvUle   Sassmansville  Creamery  Co. 

Schwenksville    William   Bromer 

Schwenksvllle  .Dairymen's  Creamery  A*sn. 

Schwenksville   Wm.   G.   Liegler 

Skippack    Schwenksville  Cry.   Assn. 

Spring  House   R.  R.  Jones 

Trappe    Spring  Valley   Cream^sry 

Willow  Grove    Willow  Grove  Creamery 

Worcester    Farmers'    Creamery   Assn. 

Yerkes    Yerkes    Creamery 

Northampton   Co. 

Bath    W.   H.   Landis 

Bennlngers  W.  M.  Benninger  &  Son 

Blngen   Campbell  &  Appel 

Bushklll   Centre    ..Bushklll   Centre   Cream. 

Butztown    Butztown   Craemery 

Cherryvllle    L.   D.    Meckley 

Heck  town    Hecktown   Creamery 

Hecktown    W.   H.   Landls 

Hecktown    S.   D.   Steuben 

Moorestown    H.   S.   Krat« 

Nazareth   H.   S.  Krat* 

Nazareth  Nazareth  Creamery  Co. 

Petersville    William   A.   Slot 

Plalnfleld    Plalnfleld    Creameiy 

Stockertown Stockton  Creamery  Co. 

Stone  Church    W.   M.   Benninger 

Stone   Church    Jordon  Mclntyre 

Walnutport    W.    M.    Benninger 

Weaversville    Dalrmen's    Assn. 

Weaversville  William  M.  Smith 

Youngs    Frank  Young 

Northumberland  Co. 

Chllllsquaque   C.   L.   Butler 

Dewart    Dewart  Creamery  Co. 

Milton   Pleasant  Valley  Creamery  Co. 

Montandon  Cold  Spring  Creamery 

Sedan    Wm   .Dunn 

Sunbury    Chas   R.   Rlnehart 

SuTibury   Sunbury  Creamery  Co. 

Perry  Co. 
Elllottsburgr   B.  J.  Klstl«r 


Loysville    Loysville  Creamery  Co. 

Millersto wn   J.   C.  Klpp 

Pike  Co. 
Matamoras    Matamoras    Creamery 

Potter  Co. 

Bingham  Centre   W.   J.   Clark 

Bingham  Centre   R.  H.  Howe 

Bingham  Centre  Richard  Labor 

Elmer    Cheese   Factory 

Newfield   W.   J.   Grover 

Raymonds   E.  J.   Conable 

Raymonds   W.   B.  Perkins 

White's  Corners   ...White'  Corners  Cream. 

Schuylkill  Co. 

Orwigsburg A.  F.  Kimmel 

Ranch's    Salem  W.   Koch 

Tamaqua    Henry  M.    Enterline 

Snyder    Co 
Beaver  Springs   ....Beaver  Springs   Cream 

Globe  Mills    Palmer   &   HackenDurg 

McClure    Ulsh   «t   iiro 

Middlebrug    Palmer  &   Hackenburg 

Susquehanna   Co. 

Alf ord    Alf ord    Creamery 

Auburn  Centre 

Shannon  Hill  Co- Op.  Creamery 
Auburn  4  Corners 

Auburn  4  Corners  Creamery  Co. 

Birchardville    C.    P.    Ball 

Birchardville    Birchardville   Creamery 

Birchardville    Excelsior    Creamery   Co. 

Brooklyn    Brooklyn   Creamery 

Choconut   ..Choconut  Valley  Creamerv  Co. 

Dlmock    Dimock   Creamery  Co. 

East  Rush    Eiast  Rush   Creamery  Co. 

East  New  Mllford 

Mountain  Lake  Creamery  Co. 

FalrdaJe    C.    P.    Ball 

Fairdale  Falrdale  Creamery 

Falrdale    Seller   Bros. 

Forest    Lake ...  Forest   Lake    Creamery   Co. 
Franklin  Forks   ....Franklin  Forks  Cream. 

Gibson    Hartford   Dairy   Co. 

Heartlake    Heartlak©   Creamery 

Harford    Harford   Dairy   Co. 

Hop  Bottom 

Hop  Bottom  Dairy  &  Milk   Co. 

Hop  Bottom  Hop  Bottom  Creamery 

Klngsley   Kingsley  Creamery  Co  Ltd. 

Klngsley    Klngsley   Union    Creamery 

Kingsley.  .Robinson   Wollworth  &  Kingsley 
Lawesville   Centre 

I^awsville   Co- Op.   Creamery  Co. 

Little  Meadows   Iron  Bridge  Creamery 

Little  Meadows  .Little  Meadows  Creamery 

Middletown    Iron   Bridge  Creamery   Co. 

Middletown    Centre 

Middletown   Centre   Creamery  Co. 

Montrose    Montrose    Dairy   Co. 

Montrose    Seller   Bros. 

Montrose    Beech    Bros. 

Montrose    Beebe  Creamery 

Montrose    Montrose    Creamery   Co. 

Montrose    Silver  Lake  Creamery 

New  Milford   Klngsley  Creamery  Co. 

New  Milford   ...New  Milford  Creamery  Co. 

Rush    Rush  Centre  Creamery  Co. 

Rushboro    Treasurer 

Rushboro    Jersey  Hill   Creamery  Co. 

Rushboro   East  Rush  Creamery  Co. 

Rushvllle    RushvUle  Creamen^  Co. 

Silver  Lake   Quaker  Lake  Creamery 

Sprlngville    Springvllle    Creamery 

South  Gibson   Hartford  Dairy  Co. 

Tiffany    Tiffany    Craamery 

Thompson    Thompson    Creamery 

Tioga  Co. 

Austlnburg    B.   A.   Bean 

Austlnburg    Cheese   Factory 

Balsam    Balsam  Cheese   Factory 

Bast   Chatham    D.    Avery 


Blkland    Elkland    Creamery 

Elkland    Cheese    Factory 

Job's  Corners   William  G.  Carpenter 

Keenyville    A.   C.    Close 

Keeny ville    Cheese   F"actory 

Knoxville   B.   A.  i>ean 

Knoxvllle    Pennsylvania   Creamery   Co. 

Knoxville    Cheese    FYictory 

Lawrence  ville    Lawrenceville   Creamery 

Liberty    Worlin    Miller 

Liberty    Liberty    Valley    Creamery    Co. 

Little  Marsh   W.  Wass  &  Co. 

Little   Marsh    Cheese  F'actory 

Mansfield Pitts    &    Spurr 

Mansfield    West   Sullivan  Creamery 

Nelson    J.    B.    Campbell 

Nelson    Nelson   Cheese   Factory 

Nelson   Nelson  Separator  &  Butter  Co. 

Round  Top   B.   A.   Close 

Rutland    Zimmer  &  Clark 

Stony  Fork   Stony  Fork  Creamery 

Sylvester    B.    O.   Bean 

Tioga   Kemp  &.  Berg 

Tioga Tioga  Cheese  Factory 

Wellsboro    G.    B.    Close 

Westfield    Westfleld  Cheese   F^actory 

Union   Co. 

Lewlsburg    Buffalo  Valley  Creamery 

Miffllnburg Crystal  Springs  Creamery 

Miffllnburg    Miffllnburg  Creamery   Co. 

Venango  Co. 
Oil  City M.  B.  Crowther 

Warren  Co. 

Ackley  Station   Young  A   Clark 

Bear  Lake   Frank  Parkhurst 

Chandlers'   Valley   Valley  Creamery 

Columbus    J.   U  Wells 

Garland    Garland   Cheese   Factory 

Grand   Valley    Valley  Creamery 

Lander   ...Jsmies  Curtis 

Lander    E.    S.    Griggs 

IvOttgville    Vem   Grigg 

Spring  Creek   Willowdale  Creamery 

Sugar  Grove   Acme  Creamery  Co.  * 

Sugar  Grove    George  Hampson 

Youngsville    Youngsville    Creamer"    Co. 

Washington  Co. 

Bulger    Peter  "Hermes  , 

Bulger    Ohio  &  Pgh.   Milk   Co.'s  cr'v 

West  Alexander  ..McCalmont  &  Chambers 
West  Alexander  . .  Jas.  A.  Chambers  &  Co. 

Wayne  Co. 

Ariel    Lakeside   Crsamery 

Beach  Lake   Beach  Pond  Creamery 

Clemo    Clemo   Creamery   Co. 


Gravity    Gravity    Co-Op.    Creamery 

Gravity    Georgetown    Creamery 

Honesdale Crystal  Spring  Creamery 

Newfoundland    Hopedale  Co-Op.   Co. 

Sulleyville   G.  &  C.  Smith 

Seeley ville    Sliver  Creek   Creamery   Co. 

Starlight    Starlight  Dairy   Co. 

Westmoreland  Co. 

Greensburg    Chicago   Dairy 

Mt.   Pleasant   Mt.  Pleasant  Creamery 

New  Kenington 

New  Kensington  Butter  Co. 

New  Kensington  Willis  Wonderly 

Scott  Haven    McGrew  &  Bros. 

Smithton    Smithton  Creamery- 
Wyoming  Co. 

Factoryvllle    Factoryvllle   Creamery 

Factoryville V.   R.   Gardner 

Lacey ville    Horseheads    Creamery 

Laceyville    Bradford  Co.   Creamery   Co. 

Lemon    Lemon    Creamsry 

Nicholson     Nicholson    Creamery 

Nicholson  L.  H.  Pratt 

Nicholson    Lackawanna  Dairy 

North  Mehoopany    Vaughn  Bros. 

York  Co. 

Big  Mount   A.  B.  Mummert 

Brldgcton    Brldgeton    Creamery 

Brodbecks    Brodbecks   Sta.    Creamery 

Brodbecks    Miller  «tBortner 

Delta     Daniel    Holllnersworfh 

Dlllsburg    Dlllsburg   &    Elgin 

Dover  Dover  Creamery 

Bast  Berlin   East  Berlin  Creamery 

Felton   R.  Grove  &  Brother 

Gatchelhille    Gatchellville   Creamery 

Glenn  ville    GennvUle   Creamery 

Hanover    Hanover   Creamery 

Hanover  York  &  Adams  Creamery 

Hanover    Reist,    Nlssley   &    Co. 

Hanover    Hanover  Produce   Co. 

Muddy   Creek   Forks 

Pleasant  Grove   Cream3ry 

New  Freedom   August  J.  Gillen 

New  Park    New  Park  Creamery 

New  Sinshelm    Israel  K.   Zelgler 

Porter's  Siding  C.  C.  Wooden 

Railroad    J.   A.   Wetrlck 

Shrewsbury    Shrewsbury    Creamery 

South    Beaver    St.    York    Mr.    Budd 

Spring  Forge    Wagner  &   Swarti 

Slate    Hill    Cool    Spring    Creamery    Co. 

Slab    C.   C.   Smith   &   Bro. 

Swart.«'town    Swartstown    Creamery 

Wellsvllle    T.    C.    Cleaver 
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WHAT  WE  BREED 


PURE  BRED  STOCK  BRED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 


HORSES. 

ARABS. 

Name.  Postoffice.     County. 

Herman    Hoopes Westchester,    Chester 

MORGANS. 

A.    R.    Van    Tassel DuBois,    Clearfield 

Geo.  A.  Hogg 24th  &  R.   R.   Sts.,   Pittsburg 

M.    B.    Stephens Dilltown,    Indiana 

R,    F.    Shannon Edgeworth    Sta.,   Allegheny 

CLEVELAND  BAY. 
Powell    Bros. Shadeland,    Crawford 

FRENCH  COACH. 

Powell    Bros Shadeland,     Crawford 

Julius  Le  Moyne Washington,  Washington 

CLYDESDALE. 
Powell    Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

FRENCH  DRAFT. 
Powell    Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

SUFFOLK   PUNCH. 
Powell    Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

BELGIAN. 

Powell    Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

Lyman    Hunter Hartstown,    Crawford 

STANDARD-BRED. 

Benj.    McKeehan Mt.    Rock,    Cumberland 

(V.    C.    Norton Waymart,   Wayne 

3omer   Bros Greenville,    Mercer 

.    Blair    (Carriage    type) ..  .Hartstown,    Crawford 

[enry    Palmer Avondale,    Chester 

zra    Michener Michener,    Bucks 

Dwell    Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

W.    E.    Stevenson Burgettstown,    Washington 

T.    M.    Main    &    Sons. . .  .Shippensburg,    Cumberl'd 

D.   H.   Waite Warrior's  Mark,   Huntingdon 

W.    H.   Ridge Trevose,   Bucks 

SHIRE. 

Sam'l    McCreary Volant,    Lawrence 

Wm.    L.    Christley Slippery    Rock,    Butler 

Geo.    A.    Hogg 24th   &   R.    R.    Sts.,    Pittsburg 

Powell  Bros : Shadeland,   Crawford 

PERCHERONS. 

D.  S.   Kloss Tyrone,   Blair 

A.  M.  Dickson  &  Son Cochranton,  Crawford 

E.  B.    Boyle Canonsburg,    Washington 

J.   M.   Main  &   Sons Shippensburg,   Cumberl'd 

Geo.  A.  Hogg 24th  &  R.   R.   Sts.,   Pittsburg 

W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons Mercer,  Mercer 


Powell   Bros Shadeland,   Crawford 

Lyman    Hunter Hartstown,    Crawford 

Wm.   F.   Gable Wyebrook,   Chester 

John   W.    Burket Tyrone,    Blair 

W.  M.  Lyon  &  Son Wyalusing,  Bradford 

THOROUGHBREDS. 
R.  S.  Hartley Youngsville,  Warren 

HACKNEYS. 

Geo.  A.  Hogg 24th  &  R.  R.   Sts.,  Pittsburg 

Powell   Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

Lyman   Hunter Hartstown,    Crawford 

SHETLAND   PONIES. 

Wm.    F.    Gable Wyebrooke,    Chester 

W.    M.    Thompson Uniontown,    Fayette 

F.    B.    Stewart Espyville,    Crawford 

Powell   Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

CATTLE. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

W.    H.    Rink Johnstown,    Cambria 

W.   L.    Christley Slippery   Rock,   Butler 

Jas.     Blair Hartstown,     Crawford 

Bayard    Bros Waynesburg,    Greene 

Penn'a   State  College State  College,   Center 

Geo.     Black Dayton,    Armstrong 

Lyman   Hunter Hartstown,    Crawford 

AYRSHIRES. 
Willis    W.    Hopkins Aldenville,   Wayne 

BROWN  SWISS. 

R.   I.   Young Middletown,   Dauphin 

W.   H.   H.    Riddle Butler,   Butler 

DEVONS. 

B.   F.   Jones South   Montrose,   Susq. 

A.  S.    Worden Frederick.    Md. 

J.    Cheston    Morris Westchester,    Chester 

Powell    Bros Shadeland,    Crawford 

POLLED  ALBIONS. 

B.  E.    Ferris Hector,    Potter 

HOLSTEINS. 

W.    T.    Suter Riverside,   Northumberland 

Sam'l    McCreary Volant,    Lawrence 

H.    M.    Lyon   &   Sons Wyalusing,    Bradford 

T.    B.    Henderson Burgettstown,    Washington 

B.   F.   Jones South   Montrose,   Susq. 

A.    S.    Worden Frederick,    Md. 

Geo.   G.   Paxton Houston,   Washington 

W.    E.    Stevenson Burgettstown,   Washington 

D.   S.   Kloss Tyrone,   Blair 

J.  M.   Quivey  &  Sons Houston,   Washington 


J.   M.   Paxton Houston,  Washington 

Powell   Bros Shadeland,   Crawford 

D.    E.   Notestine Lewistown,    Mifflin 

Nelson   Poorbaugh . . .  Mt.   Pleasant,   Westmoreland 

POLLED  DURHAMS. 

D.    C.    Andrews West   Newton,   Westm'd 

Lee    R.    Scott Burgettstown,    Washington 

Chas.    Buchanan Utica,    Venango 

J.    C.   Mattern   &   Sons HolUdaysburg,   Blair 

RED  POLLS. 

B.  E.    Ferris Hector,   Potter 

N.    O.    Brownlee Crothcrs,    Washington 

A.  M.   Dickson   &   Son. .  ..Cochranton,    Crawford 

D.    Norman    App Selinsgrove,    Snyder 

f ohn   F.   Zook Belleville,   Mifflin 

Sidney    F.    I  sett. ....  .Spruce    Creek,    Huntingdon 

SHORTHORNS. 

C.  A.    Hershcy Gettysburg,   Adams 

W.    M.    Thompson Uniontown,    Fayette 

F.  N.   Hubbard Troy,   Bradford 

John    A.    Cummins Waynesburg,    Greene 

Geo.    G.    Strosnider Waynesburg,    Greene 

3.    D.    Walker Salona,   Clinton 

J.    L.    Stouffer Southwest,    Westmoreland 

Jos.    T.    Fleming Belleville,    Mifflin 

W.    J.    Monroe Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

W.    C.    Black Mercer,   Mercer 

B.  L.   Post's   Sons West   Alexander,   Wash. 

A.   S.   Eagleson  &  Sons Washington,  Wash. 

L.    Douthett Thornhill,    Allegheny 

W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons Mercer,  Mercer 

Lee    R.    Scott Burgettstown,    Washington 

Penn'a   State  College State   College,   Center 

A.  G.    Shaffer Rural    Valley,   Armstrong 

L.   D.   May Granville  Center,   Bradford 

R.    C.    Vance Burgettstown,    Washington 

R.    L.    Munce Canonsburg,    Washington 

D.  H.  Waite Warrior's  Mark,  Huntingdon 

E.  B.    Boyle Canonsburg,   Washington 

GUERNSEYS. 

T.    M.    McKee Lewistown,   Mifflin 

Penn'a   State   College State   College,   Center 

7.    E.    Woodmansee Lake   Como,    Wayne 

Nelson    Poorbaugh Mt.    Pleasant,    Westm. 

Wm.    F.    Gable Wyebrooke,    Chester 

R.    S.    Hartley Youngsville,    Warren 

trwin   F.    McKee Washington,   Washington 

rl.    H.    Snavely Willow    Street,    Lancaster 

Wm.   Thompson,  Jr Lemont,   Center 

oeo.    G.    Paxton Houston,    Washington 

f.    H.    Peachy Belleville.    Mifflin 

H.    C.    Bughman Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

^    F.    Shannon 907   Liberty   St.,    Pittsburg 

lenry    Palmer Avondale,    Chester 

Ezra    Michener Michener,    Bucks 

H.    W.    Comfort Fallsington,    Bucks 

R.    S.    Love Mt.    Pleasant,   Westmoreland 

Shook    Bros Spring    Mills,    Center 

JERSEYS. 

Jas.    I.    Thompson Lemont,    Center 

Chas.    A.    Porter Torresdale,    Philadelphia 

Ludwig   S.    Filbert Fox   Chase,   Philadelphia 

Geo.    S.    Barnhart Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

R.    I.    Young Middletown,    Dauphin 

Geo.    Erk Seelyville,    Wayne 

B.  W.   McKeehan Mt.   Rock,   Cumberland 

A.    L-   Martin .Harrisburg,   Dauphin 

Edward   Walter West   Chester,    Chester 

A.    P.    Warren Elizabeth,    Allegheny 

Jas.    H.    Cowan Duquesne,    Allegheny 

J.   M.   Main  &   Sons Shippensburg,    Cumberl'd 

John    B.    Kepple Greensburg,    Westmorel'd 

W.    F.    Shrum Adamsburg,    Westmoreland 

M.    P.    Shoemaker   &   Bro Greensburg,    West, 

G.  H.   Knapp Aldenville,   Wayne 

L.    W.    Lighty East    Berlin,    Adams 


R.    S.    Hartley Youngsville,    Warren 

J.   I.   Barley Baker's  Summit,   Bedford 

W.   E.   &  J.   J.   Perham Niagara,   Wayne 

W.   C.   Norton Waymart,  Wayne 

S.    E.   Nivin Landenburg,    Chester 

A.   T.    Replogle Waterside,    Bedford 

Austin    Leonard   &   Son..i Troy,    Bradford 

W.    F.    Wagner Harrison    City,    Westmorel'd 

Clarence    M.    Glasgow Calvin,    Huntingdon 

Herman    Hoopes Westchester,    Chester 

W.  W.  Harrison 119  N   11th  St.,   Philadelphia 

R.    F.    Shannon 907  Liberty   St.,   Pittsburg 

Henry    H.    Randt Pipersville,    Bucks 

T.    B.    Wylie Washington,    Washington 

W.    F.    McSparran Furniss,    Lancaster 

E.  B.    Boyle ." Canonsburg,    Washington 

J.    H.    Silvis Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

M.     E.     Reeder Muncy,     Lycoming 

T.    M.    Shively Mifflinburg,    Union 

J.    A.    Sheerer 

T.    A.    Scheirer Slatington,    Lehigh 

SWINE. 

BERKSHIRES. 

J.   N.    Glover Vicksburg;,   Union 

A.    S.    Worden Frederick,    Md. 

R.   W.    Crothers   &   Son Taylorstown,   Wash. 

Geo.    W.    Mellotte Lisbon,   Ohio 

Edward    Walter Westchester,    Chester 

J.   M.   Main  &  Sons Shippensburg,   Cumberl'd 

Nelson    Poorbaugh Mt.    Pleasant,    Westm'd 

Sam'l   McCreary Volant,    Lawrence 

Jas.    L.    Henderson Washington,    Washington 

L.    W.    Lighty East   Berlin,   Adams 

A.   H.    Erdman Wiconisco,    Dauphin 

J.    B.    Henderson Burgettstown,    Washington 
ohn    A.    Cummins Waynesburg,    Greene 

G.    D.    Walker Salona,   Clinton 

Ralph  Minner  &  Sons Mercer,  Mercer 

J.    Cheston    Morris Westchester,    Chester 

T.   M.    Shively Mifflinburg,    Union 

W.    C.    Black Mercer,    Mercer 

Homer   Bros Greenville,   Mercer 

H.    C.    Bughman Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

R.     F.     Shannon Pittsburg,     Allegheny 

A.  S.    Eagleson  &   Sons Washington,   Wash. 

N.    O.    Brownlee Crothers,    Washington 

S.  V.  McDowell  &  Son Fredonia,   Mercer 

W.    F.    McSparran Furniss,    Lancaster 

T.    M.    Paxton Houston,    Washington 

"W.     F.    Holtzer Greensburg,    Westm'd 

W.    H.    Gray Brookville,    Jefferson 

D.  H.  Waite Warrior's  Mark,  Huntingdon 

T.    J.    Erdley Lewisburg,    Union 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Wm.    Thompson,    Jr Lemont,    Center 

B.  L.    Post's    Sons West   Alexander,   Wash. 

George    Bl^ck Dayton,    Armstrong 

S.    S.    Blyholder Neale,    Armstrong 

D.    E.    Notestine Lewistown,    Mifflin 

Sidney    F.    Isett Spruce    Creek 

CHESTER  WHITES. 

G.    S.    Barnhart Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

H.  M.   Lyon  &  Sons Wyalusing,   Bradford 

J.   C.   Mattern  &  Sons HolUdaysburg,   Blair 

K.    L.    Munce Canonsburg,    Washington 

Edward    Walter Westchester,     Chester 

A.    P.    Warren ...Elizabeth,    Allegheny 

J.    E.   Woodmansee Lake   Como,    Wayne 

Benj.    McKeehan Mt.    Rock,    Cumberland 

W.    F.    Gable Wyebrooke,    Chester 

H.  M.   Lyon  &  Sons Wyalusing,   Bradford 

Willis    W.    Hopkins Aldenville,    Wayne 

F.  W.    Levis Chadd's    Ford,    Chester 

A.    T.    Replogle Waterside,    Bedford 

Tos.    T.    Fleming Belleville,    Mifflin 

W.    J.    Monroe Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

D.    S.    Kloss Tvrone,    Blair 

Sidney   F.    Isett Spruce   Creek,    Huntingdon 
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W.   A.   McCoy  &   Sons Mercer,   Mercer 

A.    M.    Dickson   &    Son    (O    I    C) 

Cochranton,    Crawford 

S.  V.  McDowell  &  Son Fredonia,   Mercer 

n.    W.    Jones ,   ...Wilmore,    Cambria 

J.     H.     Silvis Greensburg,     Westm  d 

J.    N.    Glover Vicksburg,    Union 

E.    B.    Bovle Canonsburg,    Washington 

T.     M.    McKee Lewistown,     Mifflin 

R.   C.  Vance Burgettstown,  Washington 

OZARK  OR  MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
A.    M.    Dickson    &    Son. ..  .Cochranton,    Crawford 

POLAND-CHINAS. 
J.    C.    Mattern   &   Sons Hollidaysburg,    Blair 

D.  Norman    App Selinsgrove,    Snyder 

A.   G.    Shafl'er Rural   Valley,  Armstrong 

A.  P.    Warren Elizabeth,    Allegheny 

Edward     Walter Westchester,     Chester 

C.    A.    Hershey Gettsvburg,    Adams 

W.    F.    Wagner.  ..  .Harrison    City,    Westmoreland 

J.    L.    Stouffer Southwest    Westmoreland 

Burns    &    Adams Imperial,     Allegheny 

J.    H.    Peachey Belleville,    Mifflin 

T.    M.    McKee Lewistown,    Mifflin 

R.    S.    Love Mt.    Pleasant,    Westmoreland 

T.    M.    Shively Mifflinburg,    Union 

SHEEP. 

BLACKTOP  MERINOS. 

John    M.     Berry Wylandvil'e,     Washington 

R.    P.    Berry Eighty-four,    Was'iington 

R.   L.   Munce Canonsbure,  Washington 

E.  B.    Boyle Canonsburg,    Washington 

DELAINE  MERINOS. 

Geo.    G.    Paxton Houston,    Wasliington 

Lee    R.    Scott Burgettstown,    Washington 

E.     B.     Boyle Canonsburg.     Washington 

B.  L.    Post's    Sons West    Alexander,    Wash. 

R.   W.  Crothers  &   Son. Taylorstown,  Wash. 

CHEVIOT. 

S.  V.  McDowell  &   Son Fredonia.   Mercer 

A.  M.  Dickson  &  Son Cochranton,   Crawford 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Ludwig    S.    Filbert Fox    Chase,    Philadelphia 

Edward     Walter Westcliester,     Chester 

W.    A.    McCoy   &    Sons Mercer,    Mercer 

R.    C.    Vance Burgettstown,    Wa-hington 

DORSETS. 

T.    M.    McKee Lewistown,    Mifflin 

A.    S.    Eagleson Washington,    Washington 

J.    B,    Henderson Burgettstown,    Washington 

S.    Shaffer Princeton,    Lawrence 

J.    B.    Wylie Washington,    Washington 

Hcnrv    Palmer Avondale,    Chester 

A.    M.    Dickson    &    Son Cochranton,    Crawford 

LINCOLNS. 

Beni.    McKeehan Mt.    Rock,    Cumberland 

T.     M.    Shively ;Mifflinburg,    Un'on 

W.   A.   McCoy  &   Sons Mercer,   Mercer 

COTSWOLDS. 

S.  V.  McDowell  &  Son Fredonia,  Mercer 

R.    S.    Love Mt.    Pleasant,    Westmoreland 

HAMPSHIRES. 

W.    J.     Monroe Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

Jas.     Blair Hartstown,    Crawford 

Edward     Walter Westchester,     Chester 

A.    M.    Dickson   &    Son Cochranton,    Crawford 

LEICESTERS. 
W.    A.    McCoy   &    Sons Mercer,    Mercer 


OXFORDS. 

A.    G.    Shaffer Rural    Valley,    Armstrong 

A.     S.     Worden Frederick,     Md. 

SPANISH  MERINOS. 

Jas.    Lindsay    &    Sons Utica,    Venango 

Lee    R.     Scott Burgettstown,    Washington 

SHROPSHIRES. 

J.    C.   Mattern   &    Sons Hollidaysburg,    Blair 

L    F.    Lantz    &    Co Wyebrooke,    Chester 

Edward     Walter Westchester,     Chester 

Wm.    F.    Gable Wyebrooke,    Chester 

C.  A.    Hershey Gettysburg,    Adams 

S.    Shaffer Princeton,    Lawrence 

A.  T.    Replogle Waterside,    Bedford 

Jos.    T.    Fleming Bellevil'e,    Mifflin 

Clarence     M.     Glasgow ..Calvin,     Huntingdon 

W.    C.    Black Mercer,    Mercer 

B.  L.    Post's    Sons West    Alexander,    Wash. 

Sidney    F.    Isett Spruce    Creek.    Huntingdon 

Herman    Hoopes Westchester,    Chester 

D.  S.    Kloss Tyrone,    Blair 

J.    C.    Andrews Mattie,    Bedford 

Wm.    Thompson Lemont,    Center 

John     W.     Burket Tyrone.     Blair 

D.    W.    Jones Wilmore,    Cambria 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

R.    S.    Love Mt.    Pleasant,    Westmoreland 

A.    M.    Dickson    &    Son. ..  .Cochranton,    Crawford 

POULTRY. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

W.     T.     Monroe Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

W,    t.    Suter    (W.)... Riverside,    Northumberland 

L   A.   Herr    (B) Mill   Hall,  Clinton 

M.    N.    Clark    (B) Claridge,    Westmoreland 

Edward     Walter Westchester,     Chester 

J.    F.    Lantz   &    Co Wyebrooke,    Chester 

Penn'a    State    College State    College,    Center 

A.    P.    Warren     (^B&Buff) ..  .Elizabeth,     Allegheny 

T.    M.    McKee    (V.) Lewistown,    Mifflin 

D.    N.   App    (B  .S:   W) Selinsgrove,   Snyder 

Jns.     II.     Cowan Duquesne,     Allegheny 

Nelson    Poorbauc^h    fWh)....Mt.    Pleasant,    West. 

C.  A.    Hershev    (B) Gettysburg,    Adams 

AT.    P.    Shoemak-r    &   Bro.    (W) .  .GrennsW,    West. 

W.    H.    Gray    (B) Brookvil'e,    Bradford 

H.   M.   Lvon  &  Sons   (B) Wv-'using,   Prtdford 

1).    W.    Jones Wilmore,    Cambria 

Geo.    S.    Barnhart Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

Wm.    Thompson T  '^m'^-^t.    Center 

Sidney    F.    Isett Spr.ice    Creek,    TTuntingdon 

J.    I.    Barley l»akcr's    Stnnmit,    Bedford 

Tohn    A.    Cummins    (B) Waynesburg,    Greene 

G.    D.    Walker Salona,    Clinton 

A.    T.    Replogle Waterside.    Bedford 

Dr.    L    Stewart    Lacock    (Wh> ..  .Pittsburg,    Allv. 

W.    F.    Wacner    CB) Harrison    City,    Wes^m'd 

T.    L.    Stouffer    CB) Southwest,    We<itmorelnnid 

Jos.    T.    Fleming    ( Wh) Belleville.    Mifflin 

Burns    &     Adams Imperial,     Allegheny 

Wm.   Thompson,    Jr.    (B) Lemont,   Center 

T.    H.    Peachey    (B) Belleville,    Mifflin 

J.    Wolf   Evans    (Bf) Sprinjr  Mills,   Center 

Herman    Hoopes    (B) Westclfiester,    Che-ter 

A.    S.    Eagleson   &   Sons   (B) .  .Washington,   Wash. 

N.    O.    Brownlee    (B) Crothers,    Washington 

S.  V.  McDowell  &  Sons   (B) Fredonia,  Mercer 

Henry   Palmer    (Bf) Avondale,    Chester 

J.    C.    Andrews    (B) Mattie,    Bedford 

W.    A.    McCoy   &    Sons    (Wh) ...  .Mercer,    Mercer 

Nelson   Bros.    (B) Grovp   City,   Merrer 

Penn'a   State   College    (B).. State   CoHege,    Center 

R.    S.    Love    (W) Mt.    Pleasant,    Westmorcl'd 

T.    M.    Paxton    (Bf) Houston,    Washington 

J.     H.     Silvis Greensburg,     Westm'd 

D.  H.   Waite Warrior's   Mark,   Huntingdon 


D.    E.    Notestine Lewistown,    Miffitn 

COCHINS. 

J.    N.    Glover    (B) Vicksburg,  Union 

Pa.    State    College    (RC(... State    College,  Center 

John    M.    Berry    (Wh)  . . . Wylandviile.  Wash. 

Pa.   State  College   (Bf) State  College,  Center 

RHODE   ISLAND   REDS. 

R.     F.     Shannon * Pittsburg,     Allegheny 

Pa.  State  College  (PC)...§tate  College,  Center 
D.    Norman   App Selinsgrove,    Snyder 

ORPINGTONS. 

R.    F.    Shannon Pittsburg,    Allegheny 

J.    N.    Glover Vicksburg,    Union 

BLACK  POLISH. 
Pa.    State    College    (WC)... State   College,    Center 

WYANDOTTES. 

Jas.    I.   Thompson    (W) Lemont,   Center 

Pa.    State    College State    College,    Center 

Julius    LeMoyne    (Wh) Washington,    Wash. 

P.    E.    Traver    (Buff) Wyebrooke,    Chester 

R.   W.  Crothers  &  Son  (W) .  .Taylorstown,  Wash. 

A.  G.    Shaffer    (Sil.) Rural   Valley,   Armstrong 

Wm.    F.   Gable    (Bf) Wyebrooke,   Chester 

C.  A.    Hershey    (Wh) Gettysburg,    Adams 

L.    W.    Lighty    (Wh) East    Berlin,    Adams 

D.  W.    Jones Wilmore,    Cambria 

B.  F.    Jones    (Wh) South    Montrose,    Susq. 

Dr.    J.    Stewart    Lacock    (Wh) Pittsburg,    Ally. 

W.  F.  Holtzer  (Bf) ..  .Greensburg,  Westmorerd 
B.   L.  Post's  Sons  (Wh)..West  Alexander,  Wash. 

Homer    Bros.    (Bf ) Greenville,    Mercer 

H.    C.    Bughman    (SL) Greensburg,    Westm'd 

H.   H.    Snavely Willow   Street,   Lane. 

D.    S.    Kloss    (Wh) Tyrone,   Blair 

Ezra    Michener Michener,    Bucks 

Pa.    State    College    (W) State    College,    Center 

R.    S.    Love    (W) Mt.    Pleasant,    Westm'd 

MINORCAS. 

Wm.    F.    Gable Wyebrooke,    Chester 

R.     S.     Hartley Youngsville,    Warren 

Pa.    State  College    (Blk) State  College,   Center 

R.    F.    Shannon    (Bl) .  .Edgeworth   Sta.,    Allegheny 

BRAHMAS. 

•Edward   Walter Westchester,    Chester 

B.    E.    Ferris    (Lt) Hector,    Potter 

Clarence  M.  Glasgow  (Lt) .  .Calvin,  Huntingdon 
Pa.    State    College    (Lt) State    College,    Center 

LEGHORNS. 

Tas.  Lindsey  &  Son  (R  C  B)... Utica.  Venango 
W.  T.   Suter   (R  C  W) ....  Riverside,  Northumbld 

G.    S.    Barnhart    (Bf ) Greensburg,   Westm'd 

T.  Wolf  Evans  (Sew  W  &  B)   Spring  Mills,  Cent'r 

R.    L.    Munce    (S   C    B) (Janonsburg,    Wash. 

J.    E.   Woodmansee    (Sew) ...  .Lake  Como,   Wayne 

A.  P.    Warren    (Bf ) Elizabeth,    Allegheny 

Nelson  Poorbaugh  (Wh)...Mt.  Pleasant,  West. 
M.   P.    Shoemaker  &   Bro.    (Br)..    Gr'nsb'g,   West. 

W.    H.    Gray    (Wh) Brookville,    Jefferson 

L.   W.    Lighty    (Wh) East   Berlin,    Adams 

Willis    W.    Hopkins    (Br) Aldenville,    Wayne 

R.  S.  Hartley  (Bf  &  Br) .  .Youngsville,  Warren 
Geo.    G.    Strosnider    (Br) ...  .Waynesburg,    Greene 

B.  L.  Post's  Sons  (RCB)..W.  Alexander,  Wash. 
H.     C.     Bughman     (Br) ...  .Greensburg.     Westm'd 

Nelson  Bros.    (S  C   B) Grove  City,   Mercer 

Pa.  State  College  (SCW)  State  College.  Center 
R.  S.  Love  (B  &  W)...Mt.  Pleasant,  Westm'd 
W.   F.    Holtzer    (Wh) Greensburg,    Westm'd 

BANTAMS. 

H.    C.    Bughman Greensburg,    Westmoreland 

W.   A.   McCoy    (WhG) Mercer,    Mercer 

R.    F.    Shannon    (BBRGame) . . .  Edgeworth    Sta., 
Allegheny 


R.    S.   Hartley    (Bf   Goch) ..  .Youngsville,   Warren 

E.  B.    Boyle Canonsburg,   Washington 

GAMES. 

Pa.   State   College State   College,   Certter 

R.    F.    Shannon Edgeworth    Sta.,   Allegheny 

FAVEROLLES. 
Pa.   State   College State   College,   Center 

PEAFOWLS. 

*T.    C.    Andrews Mattie,    Bedford 

W.    A.   McCoy  &   Sons Mercer,   Mercer 

D.    W.    Jones Wilmore,    Cam'oria 

GUINEAS. 
W.  A.  McCoy  &   Sons  (Wh) Mercer,  Mercer 

FERRETS. 
Nelson    Bros Grove    City,    Mercer 

DUCKS. 

Benj.    McKeehan    (Pekin)  . .  .Mt.    Rock,    Cumberl'd 

W.    II.    Gray    (Pekin) Brookville,    Jefferson 

W.    A.    Mc(!oy   &    Sons Mercer,    Mercer 

TURKEYS. 

B.    L.    Post's    Sons    (MB) Claysville,    Wash. 

A.  G.    Shaffer Rural   Valley,    Armstrong 

D.    N.   App    (WHol) Selinsgrove,    Snyder 

W.    H.    Gray    ( Br) Brookville,    Jefferson 

B.  F.   Jones   (Bl) South  Montrose,   Susq. 

J.    L.    Stouffer    (Br) Southwest,    Westmorleand 

Clarence    M.    Glasgow    (Br) .  .Calvin,    Huntingdon 

Henry    H.    Randt Pipersville,    Bucks 

J.    B.    Wylie    (WH) Washington,    Washington 

W.   A.   McCoy  &   Sons    (WH) ...  .Mercer,    Mercer 
D.    W.    Jones Wilmore,    Cambria 

WHITE-TIPPED  BLACK  SPANISH. 
Pa.    State   College State   College,   Center 

GEESE. 

W.  H.  Grav  (Tou) Brookville,  Jefferson 

W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons  (Emb) Mercer  , Mercer 

DOGS. 

SCOTCH   COLLIES. 

Austin  Leonard  &  Son Troy,   Bradford 

Clarence    M.    Glasgow Calvin,     Huntingdon 

J.    C.    Andrews Mattie,    Bedford 

Nelson    Bros Grove    City,    Mercer 

D.    W.    Jones Wilmore,    Cambria 

Benj.    McKeehan Mt.    Rock,    Cumberland 

M.    P.    Shoemaker   &    Bro Greenbsurg,    West. 

W.    H.    Gray Brookville,   Jefferson 

H.   M.   Lyon  &   Sons Wyalusing,   Bradford 

R.    S.    Hartley Youngsville,    Warren 

J.    I.    Barley Baker's  Summit,   Bedford 

F.  B.    Stewart Espyville,    Crawford 

J.    Grier    Dain Malvern,    Chester 

Nelson   Bros Grove  City,   Mercer 

T.    M.    McKee Lewistown,    Mifflin 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS. 
R.     F.     Shannon Pittsburg,     Allegheny 

BULL  TERRIERS. 
W.    C.    Norton Waymart,   Wayne 

ENGLISH   SHEEP   DOGS. 
Benj.     McKeehan Mt.     Rock,     Cumberland 

FOX    HOUNDS. 
Willis    W.    Hopkins Aldenville,    Wayne 

BEAGLES. 
J.    F.    Lantz   &   Co Clenmoore,    Chester 
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Jersey  Cattle 

Milk-Butter-Quality. 

DerKshire  Ho^s 

Good  Ones. 

All  Registered  Stock. 


R.Hode  Island  Reds 
DlacK  Orpin^ton3 

For  Eggs  and  Meat. 
Prize  Winners,  too. 


Airedale  and  ScotcK  Terriers 

The  kind    that  are  tractable,  mind  their  own  business 
and  go  for  tramps  and  vermin 
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Easy  Corn  Cutting 

Men  used  to  think  that  almost  anything 
with  an  edge  and  a  handle  would  do  for 
corn    cutting. 

Now    we   know   a   makeshift   doesn't   pay. 

The  quality  and  shape  of  your  corn  hooks 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  quality  and 
shape    of    your    mowing    machine    knife. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  TRUE  TEMPER  Tools 

The  True  Temper  label  on  a  corn  hook 
is  the  strongest  guarantee  expert  manufac- 
turers can  give  you,  that  the  quality  is  the 
^nest  and  the  shape  the  most  correct  they  can 
produce. 

No  tool — Fork,  Hoe,  Rake,  Hook,  Weeder, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  allowed  to  wear  the 
True  Temper  Isabel  until  it  has  been  tested 
and  found  to  come  up  to  its  standard  of 
requirements. 

The  special  steel  used  in  True  Temper 
corn  hooks  makes  a  sharp  cutting  edge  that 
holds. 

The  correct  shape  gives  you  the  right 
swing  and  enables  you  to  work  rapidly,  cut- 
ting   your    corn    slick   and   clean. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  com- 
plete True  Temper  line.  "The  best  tools 
you  have  ever  bought  at  the  same  prices 
you    have   always   paid." 

Writ?  today  for  our  FREE  BOOK,  "Tools 
and  Their  Uses."  It  tells  how  to  save  time 
and   money,   by  the   use  of  proper  tods. 

AMERICAN  FORK&  HOE  CO. 

1440  American  Trust  Building.     Cleveland,  0! 


C.  A.  HERSHEY 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Catde,  Shropshire 
Sheep,  Poland-China  Hogs,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  White  Wyandotte  Chickens 

Rural  Route  No.  5,  GETTYSBURG.  PA. 
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BREEDERS  OF 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 


Choice  Individuals  of  Fashionable 
Breeding  at  Fair  Prices^  ^  Send  for 
our  Circular  on  Angus  Cattle  and 
tell  us  what  you  want^ 


I  BAYARD   BROTHERS 


i:     Bell  Phone 


WAYNESBURG,  GREENE  COUNTY,  PA. 
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BUY   THE 

OLIVER  PLOW 

You  are  interested  in  the  raising 
of  corn,  more  corn  to  the  acre  and 
of  a  better  quality.  After  enrich- 
ing your  land,  the  first  implement 
you  take  up  is  the  plow,  to  suitably 
prepare  your  seed  bed.  Lay  the 
foundation  for  that  Bumper  Corn 
Crop  next  year  by  using  an  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow.  You  all  know  the 
Oliver  Plow,  its  reputation,  and 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  it 
does  its  work,  with  the  lightest 
draft,  best  scouring  qualities,  and 
its  general  superiority  over  all 
other  makes.  Ask  your  local  deal- 
er to  show  you  one  or  write  to  our 
branch  house, 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

HARRIS8URG.   PA. 
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i=:      THE  PEOPLE'S  DELIGHT 

I  Lawn  or  Veranda  Swing 


Is  the  neatest,  nicest 
and  best  low  down 
swing  on  the  market. 
Parties  who  contem- 
plate  purchasing  a 
swing  the  coming  sea- 
son, should  investigate 
the  merits  of  this  swing. 
It  places  you  under  no 
obligation. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

I  FRANK    N.    CHAMPE 

Cambridge  City,   |nd. 
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THE  NATIONAL 


STOCKMAN    AND FARMER 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Will  sell  more  live  stock  for  you 


thi 


oth 


di 


th 


an   any  otner  meaium  on    ear 


and  do  it  at  a  less  cost.  It  reaches 
65,000  of  the  best  stockmen  in 
this  country.  A  trade  established 
among  its  readers  means  a  good 
demand  for  your  surplus  stock  as 
long  as  you  live.  Let  us  tell  you 
all  about  it.  Write  us  at  Pitts- 
burgh.    Do  it  now. 
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WILMERDING   PRINTING  CO.,  WILMERDING.   PA. 
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